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Pekin, Illinois, School, Hewitt &lEmerson, Peoria, Architects. 


Kewanee Smokeless 


Aah) 1a 


Boilers Installed by Ruhaa 


k & Lackman, Pekin 


Give Your Coal Pile a 
Chance To Make Good 


Feeding coal to some heating boilers 1s just like 
throwing it into the streets—because a big portion 
of it goes up the stack unburned. And it is the 
unburned fuel that makes smoke. 


A Kewanee Smoke- 
less Boiler burns any 
soft coal so completely 
that none of it is wasted 
up the stack. Soa Ke- 


heating costs by eliminating waste 
fuel. And it makes you an addi- 
tional saving by permitting you to 
use soft coal, which contains more 
heat and costs less money than 
anthracite. 


Owners of buildings all over the 
country are cutting their heating 
costs by burning softcoalsmokelessly 


KEWANEE 


Smokeless Boilers 
CUT HEATING COSTS 


wanee Smokeless Boiler cuts your | 


in Kewanee Smokeless 
Boilers. And with a 
Kewanee Boiler in- 
stalled you can be 
sure your boiler is 
not going to break down Just 
when it is most needed. Kewanee 
Boilers; -y won’t 
crack or leak 


Why not let us send you some interesting literature describ- 
ing them. Or one of our boiler men will call if you wish 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
SALT LAKE CITY MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
Steel Heating and Power Boilers, Radiators, Tanks and 
Garbage Burners 
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Natural Slate Blackboards 


ARE 


Clean—Smooth—Black—Strong— Best 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 


THE “‘KEENAN”’ KIND 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 


J 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 
Suite A, ist Nat’! Bank Bldg. BANGOR, PENNA. 


Catalog “‘B” shows more types. Send for it. 





Bender 


solves the problem of 
safety in school fires; 
it is now only a ques- 
tion of saving dollars 
or saving lives. More 
lives are lost on step 
escapes than are 
burned in fires. A 
life has never been 
lost by fire, in a 
building equipped 
with the Kirker- 
Bender Fire Escape. 
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Write us today. 
Your letter may 
save a life. 


Dow Wire & 
Iron Works 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 


The Difference Between 
Teaching and Buying 


is this: In teaching we proceed from the known 
to the unknown. 

The careless buyer proceeds from the unknown 
finally to the known. 


In other words, sooner or later he will buy, or 
at least write us about, our 


Natural 


Slate Blackboards 


The sooner he does it, the more money will he 
save, the more will it redound to his purchasing 
wisdom, and the better will it be for the ex- 
ecutive and pedagogic management of the 
school. 

Write today for our free booklet on ‘‘How to 
Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 





Number 23 
Manual Training Bench 


HEN the student gets along into 

real cabinet-making, the time has 
come for a Christiansen Cabinet-maker’s 
Bench. 

Number 23 is very popular with stu- 
dents wherever used, because it is a com- 
plete cabinet-maker’s bench. Nothing 
is lacking. 

This bench can be had fitted with any 
of the standard vises. The front vise 
shown has an opening of 12) inches, 
while the end vise Opens 5; inches. 
Holes for stops are provided. 

The finish is oil for the frame and 
shellac for the top. 


For further information, write to 


C. Christiansen, Manufacturer 
Manual Training Benches, Domestic Science 
Tables, Drawing Tabies, Sewing Tables, Etc. 


2219 Grand Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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r you are planning to install new blackboards during the sum- 
mer vacation, or replace the old ones, look into the merits of 
Beaver Blackboards now. 


Use the Coupon. Send for free samples of Beaver Blackboard—both green 
and black—and see for yourself just what they’re like. 

Users freely admit that Beaver Blackboard is the most nearly perfect 
blackboard material. It is guaranteed for ten years—will last longer—will 
not crack, chip, peel, warp or bulge and can be washed without injuring the 
water-proof writing surface. 

It never gets slippery, squeaky or shiny, does not absorb chalk dust, but 
does give clean-cut writing results. There is only one quality —the best we 
can produce—but two colors—Black and Green. 

Beaver Blackboard is permanently gray-black—a non-reflector of light. 


Green Beaver Blackboard is the same in all respects except color. It 


dispels gloom and is frequently preferred because of its more restful effect 
upon the eyes. 


Beaver Blackboard is supplanting slate blackboards in schools—first, on 


account of sheer merit—second, on account of price. The leading school sup- 
ply houses of the country"will say ‘““Beaver” when you mention blackboard. 


The BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
989 Beaver Road - - Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 






COUPON 


The BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
989 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free samples and in- 
formation regarding: 


BEAVER BLACKBOARD 
* Black [| Green [] 
Name 


Address _ 





*Check the one you are interested in | x 
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THE CAXTON 
SIDE BOUND 


ERASER 


Sanitary, Noiseless, All Felt 


YOU CANNOT BE 


SATISFIED WITH ERASERS 


UNTIL YOU HAVE TRIED 


The Palmer’s Can't Spread Eraser 











Noiseless and Dustless—aAll Felt 


The side binding is an important feature. It 
prevents accumulation of crayon dust between the 
felt strips. Costs you no more and it increases 
the life of the eraser at least 25%. 


We are also manufacturers of CAXTON RE- 
INFORCED BLACKBOARD. The most 
perfect Blackboard offered. Architects and 
School Boards all over the country endorse 


CAXTON REINFORCED BLACKBOARD 


because 
it gives sat- 





CAXTON a isfaction, gathers the dust—and cannot spread 
ORCED 4 can be had ee te 
NF : GUARANTEE—We guarantee Palmer’s Can’t Spread Eraser to give 
REI in other greater satisfaction than any other eraser you have ever used, or you 
BLACKBOARD = AY colors than may return them at our expense—rather a broad guarantee—but we 
} black d know the eraser. Sample gladly submitted. 
SLATE SURFACE VELVET FINISH ! » an 


has no joints 
in twelve feet. 





Write for Information stew Vers Cites Main Office Pacific Coast Office 


. 168 Church St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 240 Rialto Bldg. 
Caxton School Supply Company New York. 523 Prairie St. San Francleco, Cal. 


560 West Monroe St. Chicago, IIl. MANUFACTURERS OF SANITARY PRODUCTS 


Rl 
rd 
A 
fd 
Notice the way the felt strips are formed.*)\That is the patented feature 
(Pat. Oct. 26, 1915) that prevents spre ading not bound together, 
because to bind the strips together prevents the dust from entering 
between the felts. 
Palmer’s Erasers (An AMCO Product) 
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“THE PITTSBURGH IDEA” 
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A splendid idea which can be worked out in connection with your 
blackboards is one that has been used for some time in the PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOLS. The idea will assist very materially the teacher who wishes 
to save a choice piece of art work or a bar of music over night. This 


can be done by simply placing a 15 to 18 foot blackboard above the 
regular blackboard. 


Many schools thruout the country are already using the 18 foot 


blackboard in connection with the regular blackboard and find that this 
idea is a good one. 


Teachers are often confronted with the problem of saving blackboard 
work over night. Even though instructions are given, the janitor will 
erase the work by mistake. 


It is up to the Superintendent or School Board Member to eliminate 
this difficulty. This can be done by simply following 


“THE PITTSBURGH IDEA” 


We urge Superintendents of Schools and School Board Members to 
inform the School Architect about the PITTSBURGH IDEA, and Schoo! 
Architects are urged to follow this suggestion, which speaks volumes for 
itself. Write to any or all quarries listed below. 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate C caeeey: Pen Argyl, Pa. Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
SIATE Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Penn. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 

Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 





aSewramids Jackson Bangor Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
ote ts Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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The Fisk Teachers Agency. 
SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 43,000 Positions Filled 33d Year 


Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency. 

BECAUSE it has the largest membership of high grade men and women 

BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather than 


find a place for an unemployed candidate 
Other Offices: 


Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
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S AGENCY BOISE,IDAHO. 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. —————__—_- 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete ‘ine of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 


‘NORTH WESTERN TEAC! IER 





THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. [ast year we announced that there- 


after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 
dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 
single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 
years of experience. Suppose you try us. The School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


uP saa eon and Teachers 
WRITE US TODAY IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE FOR A POSITION 

— a 

alae 


The Largest Teachers’ — 


Agency ih the West 


Wm. Ruffer, Pd. M., A.B., Mar. 
W.S. Fry, A.B., B.S., Assist. Mgr. @ 





12 Sehets nk. 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, FARGO, N. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all ~ A is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager. 
State Supt. 1903-1i 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


W* RECOMMEND ONLY when asked to do so by school officials direct. 
FOR THREE YEARS this has been our policy. More than eleven thou- 
sand brainy men and women placed. 430% growth in business last year. We 
just purchased the WYATT INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY and are 
better equipped than ever to recommend TESTED AND INVESTIGATED 
teachers for ANY POSITION. A distinctive service for Educators by Educators. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Western Reference & Bond Ass’n, Inc,, 699 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


OF BOSTON, !20 Boylston Street 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 


353 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Oldest and_best known in U.S. Est. 1855 













will use no other. 


Always closed, 


Air Tight; 








941 Liberty Ave. 
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The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 


A wonder of the inventive age. 


SQUIRES SELF CLOSING INKWELL 


Here is a perfect inkwell that will give satisfaction, try it and you 





A few of its good points. 


requires filling but once or twice a year, Economical, 
Durable, Sanitary, Ball cannot be removed, is practically Dust Proof and 
is flush with the top of the desk and nickle plated. 


Write for sample and prices on our full line. 


SQUIRES INK WELL CO. 









The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES ae: at va seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
—— Established 27 Years 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Advises parents about schools. 


HEADQUARTERS 
For TEACHERS of 


Manual Training 
Household Economics 
Commercial Branches 
Physical Education 
School Supervisors 





THE DAEDALIAN CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
(TEACHERS’ AGENCY) 
_ _Recommends first class teachers on direct call front officials only. We have timber for all 
kinds of emergency openings. Try us. It will pay you. Make us prove it. 


Address: G. RAY SHARP, Sec’ FeV SOR ns Lafayette, Indiana 
81 Chapel Street 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, inc, ALBANY, N. Y. 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. ano Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Seorerany 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


THE B. F. CLARK ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall. Kansas City, Mo., New York Life Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bldg. New York, Flat Iron Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md., Munsey Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla., U. S. Trust Bldg. 
Knoxville, Tenn., Deaderick Bldg. 27th Year 


Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 


ROBERT A. GRANT, MGR. 
NICHOLAS BLOG. ST. LOuIS, MO. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
EXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRAACHES 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAIAIAG 
bb ehh) 





Manual Arts Bureau of America 


‘‘National Clearing House’’ for Industrial Teachers 
Manual Training, Domestic Economy and All Kindred Subjects 
JNO. S. THORN, Mgégr., 1021-22 First National Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Affiliating With 
DEWBERRY SCHOOL AGENCY 
R. A. Clayton, Manager 


(ance Sanshesal fina, | Seaslatiats Bexartaas 
Southern Teachers’ Agency | -°°"*~*** "*P2ttment 


W. H. JONEG, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 







All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


LEE E. AMIDON, Manager 
1303 Auditorium Building 
Established 1882 CHICAGO 








DEFIANCE corron°suntine 
A flag that bids defiance to the weather 
OR 
STERLING 238i siatinc 
A flag of Sterling Quality 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 






MADE ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO., New York 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 
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CENTRALIZED SCHOOL, GOSHEN, OHIO. 

id 
ts HEN their centralized school was being built, the Goshen School Board properly 
’ decided to eliminate for all time the only just complaint which might arise, that is 
Y —unsatisfactory transportation! ‘The Board had previously had bitter experience with 

cheap wagons, so naturally they now installed Wayne School Cars. Since then they 

have not had a single complaint concerning transportation, and every patron is delighted 
- with the cars and the school. 
a Concerning these cars Superintendent G. E. Roudebush says: 
the . 2 . y ° ° 

“T consider the Wayne School Cars absolutely satisfactory for the most 
au . . . . 
exacting requirements of transportation, over any roads in any weather.”’ 

io. 


. j, HERE must be practical value of the absolutely reliable sort in the Wayne School 
a Cars or they would not be used in a ratio of practically two to one over all other 
school wagons combined. You will find Wayne School Cars everywhere because they 


cts - . Zs ; ‘ : 

have proven to be a necessity for satisfactory school consolidations. Wayne Quality, 
“ combined with Wayne Service through the foremost distributors of school supplies in 
CY the United States, assure their uninterrupted continuance in service. 


AYNE SCHOOL CARS merit your careful investigation. If you have transporta- 
tion, or transportation complaints, remember— 


>|| THE WAYNE SCHOOL CARS 








eo THE STANDARD 

JE —AIn All Styles and Sizes to Meet Every 

Me Requirement of School Consolidations — 
1 “Guarantee Successful Transportation” 

m THE WAYNE WORKS 
Pe RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Our 1916 Booklet, Ready May 10th, Is Yours Postpaid Upon Request. May We Send You Your Copy? 
ork “SINCE 1868” 
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3,000,000 
‘“‘Tannewitz”’ 


Sanitary 
Inkwells 


in the past six 


Do You Believe in Merit? 


If so, be sure you 
get this inkwell 


for both old and 
new school desks 


years 






Look for the name, in script, on 


each inkwell. 


Cannes 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mic#. 


Patentees and Exclusive Manufacturers 








HE above illustration shows the 
locker room in the Gymnasium 
Building of the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn., equipped 


re Berger’s 
Steel Lockers 


These lockers are used in many schools 
becatse they are fire retardant, sani- 
tary, durable, attractive, require 
small space, withstand hard usage, 
and are reasonable in cost 

Why put these 
school? Write tor 
and Folder Y. A. 8 


The Berger Mfg. Co. 


Canton, Ohio 


not lockets in your 


full particulars 


tranches: Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St Louis, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco. 


Every Teacher Should Have 


BINET & SIMON’S 


Method of Measuring the Devel- 
opment of the Intelligence 


of Young Children 


Authorized English Translation 


Ph. D. 


By Clara Harrison Town, 
Third Edition. 
CHICAGO MEDICAL BOOK Co. 


Congress and Honore Sts., Chicago 


cloth, $1.00 


82 pages, 
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Title Registered as Trade Mark in United States Patent Office. 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at Mil- 
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EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts 
bearing on school administration, 
itecture and sanitation, and related topics are solicited. Un- 
available material will be promptly returned. Contributions 
should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be accom- 
panied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in all cases 
contain name and address of writer (not necessarily for publi- 
cation) as evidence of good faith. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, $1.50 per year. Canada, $1.85. For- 
eign, $2.00. Single Copies, 25 cents. We find that a large ma- 
jority of our subscribers prefer to have the journal continued 
at the expiration so that their files may not be broken. 

Notice of discontinuance must reach our Milwaukee office at 
least fifteen days before date of expiration with full balance 
paid to date. 
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Forma-Germkill Fumigators 


Contains Solidified Formaldehyde 


Efficient----Convenient----Economical 


Bacteriological tests affirm efficiency. 


Now used in hundreds of schools 
thruout the country for Disinfection 
purposes. 

We also carry a complete line of 


Liquid Soap, Floor Oil, Sanitary 
Appliances, etc. 


Complete information and samples 


Write 


Central City Chemical Co. 


S$1519-21 N. Wood St. Chicago, III. 


sent on request. 


Sweeping Compound 


PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 















DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Sanitary Products Co., inc. 
St. Paul Detroit Windsor, Ont. 
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Olsen School Wagons 


THREE MODELS 


Built in Four Sizes 
Write for Carag and Prices 


C. J. Olsen & Sons 


Pittsboro, Ind. 





SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Courses for elementary school teachers—Courses for 
secondary school teachers—Courses for superintendents 
and supervisors—Courses for normal school teachers— 

Courses for college teachers of education. 


Some of these courses are advanced 
courses leading to graduate degrees; some 
are elementary courses leading to ‘certifi- 
cates or Bachelor’s degrees. Ge neral cour- 
ses in Education (History, Administration, 
Educ. Psychology and Me sthods). Special 
courses in History, Home Economics, 
Household Art, Latin, Modern Languages, 
English, Mathe 2matics, Physics, Geogra- 
phy, School Science, Kindergarten, Man- 
ual Training and the Arts. Registration 
in the School of Education admits to 
University courses in all departments. 

Summer Quarter, 1916 
Ist Term June 19--July 26 2d Term July 27--Sept. | 
Detailed announcement will be sent upo® 
application to the 
Director of the School of Education 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 








Educational Equipment 
Company, Inc. 


(Manufacturers) 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
NEW YORK 


Announces 


The New York Study Chair 


(Patented April, 1916) 





A Model of the Movable Chair 
Desk that is a Model of 
Perfection in Every Detail 





Authorized representatives selling the 


6 NEW YORK STUDY CHAIR exclusively 
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A NEW HEALTH SERIES 


embodying 


The Latest Scientific Data as Applied 
to Habits of Right Living 


Physiology and Health 


BOOK ONE, 224 pages 
Illustrated 


BOOK TWO, 382 pages 
Illustrated 












By HERBERT W 


. CONN, Ph. D., Professor 
of Biology in 


Wesleyan University. 



















Recent researches in physiological science have re- 
vealed sufficient valuable data to lead to a widespread revolu- 
tion in the habits of life in this country if these facts can only 
be brought home to the boys and girls in the elementary 
schools. That is what these books aim to do—to present 
these facts so clearly and appealingly that the growing 
generation may institute a new order of things in personal 
and publie hygiene. 

Toward the relative importance of Health and Physiology 
the books maintain a thoroughly sane attitude. While the 
emphasis is placed on Health, the physiological reasons under- 
lying hygienic principles are fully explained. Public Health 
and Sanitation are treated fully and convincingly. 

The books are interesting without being too popular in 
treatment. They are rich in illustrative incident, much be- 
ing taught by example rather than by precept. Attractive 
illustrations and diagrams strikingly emphasize the strong 
points of the text. 


Adopted May 7, 1916, by the State of Indiana 
for exclusive use for a period of five years. 
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Junior High School Series 








D. C. HEATH & CO. have in preparation a complete series 
of books for Junior High School courses. The following will 
be ready in June. Others will be announced by midsummer. 
A bulletin giving full details concerning the series is in prep- 
aration and will be sent to any address on request. 









Progressive Lessons in German 


By Rudolph W. Huebsch and Raymond F. Smith. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Two books. 
A direct-method course in two parts: Part I provides a year’s work 
for beginners; Part II is for study in the second year of the course. 









Junior High School English—Book I 
By John M. Manly and Eliza R. Bailey. Cloth. 
Illustrated. ix 354 pages. 60 cents. 
Contains abundant material for oral and written drill, a clear and 
adequate treatment of grammar, and unusually attractive literature. 





Introduction to Mathematics 
By Robert L. Short, Principal West Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and William H. Elson. Cloth. About 240 pages. 

Correlates arithmetic, elementary algebra, and constructive geometry. 


Hygiene in Home and Town 
By Bertha M. Brown, sometime Instructor in the State Normal 
School, Hyannis, Mass. Cloth. Illustrated. 318 pages. 60 cents. 


Home and community hygiene so taught as to prepare pupils for the 
tasks of mature lifein home-making. 









Introduction to Agriculture 


By C. M. Weed and W. E. Riley. Cloth. 
Illustrated. About 280 pages. 


Practical studies in soil preparation and crop production. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 






NEW YORK CHICAGO 








A REAL ACHIEVEMENT— THIS, 


to plan and execute with such fineness of dis- 
crimination, such sound pedagogy and depend- 
able artistry six such books as the 


YOUNG AND FIELD 
LITERARY READERS 


The contents of these volumes have 
been chosen from the greatest and best 
of the world’s literature. Every selec- 
tion has been included not only for its 
literary merit but for its genuine power 
to interest and stir the imagination of 
the child. Every selection has an ethi- 
cal value unobtrusively present. The 
organization of the books parallels in 
detail the child’s mental development. 
These and many other interesting facts 
make it worth while to send for the 
handsome descriptive booklet; some- 
thing to read and consider in vacation. 


Ginn and Company 


2301 Prairie Avenue, 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago, Illinois 


London 


Columbus San Francisco 


Health Series of Physiology 
and Hygiene 


O’SHEA and KELLOGG 


I. Health Habits 

Il. Health and Cleanliness 
Ill. The Body in Health 
IV. Making the Most of Life 


Establish the child early in the right 
habits of health 


For Further Information Regarding This New Series, Write 


The Macmillan Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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for Teachers 


Dr. Henry E. Kock, Woodward High School, 


Cincinnati 


Dr. Colvin* says in his Learning Process: 
“Tt is important that the teacher should always 
have the attitude of a learner, to be able to 
convey to the minds of the pupils that subtle 
sense that no knowledge is ever an absolute, 
completed and closed set of facts, that no activi- 
ties, however comprehensive and satisfactory, 
are ever final.” 


It is not the facts and habits that have been 
acquired in the learning process that count as 
much as the disposition to learn new facts and 
to acquire new habits. 

This growth, so vital and essential to a good 
teacher, can be enhanced in no better way than 
by a leave of absence for the purpose of inten- 
sive study. The value of this procedure has 
been recognized as almost essential to the teach- 
ers in colleges to maintain a high standard of 
education. As President Garfield' of Williams 
College, in his report of 1912 has aptly said: “I 
do not think that the money paid to teachers 
for a leave of absence is money lost. Both the 
college and the teacher gain to a greater money 
value if this leave is taken, and taken regu- 
iarly.” 

How much more important it is to teachers in 
the public schools to maintain the attitude of 
the learner, one may easily discern on noting 
the humdrum repetition of the same work year 
after year which cannot avoid producing a 
stasis in the intellectual growth of a teacher. 

In his monograph on the Improvement of In- 
struction in Spelling, Dr. Suzzallo' says: “There 
are many modes by which we advance in our 
teaching methods. . . Some are the result 
of a crude empiricism; others are of a more 
refined scientific method. Constant 
trial, with error eliminating and success quali- 
fying a departure is a source of progress. In 
time the new methods discovered by one practi- 
tioner are imitated by other teachers, and inno- 
vation is thus diffused. We are unable to meas- 
ure the degree of improvement 
which is due to this type of individual variation 


professional! 


and its conscious and unconscious imitation.?° 
It must be considerable, judging from the way 
a single new practice will spread over the class- 
rooms within a single unit of supervision. At 
least, its contribution seems substantial enough 
to warrant school systems in sending their teach- 
ers on tours of visitation without loss of salary. 
Many teachers are unable to apply a general 
principle to their work; let them behold the 
principle exemplified in concrete procedure and 
they readily adopt the new method. 

In our schools, as elsewhere, we are advocat- 
ing the introduction of business methods, wher- 
ever expedient. In this light it would be patent 
to consider to what extent a similar plan ob- 
tains in the commercial world, for its justifica- 
tion in the schools. Upon investigation it has 
been found that a plan of a very similar nature 
has been in vogue for many years in the bus- 
iness world. Innumerable instances are found 
where representatives are not only sent to dif- 
ferent cities to acquire a knowledge of particu- 


The Sabbatical Leave 


lar conditions of benefit to the home industry 
but in addition to the salary drawn all the 
expenses incurred during the sojourn are de- 
frayed by the firm. Among the many firms 
where this plan has been practiced may be men- 
tioned: The National Cash Register Company, 
The Westinghouse Electric Company, The 
Western Electric Company, The Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company, and others. 

Foreign countries whom we consider very con- 
servative, and justly so, recognize the value of 
a teacher’s leave of absence for study to the 
school system and the community at large. Sax- 
ony, Bavaria, Baden, Prussia, Sweden, France, 
Norway, Austria and London not only grant 
leave of absence on full pay, but allow a stipend 
for foreign study, as reported from a special in- 
vestigation by J. A. Kagan® to the New Eng- 
land Language Association.? 

That the subject is regarded as a very im- 
portant one in America can be seen from the 
numerous discussions thereof in the educational 
journals and at meetings and conferences of 
teachers and superintendents. 
few years different 
with this question have appeared in 
journals. 
boards encourage this leave of absence, some 
with very definite restrictions, and it is inter- 
esting to study the plan as carried out in some 
of these cities. 


During the past 
eighteen articles dealing 
various 
In a large number of cities school 


Cambridge, Mass., one of the first cities to 
grant a leave of absence, requires the applicant 
to have taught ten years, and permits a leave 
of one year at one-third salary with a maximum 
of $500. It demands a contract prescribing a 
return to teaching one year or the return of the 
money so expended. 

This is the only city where such leave of 
absence is granted making such close restric- 
tions as to salary. 


Boston, Mass.,2, grants leave for one year 
(after teaching seven years) at one-half the reg- 
ular salary; no maximum limit. Contract to 
teach on return for three years or refund money 
paid during absence. 

Newton, Mass.,® requires teaching for seven 
years. Leave for one year on half pay. Return 
and teach for three years or refund money paid 
during absence. 

Brookline, Mass., grants leave of absence for 
one year after teaching seven years, without spe- 
cial restrictions or conditions prescribed. 

Gloucester, Mass., grants leave of absence to 
teachers but under no regular plan. The super- 
intendent has authority to make conditions as 
would be expedient. 


Rochester, N. Y 


: 
teachers and superintendent under the same con- 


.'! grants leave of absence to 


ditions as in Boston, with a maximum pay al- 
lowance of $1,000. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.,)* grants leave of absence 
after seven years teaching for the term of one 
year at half pay with the condition that the 
teacher return for one year thereafter or return 
money allowed during the leave of absence. 
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Cheney Normal School, Washington State, 
grants leave of absence for one year on half pay 
every sixth year for the purpose of study. 

That the plan is working out successfully and 
is gaining in favor can be determined from the 
opinions of the superintendents under whom the 
experiment has been tried. 

In 1912, Superintendent Stratton Brooks of 
Boston reported that 96 teachers, i. e., three 
normal, 31 high school, 54 grade and eight spe- 
cial teachers were granted leave of absence dur- 
ing the period of 1906-1911. He speaks in terms 
ol commendation and believes every one has 
heen the gainer from the plan. 

Cogswell of Cambridge is 
highly in favor of the idea. He says: “Looking 


Superintendent 


at the proposition from a purely commercial 
viewpoint, the granting of a leave of absence to 
teachers under these conditions is a good invest- 
ment. 


Cambridge has lost no money, as the dif- 
ference in salary has more than paid for a good 
substitute and in addition Cambridge has se- 
cured a better teacher.” 

Superintendent Albert Leonard of New Roch- 
elle, N. Y., heartily approves of granting leave 
of absence to teachers, “provided the time is 
spent in study for the benefit of the school.” 

From the literature on the subject, a bibli- 
ography of which is appended herewith, shows 
a very rapid growth from 1906 when only Bos- 
ton and Cambridge had the plan, until the pres- 
ent day when about a dozen public school sys- 
tems have adopted it and others are seriously 
considering its adoption if the law permits. 


Where the law does not permit this, author- 
ities who recognize the value of the idea, are 
striving to have the law so changed, as to per- 
mit such plan. No state as yet has a special 
statute covering the situation, most cities grant- 
ing this leave of absence under the general law 
governing boards of education. In Ohio the 
Attorney General has ruled against this inter- 
pretation, and a statute to legalize the pro- 
cedure has been suggested as follows: 


“(1) Boards of Education may grant a 
teacher or superintendent, after at least seven 
years of consecutive teaching, a leave of ab- 
sence for not more than one year at one-half 
the annual salary received during the previous 
year, for the purpose of study or travel, or both. 

“(2) Any teacher or superintendent accept- 
ing the benefits of the previous section shall con- 
tract to return to the city granting this leave, 
for a subsequent period of one year, or refund 
to the board of education the money received 
for and during said leave of absence from said 
board of education.” 


The statute makes it optional with any board 
of education wishing to take advantage of the 
opportunity to grant such leave of absence. 

The interests of the community are safe- 
guarded by guaranteeing the return of the 
teacher for at least one year after the sabbatical 
year, and yet gives a progressive teacher the 
opportunity of improvement at the sacrifice of 
a half year’s salary. 


(Concluded on Page 80) 
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FACTORS, OTHER THAN THE CURRICULUM, DETERMINING 
THE SUCCESS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Eminent educators differ in their opinions 
with respect to the success of the Junior High 
School movement. On the one hand are those 
who vigorously maintain that conditions have 
forced it upon us and that for better or for 
worse, it is here to stay. On the other hand, 
there are those who look askance at the proposed 
organization, and there are still others who vig- 
orously oppose it. 

Be these contentions as they may, I believe 
all will grant that if the movement is to be suc- 
cessful, school administrators upon whom the 
burden of the responsibility for the inaugurated 
scheme is to fall, must recognize and provide 
for certain controlling factors outside of the 
curriculum. Broadly speaking, these factors 
fall into three classes: the economic factors, the 
psychological factors, the social factors. 

In certain communities, which are heavily 
taxed or which lack broad and unselfish ideals 
toward childhood, the superintendent, at the 
outset, is liable to find the economic factor his 
most serious problem. Ours is a day demand- 
ing efficiency and calling for scientific insight. 
Consequently, the administrator desiring to 
change or enlarge his school organization, must 
show necessary and justifiable reasons for his 
procedure. Frequently a happy solution is found 
in providing room and equipment for a junior 
high school, by virtue of the overcrowded con- 
ditions existing in the high school and grade 
schools. As a result the construction of a cen- 
tral building to take care of the intermediate 
grades relieves the congestion. 

Economy of the Junior High School. 

Some will probably offer the objection that 
there will be more teachers in this new system 
and that they will receive a larger salary. We 
grant this; but we reply that the teacher is 
better trained, in that she is to be a specialist 
in her work and because of fewer and smaller 
classes can give more individual attention to her 
pupils. It must be remembered that everywhere 
today the forces of society are set in the direc- 
tion of improving the opportunities of the child. 

There is, however, a further reply that the 
new organization will promote the student by 
subjects. Not only the student’s time will be 
saved in the promotion of subjects, but we shall 
be able to save, thru a reorganization of sub- 
ject matter, two years of the child’s time, which 
he may use to cover a broader and richer field of 
knowledge in the high school. This economy of 
time for the student should make a lower per 
capita cost of instruction and a decrease in the 
percentage of retardation, but most important 
of all should retain boys and girls in school dur- 
ing that period which in our past educational 
system has been so conspicuously marked by 
elimination. 

I must pass the economic factors and direct 
attention for a moment to the psychological fac- 
tcrs. Scientific studies point most emphatically 
to the necessity of explicitly recognizing the 
needs of adolescence at an earlier period than 
14 years of age. It is a fact that children of 
14 and 15 years of age are consciously assuming 
& new attitude toward society. Dr. Judd in a 
discussion on the junior high school has the fol- 
lowing to say in this connection: “The 12- 
year-old child begins to look into the larger 
world. He begins to think of his duties to 
Society and to himself. When he is 14 or 15 

Note —This paper was read before the Thirteenth 


Annual Conference of Kansas High Schools, Lawrence, 
Kansas, March 18, 1916. 


Principal M. C. Prunty, Winfield High School, 


Winfield, Kansas 


years old he will be half thru the critical period 
of adolescence. If you desire to influence an 
adolescent in a large way you must start at 
twelve; not at fourteen.” 


Preparation for the High School. 

It is a further fact then, that parents and 
teachers should be lead to realize that children 
ought to have in the years immediately preced- 
ing 14 and 15, some preparation for the 
new type of work which they are to assume. 

The necessary re-adjustments for this period 
from the psychological point of view are to be 
found in a reorganized curriculum and the var- 
ious socializing agencies of the school. Briefly 
put the main purposes are: to vitalize the work 
in these critical formative periods of grades 
seven to nine inclusive—to recognize the child’s 
demands at this age, for something new and for 
sceial responsibility—to economize time in ele- 
mentary instruction—to recognize and take ad- 
vantage of the child’s individuality then assert- 
ing itself, and of his expanding fields of inter- 
est—to take the child before the limit of school 
age and give him the benefit of secondary educa- 
tion—to decrease the number of people elim- 
inated—and lastly, to recognize the necessity of 
providing for an easy transition to high school. 

More important for my discussion than the 
economic and psychological factors are the 
social factors. “In the adolescent period the 
youth is interested in the doings of society, but 
he has acquired thru experience a different atti- 
tude toward society than that held in his imita- 
tive years. He realizes that people about him 
are working with a higher degree of perfection 
than he is able to exhibit. His interests, there- 
fore, are not merely those of imitative effort; 
his interests are those of social excellence. The 
social ambition of youth has assumed therefore, 
a new qualitative aspect. We have heard it said 
that adolescence is an age of storm and stress; 
of intense emotion; of changeableness; of self 
assertion; of strong social attraction. This 
being the case, the adolescent demands release 
from the maternal methods of control necessary 
in the elementary school. While the school will 
yield to the demand for self-direction, the proper 
attitude must always be one of careful, sym- 
pathetic guidance. Altho the early adolescent 
demands more freedom than the elementary 
child, he is not ready for the independence or 
individual self-control of the senior high school. 
It is a unique age and needs unique handling; 
possibly only when isolated from younger and 
older pupils.” I, therefore, believe that a high 
school organization of the three-three type can 
create the best environment and give the proper 
attention to the natural social grouping and 
sceial tendencies of adolesceut children. 

It is the purpose of the school to promote the 
discovery and development of each individual’s 
dominant interests and powers thru the presen- 
tation of a wide variety of human experience 
and appeals. 

For the remainder of this discussion I shall 
mention certain socializing devices which we 
are using in Winfield, and which we believe to 
be in keeping with the psychological and social 
aspects of children of the junior high school. 

One of the foremost appeals which the school 
can offer is an opportunity for school wide par- 
ticipation in athletics and physical training, on 
the basis of a high grade of scholarship and 
conduct. Everyone will grant, I believe, that 
no other appeal is sufficiently strong to retain 
certain individuals in the school environment. 


il 


A school organization giving opportunity for 
athletic activity to all children would, in accord 
with present day tendencies, demand a school 
day of such length that the great bulk of the 
studying might be done under supervision in 
the school day, and at the same time allow a 
period twice a week at least for recreational 
activity in the form of directed physical exer- 
cise, plays and matched games. To be sure, 
after-school hours may be used too for this 
same purpose, but it is apparent to all that only 
a small portion of the school may participate in 
so short a space of time. For those who ean, 
we are, of course, providing a wholesome form 
of leisure occupation. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 

A further appeal is to be found in the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs of the school. The principal or 
teachers with a keen appreciation of child nature 
and interests, may by sympathetic guidance be 
of untold benefit to boys and girls of this plastic 
age, by instilling into their minds high ideals 
for the nurture of body, mind, and spirit. The 
Clean Speech Club, The Anti-Tobacco Club, 
The Campfire Girls’ Club, Boy Scouts, ete., may 
be the means of awakening certain individuals 
to a school life of useful service, thereby pro- 
viding the type of environmental reaction from 
the child in the school which we would wish of 
the adult in the workaday world. 

A further encouraging factor and one which, 
I believe, is worthy of our attention is a plan 
of co-operation between the school, the com- 
munity and the home. Under the leadership of 
junior high school boys last spring a city-wide 
clean-up was efficiently made in Winfield. This 
spring one citizen of the community has offered 
$75.00 to be distributed among those boys mak- 
ing the largest profit from gardening the vacant 
Icts of the city. This work is to be in charge 
of the supervisor of the high school farm and 
the boys’ summer playground activities. All 
are familiar with the home credit system. Cer- 
tain features properly adapted to one’s own 
community may likewise provide a wholesome 
form of occupation outside the school day and 
at the same time instill a respect for work. The 
parent-teachers’ association offers a further 
form of co-operation made possible thru the con- 
sideration of mutual interests. Especially has 
it its place, I believe, in the organization of the 
junior high school. Parents thru intelligent 
consideration of the child’s needs are led to 
become the strongest adherents of the plan. 


Scholarship and Supervised Study. 

A fourth appeal which the school offers is 
based on a high grade of conduct and scholar- 
ship. No student may hold an office in the 
school or in his class, who is not among the 
highest in scholarship. Again, only those of the 
highest rank may appear on the program of the 
graduation exercises, or in the school’s literary 
activities. No one with a grade below II, and 
a deportment grade of I may participate in a 
matched athletic game. Again, a high grade of 
deportment, attendance and punctuality is re- 
quired of all who are excused from the midyear 
and final examinations. Certainly, administra- 
ters are overlooking a vital point, who do not 
correlate scholarship with dominant interests of 
childhood. 

What may be another significant appeal asso- 
ciated with scholarship is that to be found in a 
division of the school day that shall provide for 
individual differences by directed study under 
Mr. A. A. Douglass, 


the teacher’s supervision. 
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writing in the Pedagogical Seminary for June, 
1915, on “The Present Status of the Junior 
High School in the United States,” says: “The 
length of the recitation period in the junior 
high school varies from twenty-five to forty 
minute periods. All but about fifteen per cent 
report more or less supervised study, exclusive 
of the general study hall. Seventeen schools 
have periods of approximately one hour, with a 
part of the time devoted to the recitation, and 
the remaining time devoted to study under the 
direction of the teacher to whom the pupil has 
just recited. This helps to individualize the 
work, by allowing the teacher to become more 
acquainted with the pupil’s needs and to learn 
the pupil better.” 

Commissioner Wood of California states, that 
in his judgment “the course of study in the in- 
termediate school should make adequate pro- 
vision for study, and especially for periods when 
the pupil can be taught how to study. The pro- 
gram should be arranged so that the pupil can 
be able to study a part of the time in the class- 
room under the direction of the teacher of the 
subject.” 

In Winfield we have 50 minute periods, with 
2% minutes for recitation and 25 minutes for 
study. The pupils, teachers and parents are 
enthusiastic for the plan. 

That segregation as to sex is another factor 
offering certain advantages during the early 
adolescence, can hardly be denied. Altho we 
have not tried this in Winfield, other than in 
the vocational subjects and music, certain dis- 
advantages for a school wide application are 
ayparent in the way of providing buildings and 
equipment; on the other hand, many benefits 
have been gained in experiments tried elsewhere, 
and the concentration in one building, of large 
numbers of children under departmental in- 
structors, will tend to overcome the objection 
as to building and equipment. 


Music and Dramatization. 

Again, the appealing power of music makes 
it a factor demanding recognition in the school 
organization. Nothing is so great an emotional 
intensifier, and hardly anything has a more up- 
lifting influence both to those participating and 
to those listening, than good music. It, there- 
fcre, needs to be given its proper place in con- 
nection with gymnastic and folk games, pag- 
eants, marches, evening entertainments, morn- 
ing exercises, and various celebration days. We 
have in Winfield, a junior high school orchestra 
of 65 children, and a band of 25, both of which 
give their concerts at regularly stated times, 
aside from appearing in chapel and at the var- 
ious functions of the school and community. 
Aside from the instrumental organizations, 
there is at present a cantata chorus of one hun- 
dred girls and a minstrel chorus of sixty boys. 
In the spring the junior high school will com- 
bine with the upper grades of the city in fur- 
nishing a program employing four hundred 
children in chorus and one hundred in orches- 
tral instruments 

Dramatization as a means of motivating the 
study of literature and general reading and as 
a means of providing an opportunity for self 
assertion is a factor which cannot be overlooked 
by those who would meet fully the responsibil- 
ities entrusted to them in the education of 
youth. The normal child is pre-eminently a 
doer; and for us to ask him to sit thru day after 
day in the school as an attentive listener, never 
allowing an opportunity for that dynamic re- 
action which he by nature is most eager to 
make, is to encourage taciturnity, awkward con- 
trol, and irresponsibility. In Winfield the aim 
is to dramatize certain significant situations of 
history and literature which admit of ready 


dramatization. The students in each year of 
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the high school give at least one appearance 
annually, in which practically every student of 
the high school has a part in one way or an- 
other. The Treason of Benedict Arnold, David 
Cepperfield, Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, 
Silas Marner, As You Like It, etc., ete., are 
among the dramatizations presented during the 
past year. This spring the classes, high school 
chorus, and physical training combine their 
efforts in the production of a Shakesperean 
festival. For each of these performances an 
admission charge of ten cents is made, which 
covers all the cost of production, and provides 
the class with a permanent fund for meeting 
its expenses without continual assessments. In 
the senior year, the balance of this fund is used 
to buy a class memorial for the school. 
Unity of School Spirit. 

A further appeal is to be found in the esprit 
de corps, which the new organization makes 
possible. A child recognizes himself as a part 
of a larger social unit than that to which he 
has been accustomed in the one room school, in- 
asmuch as he is receiving different treatment 
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in the matter of having four or five teachers in- 
stead of one. He is not confined to one room, 
but has several. He may have his own chapel 
exercises, his own athletic, musical, literary, and 
dramatic organizations, his class officers, elected 
on the basis of high scholarship, his class grad- 
uating exercises, furnished by his own class 
members, and his own principal. All this makes 
him not only seem larger and feel larger, but 
best of all it makes him act larger. It gives him 
a real reason for wishing to stay in school. The 
school attracts him. The adolescents of the 
community acquire the school going habit, the 
parents are brought into enthusiastic support of 
the school, with the result that 95 per cent of 
our graduating class for the past two years, 
have come into the senior high school the next 
fall. 

All these varying forms of so-called school 
activities should, to my mind, be among the 
most carefully directed and planned features of 
the school. It is the policy of the junior high 
school authorities of Winfield to give the chil- 


(Concluded on Page 80) 
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Mr. Edward C. Baldwin, agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, in charge 


of school finances, 


anc! recently compiled the above chart to illustrate the organization, activities 
and appropriations of the Massachusetts Board of Education. The chart 


shows in detail 


the relationship which exists between the State Board of Education and the legislature and 


between the board and its executives. 
control over continuation and trade schools, 


Thru the commissioner of education the board has 
normal schools, special schools, elementary and 


high schools, special educational activities and recently university extension. 
Incidentally the chart shows the appropriations which are available for the several ac- 


tivities of the board and its agents. 
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Efficiency of Supervision for Small School Systems 


H. O. Dietrich, Superintendent of Schools, Curwensville, Pa. 


Some time ago a young man, who employed 
one of our high school graduates, said to me, 
“Your boys and girls certainly can’t spell.” I 
paid very little attention to the statement, but 
a few days later questions like these came to my 
mind: 

If our boys and girls cannot spell, what else 
can they not do? 

Can’t they add, subtract, multiply, divide? 

Can’t they even write? Are these criticisms, 
hurled against our schools with such terrific 
power, true? 

In answer to the questions concerning spell- 
ing, arithmetic, ete., I said: Surely they can do 
those things and do them well. Here is Miss X, 
she. surely teaches spelling thoroly, and Miss Y, 
she is a splendid teacher of the fundamentals 
in arithmetic. But the more I thought the more 
dubious I became concerning my answers. I 
asked myself how do I know Miss X jis an effi- 
cient teacher? Have I ever measured her teach- 
ing ability by anything definite? I checked her 
in my record as a teacher of, Scholarship, 2; 
Discipline, 1; Personality, 3; etc. But these are 
only my personal estimates. I sti!l cannot say 
that I have measured her carefully as to results 
or efficiency. So I have no right to say she 
teaches spelling to produce efficiency. 


Failure of Rating Schemes. 

These criticisms perhaps are true, and just so 
leng as we cannot base our arguments upon 
undeniable facts we would better not argue with 
the public, because to convince, we must have 
absolute proof. Our pupils showed a fair per- 
centage of ability, as we estimated ability. Our 
standard for promotion was 75. Each teacher 
was at liberty to let that 75 represent a value 
otf work according to her own judgment. A 
pupil in grade five for instance was rated at 85 
by Miss ©, while a pupil of equal mind, and 
effort, was given a rating of 65 by Miss D. So 
we see that this valuation is rather personal and 
really tells us very little. So I began to see that 
the estimates of the work of our schools, as a 
whole, regarding efficiency of teachers, ete., 
had been a personal, rather than a scientific 
treatment. To be sure Dr. K says a teacher 
should be rated according to scholarship, dis- 
cipline, personality, etc. This seems very good 
and I have been following that method, but still 
when we compare ratings made by different 
people we see that they differ. Superintendent 
L rates Miss X at 82 in discipline, Superintend- 
ent M rates the same teacher at 75. So our 
means of rating or of measuring is rather 
general. 

Not long ago a superintendent said to me that 
he judged the efficiency of his teachers by the 
number of pupils promoted. Altho the state- 
ment may prove true yet is it not a fact that it 
may be a good way to judge the ability of a 
teacher to push pupils thru the grades ? 


A Case in Point. 

One of our teachers at one time (she’s quit 
teaching now and a blessing, too) had the habit 
of rating pupils very high. When promotion 
time came she had her reports to argue froin, 
and as a consequence practically every pupil in 
her room was promoted. While I believe that 
it is a teacher’s business to prepare as many 
pupils for promotion as possible, yet when we 
tely on the teacher’s own estimation, without 
just having measured that estimation and effi- 
ciency, we are often led astray. I have observed 
that the pupils of this particular teacher made 
very slow progress in the next grade, while the 
pupils of another teacher of the same grade, 
who held over eight, ten and twelve pupils every 


year, made rapid strides in the next grade. 
There may have been a difference in the teach- 
ers of the next grade, as both sets of pupils went 
to the same teacher. So in this case the teacher 
who seemed to work highest and to promote the 
greatest number, evidently did the poorest teach- 
ing. To rate one teacher 95, and another 75, 
would not tell me more than my observation had 
taught me. Ratings have little value at the 
best. A teacher is either proficient or not. But 
just how should we determine when a teacher is 
proficient? A teacher proficient for Superin- 
tendent X, might not be thought proficient by 
Superintendent Y. 

So I decided to measure the difference in 
ability, speed, accuracy, ete., of the two sets of 
pupils. 

A Standard for Tests. 

While a large number of school folks seem to 
be dubious about measurement in the school- 
recom, saying we are putting too much time on 
formality and not enough on essentials, I firmly 
believe that if some of those dubious school offi- 
cials would try some of these so-called formali- 
ties or “specialist’s fads,” they would not be in 
the same old rut all the time. When Burbank, 
by selecting seed from the best plant and again 
from the best and again, indefinitely, produces 
a plant or fruit almost to his desire, does it not 
seem reasonable that we in education should 
be able to do the same thing by selecting the 
teachers who produce the highest number of 
eficient pupils? Let us understand efficient 
pupils to be pupils who have the least number 
of failures in comparison with a certain stand- 
ard. Standards are the tabulations of results 
obtained by giving the same quality of work to 
a large group of children at different times or 
to different groups of children. It seemed very 
reasonable that what children in Texas should 
be able to accomplish, children in Curwensville 
too should accomplish. 


A Spelling Test. 

My first study of efficiency was that of spell- 
ing. I used the Ayres’ Seale. Dr. Ayres has 
collected certain data which serves as a standard 
for spelling. The date of the seale is computed 
from an aggregate of 1,400,000 spellings by 
70,000 children in 84 cities thruout the country. 
The words are one thousand in number and the 
list is the product of combining different studies 
with the object of identifying the one thousand 
commonest words in English writing. The 
words for each grade are approximately of equal 
spelling difficulty. The grades made by the 70,- 
000 children according to the Ayres’ Scale and 
the grades of Curwensville children according 
to the same scale are as follows, viz: 
Curwensville Test 

Ayres’ Scale 
Grades Per Cent 


Ayres’ Test 
Grades Per Cent 


os 


~ 


zZ i9 2 77.0 
3 88 3 93.5 
+ 94 4 86.1 
5 96 5 98.3 
6 9S 6 99.0 
7 94 7 98.0 
8 92 8 97.0 
Average 91.5 Average 92.8 


The results for the different grades are exactly 
as they are found. The grade averages were all 
above the standard reached by the 84 cities, save 
the second and fourth. The second grade fell 
below the standard by 2 per cent and the fourth 
by 7.9 per cent. This beyond a doubt is due 
to the fact that in the second grade we have 35 
per cent foreign element and in the fourth grade 
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46.5 per cent foreign element. Altho we fell 
down in two grades, yet we have an average for 
all the grades of 92.8, while the average reached 
by the 70,000 was 91.5. So we exceeded this 
standard average by 1.3 per cent. This is but 
one of the tests I have applied to our schools, 
and space does not permit me to go on with the 
results of the S. A. Courtis tests in arithmetic, 
English and reading, or the Thorndike test in 
handwriting. 

Am I now ready to refute the arguments of 
the businessmen that our boys and girls can not 
do the common things well? Yes, emphatically, 
yes. Why? Because I have found out by actual 
measurement. We as schoolmen can not depend 
upon academic discussions, but must be ready 
to base our arguments upon undeniable facts. 
I have found that our teachers seem to work 
tceward a definite end, pupils work with zeal to 
attain a certain standard and note their im- 
provement from time to time. Noted educators 
have been advocating a reform in school courses, 
ete., for years with practically no results. The 
time when uniformity in schoolwork must be 
looked upon as producing a stunted growth is 
at hand. 

The Teacher and Supervision. 

The idea of the superintendent in rating a 
teacher’s efficiency very often is entirely wrong. 
The teacher is marked according to her ideas 
and fits into the school system as a small part 
of machinery fits into a machine. She is often 
rated according to her power to maintain dis- 
cipline, hear lessons, correct papers, give marks, 
ete., and perhaps most of all to gain the favor 
of janitor, principal or superintendent. The 
teacher that thinks for herself is the teacher 
supervisors very often do not want. So long as 
a teacher is hampered by rules and dictations of 
a supervisor and not allowed to follow individ- 
uality, just so long can we expect poor schools 
in that system. 

I firmly believe that the average teacher is 
not to be blamed for poor results so much as the 
average supervisor. The time when any teacher 
could work his way up thru the grades and 
become the head of a school system is past. 
School supervision is expert work and demands 
trained men, men with professional training 
and keen insight into educational problems. 
Just so long as a supervisor is not trained, so 
long as he has not absorbed the best of our 
modern educational problems by professional 
study, so long is he holding back the efficiency 
of his schools. One of the most knotty problems 
of our schools is supervision. Unless he has 
studied these problems he is a misfit. Any ordi- 
nary clerk can attend to details and petty 
things. So, before we can expect a great change 
for the better in our systems we must insist on 
professional men as supervisors, men who know 
how to apply efficiency tests to both teacher and 
pupil, men who can inspire. 

It is not enough that we judge a teacher by 
general observations, but rather by scientitic 
efficiency tests. While I admit that accurate 
measurement is impossible, that there is no 
measuring scale by which we can tell why one 
teacher should have an efficiency rating of A, 
and another of B, I do hold that all teachers 
who can show results in their pupils, that meas- 
ure up to, or beyond, an average standard for 
the country, should be rated as proficient and 
others non-proficient. 

Then let us, who have charge of a small school 
system, forsake our office chairs, get out and do 
something. If we are not in a position to do 
so, if we have not studied efficiency methods as 
yet, let us take the first opportunity, when the 
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Of What Use is a School Board? 


HE attacks upon school boards, as well as 

upon trustees of educational enterprises 

generally, take various forms, according to 
the peculiar sorrows of the makers of the at- 
tacks. Of course, they are always motivated 
by personal considerations or impulses. Almost 
nothing ever happens in the human world that 
is not so motivat:d. Aggrieved teachers and 
supervisors, aggrieved parents, aggrieved tax- 
payers, politicians, ministers, former board 
members, publicists real or supposed, reformers 
and a variety of other persons make the attacks. 

The board member spends his efforts not 
in quieting vanity arising from compliments, 
deserved or not, but in resisting the sense of 
injustice due to complaints, a sense that per- 
petually tends to make his work inferior to 
what it would normally be. The complaints 
are many and frequent, perhaps constant; the 
compliments are few, and but occasional, if 
received at all. 

It is profitable to search the reasons and the 
causes why boards exist especially now when 
at many points there is urgency to do away with 
boards of education and to substitute either, 
first, a single commissioner, or second, the ac- 
tion of a general body of commissioners attend- 
ing to all kinds of public duties, with the schools 
but incidental. 

At the beginning, let us ask whether or not 
for legislative purposes a committee does better 
than a single individual. Legislation aims at 
general principles and methods to cover a variety 
of situations by no means all of which can be 
foreseen. It needs no argument to discover 
that three men will suggest a greater variety 
of situations than any one of their number 
could foresee, and that nine will foresee more 
than any three of the same number can suggest. 
There is no escape from the conclusion that a 
committee is superior to a single individual for 
legislative purposes. 
for judicial matters. 

The next phase of the matter is whether or 
not a general purpose committee is superior to 
a single purpose committee. The question here 
is whether the schools will do better under a city 
commission or council or under a special govern- 
ing board. The former thinks of the schools 
in direct correlation with police, streets, hospi- 
tals, fire service, etc., etc. The latter thinks 
of the schools alone or perhaps in correlation 
with the public library, which is not a bad 
combination. It is obvious that under such 


The same argument holds 


circumstances, the schools are not likely to be 
subordinated so greatly to other interests. Since 
the schools are not less than of equal importance 
with any other city interest, it follows that 
we should not take the risk of having them sub- 
ordinated to one or more of such interests. 

It comes next to consider whether or not the 
work of the political control as exercised by a 
single commissioner or by a special or general 
commission is mainly legislative and judicial 
or mainly executive, for we may concede that 
if the work is mainly executive, then a single 
commissioner is best. 

What is executive or administrative work? 
Evidently, it is applying immediately to con- 
crete situations and to definite persons general 
rules. The executive as such does not con- 
sider principles and methods. As an agent of 
social forces with jobs to put through, he has 
not time to think. He acts. 
according to agreed rules. 
passes on. 


He functions 
He works and 
He settles things yes or no, at once. 

Is such the work of a school control agency? 
Not at all. This is the work of the supervisory 
and teaching staff. To a slight extent in some 
cities, the political control which transforms 
laws into personalities and into buildings is 
executive, but in most cities it is wholly and in 
all cities it is mainly legislative and judicial. 

Here and there an educational person thinks 
that he or she would rather deal with a single 
commissioner than with a board, but such a 
person simply From one 
person there is no broad and varied considera- 
tion of the many factors involved. 


lacks experience. 


We prefer 
the jury that tries the facts to the opinion of 
any one judge because the twelve jurors are 
enough to mirror human nature. 

Once in a while, perhaps in one case in 
twenty, there is justice from an individual when 
there wou!d be no justice from a group, but in 
the very great majority of cases, the final de- 
cision of several is superior to that of one. 

Our great industrial and commercial enter- 
prises in the course of the past decade have de- 
veloped wonderfully the board work. 
now direct. 


Directors 
The chairmanship of the board 
of directors is now in nearly every large concern 
a more important office than that of president, 
who attends to the executive work, and is but 
a member of the board of directors and seldom 
now its chairman. 

The last consideration is this, that for the city 
superintendent, the special purpose committee 


is far superior to the single commissioner. Two 
personalities wear one another out far sooner 
than do seven. Again, the superintendent who 
has a general commission with which to deal 
cannot assume that the individual commis- 
sioners are at heart eager to help him forward. 
On the contrary, he must assume that nearly 
all of them feel greater interest in other de- 
partments than the schools. 

The abolition of the board of education would 
be a serious blow to American education. It 
would reduce revenues and salaries and all 
other expenditures, by decreasing the general 
public interest. It would make the city super- 
intendency even more perilous. than it is now in 
too many cities. Where a general commission 
takes up the work, it would lead to neglect. And 
where a single commissioner comes in, it would 
lead to poverty of resources and to tyranny 
of management. 

There are always three tyrannies to be 
avoided,—the tyranny of the court, the tyranny 
of the legislature and the tyranny of the ex- 
ecutive. Each restricts freedom and growth 
and happiness. And the sure way to establish 
a tyranny in any field is to rely upon one man 
as dictator there. Such would be the single 
commissioner inevitably. 

There is a norm of size for the board, but it 
should always be a real committee of several 
persons of rather unlike interests and natures’ 
but every one a citizen of value and activity. 
The norm depends upon the population. It is 
doubtful whether any board should be so large 
as to be a legislature and no court, and it is 
certain that no board even in a village should 
consist of less than three persons, and even so, 
five or better. The norm lies between five and 
twenty-five whether for the rural district or 
for the metropolis of New York with its more 
than five millions of people. Five is a number 
ample even for a city of a hundred thousand 
population. It is only the city of a million or 
so that needs as many as nine members. 

For the schools we need many ideas, many 
sympathies, many interests and one manager 
under proper control. The small board of 
education with a single school executive as the 
agent is the ideal solution of the problem. 
Thereafter, the elements of right-mindedness 
in the board membership and of competence in 
the superintendent are but details capable of 
proper handling where a community has a live 
public opinion and a tender conscience. 
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term closes, go to some standard university, and 
drink to the fill, so that we will be real live 
supervisors instead of figure heads. We indeed 
can feel proud and are fortunate when we can 
view with satisfaction the results of our school 
as year by year we check our system and thus 
check ourselves, and more fortunate is the com- 
munity whose Board of Directors have sense 
and backbone enough to select only such men to 
their superintendencies. 
Some Suggestive Literature. 

Should we not be in a position to attend some 
university, we can do the next best thing, i. e., 
read, and study, scales of standard measurement 
and surveys. Let us become acquainted with 
the Russell Sage Foundation, with the Carnegie 
Foundation, with the work of Dr. Geo. D. 
Strayer of Columbia University, who directs 
fifteen special collaborators for the determina 
tion of standards of measurement for the United 
States Bureau of Education. 


Along the line of surveys, because there is a 
logical connection between standards of meas- 
urement and surveys, I would suggest that we 
read the Thirteenth Yearbook of the National 
Seciety for the Study of Education, and the 
Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for 1914 and 1915. 

Those who are interested in Normal surveys 
will find those of the Wisconsin Normal Schools 
helpful; those who want suggestions for rural 
surveys read the Vermont or those of the coun- 
ties of Georgia, Texas or Alabama. There are 
excellent suggestions in the report on the Rural 
and Village Schools of Colurado. Those en- 
gaged in high school work will find the survey 
of the Danville, N. Y., high school very inspir- 
ing. Excellent ideas for small school systems 
may be gathered from surveys of the Newton, 
Mass., Solvay, N. Y., or Bellefonte, Pa., schools. 

The city School Circular, 1915-16, No. 2, of 
the United States Bureau of Education, gives 


ample material for any superintendent or super- 
visor to apply in his own system no matter how 
large or small that system may be. 

The question of cost no longer enters into the 
undertaking. Show the board that you have 
the facts by which they can safely defend their 
school system, and they will gladly pay for the 
printing of your survey or report. By actual 
inquiry I found that 94 per cent of our super- 
visors in towns of four to ten thousand popula- 
tion have never made a study of their schools 
upon a scientific plan, yet those same men will 
teli you how good a school system they have, 
and pose as strong men educationally. Any 
man who has not made a detailed study of his 
system along important lines like normal-age, 
over-age, under-age, failures in grades, repeti- 
tien, cause of failures in subjects, strong and 
weak points in teaching, unit cost of instruc- 
tion, cost per pupil, ability of pupils in differ- 
ent subjects, percentage of population in school, 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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Exemption of School Property from Taxation—II 


Harry M. Trusler, A. M., LL. B., Dean, College of Law, University of Florida 


We already have seen that public school prop- 
erty is inpliedly exempt from taxation, and that 
the federal government cannot tax state insti- 
tutions and vice versa. Whether a private in- 
stitution is a school, whether its property is 
exempt from taxation, and whether its immun- 
ity extends to taxes of every sort is a matter of 
stututory interpretation. Acquisition of prop- 
erty by an educational institution does not ex- 
empt it from taxation for the current year, if 
the tax already has been levied. The fact that 
a school charges tuition generally does not de- 
prive it of its immunity from taxation. Under 
the ordinary statutory provisions where a school 
leases and uses property for educational pur- 
poses, it is not required to pay taxes thereon; 
altho there is conflict of authority as to whether 
such property is taxable to the lessor. Other 
aspects of the exemption of school property 
from taxation will now be considered. 


Exemption of Trust or Endowment Funds. 

The exemption from taxation granted to insti- 
tutions of learning includes, according to the 
usual holding, not only the real and personal 
property actually devoted to school purposes, but 
also funds donated and bequeathed to it, by way 
of endowment or in trust for its uses, the in- 
come of which is entirely devoted to the main- 
tenance of the institution (37 Cyc. 939). Thus 
it was he!d in Massachusetts that personal prop- 
erty held in trust as an accumulating fund for 
Williston Seminary was exempt from taxation 
under a statute exempting the personal property 
of a literary or scientific institution. It was 
contended here that the property was not yet 
ihe property of the seminary; that the vesting of 
it was expressly postponed until certain condi- 
tions precedent were fulfilled and that the possi 
bility that it would become the property of the 
seminary could not exempt it. But the court 
answered: “The statute of exemption is not 
limited to personal property in possession. It 
exempts all the personal property of such insti- 
tutions, whether in possession or not. The word 
“nroperty,” in its ordinary legal significance, is 
nomen generalissimum, and extends to every 
species of valuable right and interest” (18 N. E. 
210). 

The whole matter practically resolves itself 
into the question: Is property used for the pro- 
motion of education when the income only is 
devoted to that purpose? As to personal prop- 
erty the answer is quite uniformly in the aftirm- 
ative. As to real estate it is generally in the 
negative, altho under some circumstances courts 
have exempted it also (22 Atl. 156; 36 L. R. A. 
847; 40 L. R. A. 119). But real estate owned 
by a school and rented for income purposes 
must very clearly appear to be within the lan- 
guage of the exemption, or it will be subject to 
taxation. Thus land deeded to the Wagner 
Free Institute of Science, the rents of which 
were devoted to school purposes, was held tax- 
able altho its charter expressly exempted “any 
gifts, bequests, or endowments” to the institu- 
tion. The hesitancy that courts experience in 
exempting such real estate is shown by the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the opinion: 

“The first and most obvious question which 
arises is, does this property come within the 
description ‘gifts, bequests or endowments,’ con- 
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tained in the act of 1864? It certainly is not 
a ‘bequest,’ as the title is derived by deed, and 
not by will, nor can we regard it as a ‘gift,’ 
within the manifest meaning of the act. Gifts, 
in their ordinary legal sense, are donations of 
chattels, and the same meaning attaches to them 
in the common popular sense also. A gratuitous 
conveyance of the title to a piece of real estate 
is in a very large sense a gift, but it is not so 
designated in the popular, or in the legal, 
thought or expression; and we would not feel 
at liberty to depart from the ordinary meaning 
of the word in construing a statute exempting 
property from taxation. Nor is the word ‘en- 
dowment? any more apt to describe such prop- 
erty as this. ‘Endowment’ is defined by Wor- 
cester as ‘property or pecuniary means bestowed 
as a permanent fund: as the endowments of a 
college or hospital or a library’. It is certainly 
understood, in common acceptation, as a fund 
yielding income for the support of an institu- 
tion” (11 Atl. 402). 

The view most favorable to educational insti- 
tutions has been formulated by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals as follows: “An exemptation 
of an educaticnal institution from taxation will 
include property held by it for rent, the income 
of which is used for the work of the institution, 
unless there are qualifying words which show, 
or tend to show, that only property used by 
the institution or connected with it is to be 
exempted” (40 L. R. A. 119). 

A resume of the economic disadvantages of 
exempting lands rented by educational institu- 
tions for income purposes is given in the dis- 
senting opinion in the above case. Such im- 
munity from taxation, it is claimed, “would 
lead not only to manifest injustice in the matter 
‘f placing burdens upon the other property in a 
community, but would lead corporations con- 
dueting such institutions to select, for the pur- 
pose of investment, those cities and towns which 
had the highest tax rate, in order to benefit by 
the advantage thereby given in competition for 
tenants. For, just in proportion as the sur- 
rounding property is subjected to a greater tax, 
is a greater bonus given to the corporation which 
ywwns the exempted property, a part of which 
bonus it can afford to give in the shape of a 
reduction of rent whereby to entice tenants 
away from the owners of the surrounding prop- 
erty—just in proportion to the increase of the 
exempted property held by such corporations in 
a city or town, must the tax rate become higher, 
and the inducement greater to such corporations 
to invest their surplus there. And this leads to 
further injustice. The tenants of such a cor- 
poration, induced to become such by a reduction 
of rent, are thereby enabled to undersell their 
neighbors, who are compelled to contribute their 
just proportion towards bearing the burden of 
taxation placed upon the property they occupy.” 

Of course after the law-making body has 
spoken the wisdom of its enactment is no reason 
for a refusal to give it full effect. But public 
policy is always considered, as a matter of in- 
terpretation, in order to ascertain the meaning 
and extent of the law in question. 


Taxation of Property Rented to Maintain 
Schools. 


An educational institution cannot as a gen- 
eral rule claim exemption from taxation in 
respect to property which it rents out for pur- 
poses wholly unconnected with its educational 
work or which it otherwise rents as an invest- 
ment and a source of profit, even tho the rent 
or other income from the property is devoted to 
the support of the institution (37 Cye. 938). 
Thus it was held, under a constitution permit- 
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ting exemptions of property actually used for 
church, school, or charitable purposes, that prop- 
erty which is rented for stores, ball rooms, or 
theaters cannot be exempted altho the income 
therefrom is appropriated for the charitable uses 
of the association (28 La. Ann. 512). 


An exemption of all buildings used exclu- 
sively for literary purposes, not leased or other- 
wise used with a view to profit, does not extend 
to a building a portion of which is rented for 
stores, altho the remainder is used for the pur- 
poses of a college and the income derived from 
the rent is applied to the support of the college 
(19 Ohio 113). So the exemption of college 
grounds will not include land and buildings 
rented to a third person to be used as a prepara- 
tery school (24 N. J. L. 498). 

But the exemption laws or charter provisions 
in some cases are broad enough to include prop- 
erty yielding a revenue, where such revenue is 
applied directly and exclusively to the main- 
tenance of the school (94 S. W. 90). Thus an 
exemption from taxation of the property of a 
college “while so used for the promotion of 
science,” exempts property so invested as to pro- 
duce an income which is used for the purposes 
of the college (59 Conn. 163). So a charter pro- 
vision of a college providing that its “property, 
income and proceeds shall not be subject to tax- 
ation,” includes within the exemption all prop- 
erty of the corporation, whether used directly 
for college purposes or as a source of income 


(156 Fed. 112). 


Taxation of Greek Letter Societies. 

Attempts frequently have been made by col- 
lege fraternities to have their property exempted 
from taxation under various statutory provis- 
ions. The Delta Kappa Epsilon Society of 
Hamilton College resisted the taxation of its 
property under a statute of New York which 
provided that the real and personal property of 
‘a corporation or association organized exclu- 
sively for the moral or mental improvement of 
men or women, or for educational, scientific, 
literary or library purposes, and used exclusively 
for carrying out one or more of such purposes 
shall be exempt from taxation.” The charter of 
the fraternity declared its objects and purposes 
to be simply literary and for the promotion of 
the fine arts. The court found, however, that 
its primary purpose was to afford its members 
a home while attending college—a club-house 
for rest, recreation, and fraternal intercourse, 
rather than for the purposes recited in its char- 
ter. Consequently, the tax upon its property 
was upheld. Undoubtedly this decision is cor- 
rect, for if the holding were otherwise “the orig- 
inal corporators might, if so disposed, declare 
the object of their incorporation to be one which 
would entitle the corporate real estate to exemp- 
tion from taxation within the terms of the 
statute, while as a matter of fact it was used for 
en entirely different purpose and one which 
would not entitle it to exemption” (77 N. Y. 
Supp. 840). 


A like decision was rendered when the Phi 
Betta Epsilon Corporation, contending that its 
property was exempt, sued to recover taxes paid 
under protest to the city of Boston. It was 
neld, under a statute providing that buildings 
used for educational purposes should be exempt 
from taxation, that even if some literary or 
scientific work was done in the house in ques- 
tion, yet if its dominant use was as a dormitory 
or boarding house for its members, it is not 
exempt. As Judge Hammond said: “The hous- 
ing or boarding of students is not of itself an 
educational process, any more than is the hous- 
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ing or boarding of any other class of human 
beings” (65 N. E. 824). 

The Sigma Alpha Epsilon Society of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, under the oral permission of 
the trustees, erected a chapter house on the 
campus. A statute exempted from taxation “the 
real estate of all literary or scientific institu- 
tions occupied by them for their own purposes 
or by any officer thereof as a residence.” The 
court decided, however, that the property of the 
fraternity was properly taxed, declaring that its 
purposes were neither literary nor scientific, 
but rather domestic. That the building was on 
the land of the university was deemed immater- 
ial. Said the court: “The lot on which this 
building was erected was occupied neither by 
the university nor by any officer thereof but by 
an independent corporation for its own pur- 
poses, and therefore it lost the privilege of ex- 
emption which might under other conditions 
attach to it. Suppose, for illustration, the uni- 
versity had leased a lot to a citizen of Orono, 
who erected a boarding house or a store for 
students thereon, could it be contended that the 
boarding house or store could escape taxation 
merely because it rested on land that might 
have been used by the university for its own 
purposes, but in fact was not? The exemption, 
which must always be construed strictly, does 
not go so far” (74 Atl. 19). 

In another case the University of Maine built 
a chapter house on its campus for the Kappa 
Sigma Society, allowing the fraternity to occupy 
it under a contract of purchase. In holding this 
property also liable to taxation the court said 
that while the legal title of the property was in 
the University of Maine, not all the real estate 
of literary or scientific institutions was by stat- 
ute exempt from taxation, but only such as was 
occupied by them for their own purposes or by 
any officer thereof as a residence (80 Atl. 831). 

A more liberal policy toward Greek letter 
societies, however, is noticeable in more recent 
legislation. In 1909 the Legislature of Kansas 
provided that “all real estate not exceeding one 
half acre in extent and the buildings thereon 
situate, and used exclusively by any college or 
university society as a literary hall or as a 
dormitory, if not leased or otherwise used with 
a view of profit and all books, furniture, appa- 
ratus and instruments belonging to such society, 
shall be exempt from taxation.” Under this 
statute it was correctly held that the lot and 
chapter house of the Kappa Gamma Society of 
the University of Kansas was not subject to 
taxation, altho the legal title to the property 
was vested in a trustee for the use of the society. 
Use, not ownership, was declared to be the test 
of the exemption. The court held, in brief, that 
it was the purpose of the legislature to encour- 
age the construction and use of dormitories as 
homes for non-resident students at colleges and 
universities. “The fact that the chapter house 
is not open to the public, or to anyone who may 
apply for admission, does not deprive the society 
of the statutory exemption. Other similar socie 
ties may be organized without limit by the stu- 
dents, so that all may have adequate dormitory 
facilities. 


a building used exclusively for a literary hall 


When they do organize and acquire 


or dormitory, they too will be e: titled to the 
benefit of the exemption” (52 L. R. A. N.S. 
995). 


Residences of Professors in School Buildings. 

Is school property which is also used for resi 
dential purposes by its professors, entitled to 
exemption from taxation under a statute grant- 
ing such immunity only when the property is 
used exclusively for school purposes? Under 
such a statute it was held by the Supreme Court 
of Missouri that the property of the Kemper 
Military School was exempt from taxation altho 
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the proprietor, the professors, instructors and 
servants resided thereon. Said the court: “The 
phrase ‘exclusively used’ has reference to the 
primary and inherent use as over against a mere 
secondary and incidental use. If the incidental 
use (in this instance residing in the building) 
does not interrupt the exclusive occupation of 
the building for school purposes, but dovetails 
into, or rounds out those purposes, then there 
could be said to be left an exclusive use in the 
school on which the law lays hold” (113 S. W. 
1083). 

Supporting the same conclusion Judge Poche 
in a Louisiana case (2 So. 193) said: “It stands 
to reason that a college, with some two or three 
hundred scholars, who would a'so be boarders, 
would not lose its character as being used ex- 
clusively for school purposes, because it contains 
rooms for the accommodation of necessary 
teachers, as well as for the servants required 
for the preparation of the food of the teachers 
and scholars, and for the performance of other 
household duties. It is too plain, in our minds, 
for argument that all these incidents are neces- 
sary adjuncts to property used exclusively for 
college purposes. It would certainly be impru- 
dent, if not dangerous, to leave unoceupied at 
night, or when classes are not being actually 
taught, a building used for school purposes in 
a large city; and the argument which would hold 
that the occupation of such building by a jani- 
ter and his family would destroy or even impair 
its character as being used exclusively for school 
purposes would doubtless find no sanction under 
the true meaning of the article of the constitu- 
tion, or even in reason and common sense. Is 
it entitled to more consideration when applied 
to the owner of the building, who is the princi- 
pal and one of the teachers of the school kept 
therein ?” 

It is almost uniformly held that the statutory 
exemption from taxation of property used ex 
clusively for school or educational purposes is 
not destroyed by the fact that the proprietor, 
teachers, or other persons connected with the 
school reside in the building, when such resi- 
dence is merely incidental to the use of the 
building as a school and is not made the primary 
object of the persons interested (21 L. R. A. 
N. S. 171). 


Other Uses Added to School Uses. 

In order for school property to enjoy its ex- 
emption from taxation, it is necessary that the 
uses to which it is devoted, however unconven 
tional, should promote the welfare of the school 
and be in reality school uses. Consequently, 
whenever the use of the school building as a 
residence is the main object of its occupants, 
or becomes. a matter of mere personal conven- 
lence or advantage, such a building cannot be 
said to be used “exclusively” for school pur- 
poses, and accordingly is not exempt from taxa- 
tion. As the Supreme Court of Nebraska said, 
in considering the case of the principal of a 


commercial and preparatory schoo!, “if he had 
lived in the building as a matter of mere per- 
sonal convenience and advantage, and not be- 
cause it was necessary to the discharge of his 
duties as an educator, or to promote the suc- 
cess of his school, then it is evident the property 


was not used exclusively for school purposes, 
and consequently was not exempt from 
tion” (85 N. W. 35). 

Assuming that the proprietor is living prop- 
erly in the school building in order better to 


taxa 


discharge his duties, will the fact that certain 


members of his family are not connected with 


the school nor employed in its operation deprive 


exclu- 
sively used for school purposes? This is a close 


the school of its character as property 


question. The decisions, perhaps, may be har- 


monized by saying that if the school is kept 


bona fide for its own sake, the entire family may 
occupy the building without destroying its ex- 
emption; whereas, if the school is maintained 
male fide thru a desire to evade the payment of 
taxes on the property, the exemption will fail 
(Note 21 L. R. A. N. S. 171). On this sub- 
ject the Missouri Supreme Court has said: “To 
hold that the proprietor of such school, charged 
with the primary duty of ideally developing the 
mind, manners and morals of his pupils, may 
reside in the schoolhouse if he is unmarried, 
and thus have the benefit of the exemption, and 
may lose it if he is married and resides there, 
or to hold that, if married, his wife and children 
must be banished, tho his family be in a manner 
merged in the school family, is to make the law 
absurd and harsh. Such construction is to be 
avoided” (113 S. W. 1083). 


On the other hand the Court of Civil Appeals 
of Texas has held that a house owned by a 
practicing attorney in which he lived with his 
wife, who conducted a day and boarding school, 
is not exempt from taxation as property exclu- 
sively used for school purposes. As Judge Fly 
said: “It was never contemplated that a man 
engaged in any calling other than teaching 
could, by having his wife teach school in the 
residence, exempt it from taxation. If appel- 
lant had been a teacher in the school, and had 
no other profession, the property might have 
been exempt from taxation; but when there is 
appended to the teaching the practice of law, 
or to the practice of law the teaching of children 
is appended, the premises were not used exclu- 
sively for school purposes. If the contention of 
appellant were sustained, an attorney at law 
with a practice that was bringing him a princely 
income, could exempt a palatial residence from 
taxation, by having his wife engaged in teaching 
a few pupils” (36 S. W. 495). 

A professor who leases and occupies school 
property as a residence may be liable to pay 
taxes on it, regardless of whether taxes can be 
assessed against the school owning it. Thus an 
early statute of Massachusetts provided that 
such real estate of literary and scientific insti- 
tutions as should be actually occupied by them, 
or by the officers of such institutions, for the 
purposes for which they were incorporated, 
should be exempted from taxation. Harvard 
College having leased a dwelling house to a 
professor for $400 a year, it wes held that the 
tenant was liable to pay taxes. Said the court: 
“By the lease the plaintiff had an estate in pos- 
session in the house and land, and the college 
had only the reversion. He had an estate in 
possession for which he might be legally taxed. 
It would be otherwise if the building had been 
built for one of the professors and had been oc- 
cupied by the plaintiff with the permission of 
the college, and without having an estate therein 
or paying any rent therefor’ (2 Cushing 611). 
Many years later houses belonging to Harvard 
College were occupied as dwellings by profes- 
surs without rent or lease, except that their 
rental value was taken into account in voting 
salaries, and it was held, inasmuch as the pro- 
fessors could better perform their duties by 
residing there and had no estate therein, that 
the property was not taxable (48 L. R. A. 547). 

A few decisions are extremely liberal in 
helding incidental uses of schoo! property do 
not destroy its exemption from taxation. Thus 
the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas has held 
that a building used as a boarding school is not 
deprived of its exemption as a building used 
exclusively for school purposes by the fact that 
the owner and his wife, who were both teachers, 
resided in the building, and that he permitted 
the use thereof for entertainments, charging no 
more than the expense of the lights and the ar- 
rangement of the furniture (39 S. W. 1110). 
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The Mechanical Equipment of School Buildings 


The subject of sewage disposal for schools 
located in unsewered districts is one which often 
causes considerable anxiety to school boards. 
Generally the trouble is accompanied by a larger 
or smaller amount of expense which may, or 
may not, be necessary. A great deal of the 
trouble and considerable expense can be spared 
hy selecting a location where the slope of the 
site and character of soil are suitable for a small 
disposal plant. In fact, it can be proven that in 
certain cases the ground may be so unsuited for 
sewage disposal as to make the purchase of a 
more expensive site (which is better suited to 
the end desired) an economical procedure in the 
end. 

In general, sewage disposal for a school should 
not include the water from the roof as this pro- 
duces an excessive amount of liquid to take care 
of in a very short time and infrequent at per- 
iods, so that the plant must be designed entirely 
too large for at least nine-tenths of the time. 
This in itself will operate so strong!y against 
the requirements of the septic tank (explained 
luter) as to make success almost impossible. It 
will in addition require a much larger initial 
expenditure for needless capacity. The roof 
water should be carried to nearby dry wells, 
spilled into a creek or gutter, or (if desired) 
it can be collected in a cistern and pumped into 
a tank from which it may be drawn to flush 
water closets. Assuming, therefore, that the 
roof drainage may be neglected in this particu- 
lar discussion, the disposal system must take 
care of all drainage for the building which will 
average about 100 gallons per day per person in 
ordinary structures occupied 24 hours per day. 
A school, however, is not occupied for this 
length of time; no laundry work is done there 
and little water is used for culinary purposes. 
In consideration of these facts the amount of 
sewage per pupil drops from 100 gallons by 











(Part XII—Sewage Disposal) 
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about one-third, to approximately 30 gallons per 
pupil per day. 

There are several methods of sewage disposal 
which can be used; the intermittent sand filter 
system, the contact system, the percolating filter 
system and the field absorption system. It is 
sufficient for the purposes of this discussion to 
say that most disposal systems (excepting that 
of field absorption) employ open tanks or filters 
and that such installations are not desirable for 
school work owing to the odors, to the danger 
of pupils falling in, ete. How a disposal system 
can take raw sewage and without the addition 
ot any chemicals or other ingredients and with- 
out any mechanical manipulation whatsoever 
“an produce a resultant, free from germs and 
ecmparatively harmless is indeed wonderful. 
That this discharge can be purified to a point 
exceeding that of drinking water is little short 
of marvelous! Such are the facts, however, and 
the results are obtained simply by the intelli- 
gent use of the natural laws and forces which 
we have at hand. 

Sewage is composed almost entirely of water. 
This water carries a few other substances such 
as waste matter, soap suds, grease and other in- 
gredients, and some insoluble minerals which 
may get into the system. It is a well known 
fact that animal and vegetable matter when 
thrown upon the ground will putrefy, or rot, 
and gradually disappear. In fact, the original 
sewage disposal system consisted of this natural 
process to dispose of the slops and filth. Where 
too many slops were thrown in the same spot 
the ground became water soaked and turned 
sour. This process, scientists tell us, is entirely 
due to the activity of bacteria. These bacteria 
divide into two classes, one of which breaks 
down or decomposes the material and the second 
of which purifies or makes harmless the result- 
ant. Let us see how this can be applied to the 
modern septic tank. 


The modern septic tank is generally built 
scmewhat in the shape shown in Fig. 118, the 
sewage entering a chamber A thru the inlet I, 
passing under a partition E, into the septic 
chamber B. Here it decomposes as it moves 
slowly thru the chamber towards the division 
wall F. When the sewage enters the tank the 
heavier portions and those which are insoluble 
settle to the bottom forming the sludge indi- 
cated by X. After the tank has been in service 
for some time a spongy, slimy mat is formed in 
chamber B. This mat floats on the surface of 
the water and serves to colonize and multiply 
the bacteria in the tank. Access to the tank is 
obtained thru the manholes MH, which are set 
at the finished grade FG. After it is completed 
the tank is invisible, being entirely buried 
under-ground. Only the three manholes and the 
vent V extend up to the surface of the ground 
and are visible. 

By the time the sewage reaches the dam G it 
has become a thoroly dissolved solution which 
pours over the dam into the chamber C known 
as the discharge or “dosing” chamber. In this 
chamber the outlet from the tank is located. 
This outlet is governed by the syphon S which 
discharges thru the drain D intermittently for 
purposes later explained. Now the action in the 
septic tank, it must be thoroly understood, is 
only half of the complete purifying operation. 
The discharge from the tank is not harmless 
or odorless, contrary to the ideas of many people 
who think a septic tank is a sort of a sewage 
punacea. The remaining work consists of ren- 
dering this discharge pure and of absorbing it 
or of taking care of it in some other inoffensive 
manner. 

Before we leave the subject of septic tanks 
let us glance at Fig 119 which is another type 
of tank to serve the same purpose. This tank 
is built with a center division and has two in- 
lets, A and B, and two outlets, K and L, gov- 
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erned by the syphons, I and J. The sewage 
entering at A passes into chamber C which is 
known as the “settling” chamber. All the heavy 
matter sinks to the bottom in this chamber and 
the water overflows the dam X into chamber E 
(known as the “septic” chamber) where the 
septic action takes place, altho some decompos- 
ing work goes on in chamber C as well. After 
passing thru chamber E, the middle stratum of 
the water passes up thru the pipe in the wal] Y 
and thru the wall into the dosing chamber G. 
Similar action is followed on the other side of 
the tank where the sewage coming in at B, 
passes thru D, F and H and then out of the 
dosing chamber by means of L. It will be noted 
in the sectional view that this tank is shown as 
set flush with the grade M so that the whole top 
of the tank is exposed. Either this or the method 
used for the first tank is permissible. 

For the purposes of this article a tank for 
500 pupils has been shown. This is because few 
elementary schools exceed this number of pupils. 
particularly in sections where no sewers exist. 
Therefore, it is the disposal equipment shown 
for the maximum condition likely to be encoun- 
tered. 

The most important points of septic tank de- 
sign relate to the cultivation of the bacteria 
therein. It is a remarkable fact that a new 
septic tank gives but little satisfaction for a 
period of approximately six weeks which is the 
time required to deve'op the bacteria to their 
most active condition. The condition of inac- 
tivity also follows whenever a tank is cleaned, 
unless a portion of the “mat” is retained and 
“planted” in the new tank to accelerate fermen- 
ation. 

In passing thru, the water in the tank should 
be agitated as little as possible so as not to 
hinder the formation of the mat, maintaining 
the same intact after it has formed and also in 
order not to disturb the sludge or non-decom- 
posing material which settles to the bottom. As 
the bacteriological action which goes on is a 
constant one continuing unceasingly in the 
darkness both night and day, it has been found 
that the best results are obtained where the 
discharge of sewage into the tank is constant or 
a'most constant during the whole 24 hours and 
that the septic tank gives less and less satisfac- 
tory results as the sewage discharge into it be- 
comes more and more intermittent and irreg 
ular. 

The sewage in passing thru the tank becomes 
too far fermented if it remains more than 24 
hours and on the other hand is not properly 
acted upon if it remains less than this period. 
This is one of the reasons why a septic tank 
applied to schools will not give as satisfactory 
service as one applied to an institution such as 

hospital or alms house where the building is 
occupied both day and night and seven days a 
week. In fact, septic tanks have been found to 
be quite impracticable for churches where they 
are used only one day a week. Therefore, for 
500 pupils at say 30 gallons each per day, the 
tctal daily sewage will be 15,000 gallons. This 
reduced to cubic feet (15,000 divided by 74) 
gives 2,000 cu. ft. This is the required capacity 
of the tank exclusive of the dosing chamber. In 
the second tank shown the combined capacities 
of both sides must he considered. 


The discharge from a septic tank for schools 
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should be taken care of if possible by what is 
known as a disposal feld or rather two disposal 
fields. Two fields are desirable since it is neces- 
sary to turn the sewage into one field one day 
and into the other field the next day, giving each 
field a breathing space of 24 hours in which to 
dry out. A typical case of this kind is illus- 
trated in Fig. 120 in which the school building 
SB is supposed to house 500 pupils. The 8 in. 
sewer leaves the building and flows down to the 
septic tank SB (the detail of which has already 
been shown in Fig. A). After leaving the septic 
tank the sewage goes to the three-way valve V 
which throws it into one of the two branches 
leading to disposal field “DF No. 1” or to dis- 
posal field “DF No. 2.” 

It is essential in order to get a flow from the 
building to the tank and then to the field that 
the field be located at a lower level than the 
point at which the sewer leaves the schoo! base- 
ment. If this is not the case pumping must be 
resorted to which is very undesirable as well as 
costly. The lines on Fig. 120 marked 10, 9, 8, 
7, ete., are grade lines, each line indicating the 
fall of a foot in the ground level going from the 
building to the field. 

The disposal fields themselves consist of 3 in. 
tile pipe T, as shown in Fig. 121. The bottom 
of these tiles is about 10 in. below the surface 
of the ground, G. They are laid with open 
joints covered by a cap C and set in a trough 
B, which allows a small amount of leakage at 
each joint. Where the earth E is not of a por- 
ous or absorbent nature these tiles are buried 
in trenches which are filled in with sand and 
gravel F so as to facilitate the absorption of the 
discharge from the septic tank. Another method 
of laying tile for these fields is shown in Fig. 
122, where the finished grade is indicated by G, 
the original earth by E, a special absorbent 
filling by F, the main distribution line M sup- 
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plying the branches B which are installed upon 
bricks S so as to keep them properly lined up. 

To prevent these fields from becoming soggy 
and sour by constant applications they are used 
alternately, but even this is not sufficient. If 
the septic tank discharged a constant flow the 
ground in the field nearest the point of entrance 
ot the pipe line would be over saturated by the 
ecnstant supply during every other day and the 
remote portions of the field would never be 
reached. To overcome this objection the dosing 
chamber is installed in the tank into which the 
sewage passes until the chamber has been filled 
to a predetermined level. When this point is 
reached the syphon is filled and once the flow 
is started it continues until the chamber is 
emptied to its low level. This results in supply- 
ing enough liquid to penetrate all portions of 
the field before it can leak out thru the joints, 
thus, as it is technically termed, “dosing” the 
field thoroly. 

After the discharge from the tank enters the 
soil it is set upon by the second class of bacteria 
which require air in order to properly do their 
work. These bacteria are thickest at the sur- 
face of the ground and gradually disappear 
until at the depth of five or six feet they are 
practically extinct. These bacteria soon render 
the tank discharge practically harmless so that 
it amounts to little more than introducing an 
equal amount of water in ‘the soil. This water 
is rapidly absorbed and vaporized in the field so 
that no drains beyond this point are necessary. 

Another method whereby more superior puri- 
fication results can be obtained is known as the 
intermittent filter disposal system, an idea of 
which ean be obtained from Fig. 123. Here the 
drainage line DL enters the septic tank §S as 
before. After passing thru the tank the sewage 
is discharged by a syphon to the distributing 


(Concluded on Page 82) 
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Some Defects of Public School Administration 


Ernest W. Robinson, Supt. Webster-Dudley School Union, 


Rules and Regulations. 

In our inquiry into the powers and duties of 
Massachusetts superintendents it was shown in 
the tabulation that 79 out of 182, or 48% of 
those answering had in their school systems no 
printed rules and regulations, for the general 
government of the schools and for the guidance 
of the various school officials. No matter how 
small a school system may be there is a suffi- 
cient abundance and variety of large and small 
administrative problems continually thrusting 
themselves forward to board or superintendent 
to warrant the existence and operation of a set 
of formal rules and regulations which shall 
serve both as a protection and a support for all 
the administrative workers in any system. 
Otherwise there is apt to be a very unsatisfac- 
tory and flimsy method of deciding important 
matters in an offhand manner which invites 
trouble later when other prob!ems similar in 
form but quite different in principle offer many 
pitfalls for officials who attempt an omniscience 
which is both absurd and positively detrimental 
to smooth and efficient school management. 

Experienced officials realize that rules and 
regulations constitute the system of checks and 
balances which have been found necessary to fix 
clearly the duties and relations of the various 
types of school workers, and that they form an 
adequate basis, if drawn up with sufficient com- 
prehensiveness and practicability for a business- 
like administration of the educational process in 
communities large or small. The experienced 
board member well realizes how important a 
wise and conservative set of rules can be, and 
how dubious a practice it is to amplify or 
rescind such rules without caution and due de- 
liberation. The new member bringing into the 
board a message of promise from the busy out- 
side world of affairs is usually the one inclined 
to sort over, select, reject and rearrange what 
seems to him musty and hide-bound restrictions 
to up-to-date methods of official control and 
management. The “ambition to say something 
and to do something to disturb settled educa- 
tional conditions” may be natural to some types 
of school officials, but it finds its poorest field 
of effort in any attempt to wantonly alter any 
rules and regulations which have been thought 
out sometime with more or less care, which 
should be their main ‘raison d’etre.” In gen- 
eral, any rules which are just, in accordance 
with statute principle, and based on common 
sense will be found of inestimable aid to every 
body of officials composed of many types of 
workers with widely varying degrees and kinds 
{ responsibility, who comprise the directing, 
managing and teaching force of our school 
systems. 

How one superintendent secured the formu- 
lation of permanent rules for his school system 
may be cited here, because of the value of the 
argument he urged. Viarious school workers, 
and numerous parents were coming to him con 
stantly for rulings on matters which occur re- 
peatedly in general substance and form in every 
system, possessing only incidental variations 
of detail. What should he do? It was his first 
year in the business. He had no standards of 
His board was of little 
assistance to him as they sensed no trouble or 
discomfort from the lack of form in the matter. 
The superintendent determined accordingly to 
make them assume a share of the burden of 
constantly deciding certain kinds of questions 


experience to aid him. 


arising almost every day. Most of these were 
up to the chairman for solution; at first he 
enjoyed the sensation of Delphic power; later, 
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_ Note—This article is the sixth installment of an 
important series discussing in detail, the functions and 
relations of school boards and superintendents. The 
author is a schoolman of long experience and wide 
knowledge in school administration. He uses Massa- 
chusetta laws as the basis for his discussions.—Editor. 
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however, it palled upon him. The full board 
was asked to rule on many matters of ordinary 
recurrence. 

When enough cases had been presented to 
develop an irritation and a tendency to ques- 
tion the need of the board to make so many 
decisions on small matters, the committee finally 
asked the superintendent why he couldn’t settle 
all these questions himself without troubling 
the board. He replied that he probably could 
do this but did not care to assume the respon- 
sibility in a new position and with many new 
teachers to advise. He suggested, however, that 
the formulation of rules and regulations cover- 
ing the general classes of duties, powers, and 
relations, of the various officials, together with 
certain administrative 
operation and 


decisions concerning 
management, discipline, ete., 
eculd be prepared and put into permanent form 
by the school board, and that this would prac- 
tically solve the difficulties complained of. 

The chairman of the board who was the man- 
ager of a large mill at once objected, and stated 
that his concern employing thousands of opera- 
tives had never found any need of mill rules 
and regulations for their guidance. Therefore 
he could not see how a school system employing 
a superintendent and a few teachers could be 
in very great need of them. “But,” he added, 
“if you can show me, I am willing to be con- 
vinced.” This certainly was a fair spirit. 

The superintendent began by pointing out to 
him first that the industrial establishment cited 
ecntained workers whose fathers and grand- 
fathers before them had toiled in their day and 
generation for the company, and therefor knew 
by life habits its rules and regulations; second, 
that with a new superintendent and many new 
teachers in the system, there were many un- 
familiar problems of administration constantly 
arising and no fixed body of tradition to aid in 
their solution; third, that the majority of de- 
cisions to be made involved principles of right 
and fitness that could be quite accurately set 
forth and formulated into rules by the board, 
in the quiet of its committee-room, and in the 
absence of any special detailed cases to serve 
as a distracting element; fourth, that such a 
formulation of general administrative princi- 
p'es and specific official powers and relations 
would aet instantaneously as a solvent in a 
pretty clouded condition of affairs for all con- 
cerned, and would set clear and straight the 
place and power of every one connected with 
the school system. In other words, it was both 
commonsense and business sense. 


At the conclusion of the superintendent’s 
plea, the chairman, after a moment’s pause said 
with a smile, “You’ve won. How soon can you 
present a preliminary set for our examination ?” 
The superintendent opened the drawer of the 
board table immediately in front of him, and 
taking out several typewritten sets of rules and 
regulations which he had some time previously 
prepared for just such an opportunity, passed 
them to the various members with the sugges 
tion that they examine them during the next 
month and pass on them if they wished at the 
next recular meeting. This was done. The 
rules were gone over exceedingly carefully; they 
were examined section by section, discussed, 
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amended and rearranged and finally adopted 
seriatim and shortly after put into effect. The 
superintendent has had in a period of several 
years but few cases of discipline, and the school 
board has had actually none in that same time. 
Naturally there are no questions now of powers, 
duties or board rulings for any school officials. 
This can mean but one thing, smooth, friction- 
less school relations and management, as far as 
any rules can effect such results, and a corre- 
spondingly increased working etliciency and joy 
of service in that school system. 

In order to observe more closely the effect of 
confusion of function and poor business man- 
agement upon educational efficiency, it will be 
well to examine the workings of several depart- 
ments of school activity, in each of which de- 
partments one or more examples of operation 
will be cited to bring out some point of prin- 
ciple or procedure. The departments which will 
be considered are the following: 

1. Selection of Teachers. 


2. Salaries. 

3. Books and Supplies. 

4. Hygiene and Sanitation. 

5. Repairs. 

6. Janitors. 

7. New Buildings. 

8. Finance and School Accounts. 


9. General Control. 
10. Annual Reports. 


Selection of Teachers. 

A Massachusetts law enacted within a com- 
paratively short time says that the superintend- 
ent of schools shall recommend teachers to the 
school board. It specifies nothing as to their 
election by the board. That is of little moment, 
however, as the purpose and intent of the law 
are so manifest in this simple form that the end 
its framers sought is being attained more and 
more effectively each year as the comparative 
figures in this regard are examined again. Fif- 
teen years ago in this state, but 9% of 182 
superintendents report full power of appoint- 
ment. This is not as it should be. It is strange 
that the spirit of scientific management whereby 
high officials should have a controlling voice 
in the selection of the working force with which 
they were to produce responsible results, should 
have been so faint and laggard in many school 
boards as to compel the application of this stat- 
ute spur in the interests of better business 
methods. 

How long could any “going” manufacturing 
concern do business if its directors withheld to 
themselves the sole right to appoint foremen 
and other workers without the counsel, consent 
or knowledge of the managing superintendent / 
The query seems almost absurd from the com- 
mon knowledge we have of scientific business 
management as exemplified in the conduct of 
typical, successful establishments. A striking 
instance of lay interference with expert man- 
agement of a very large and prosperous textile 
establishment in New England, a few years 
azo, may illustrate the effects of such a policy 
when applied to the industrial field. 

This establishment bad a directing board of 
In the course of time one be- 
came incapacitatec bs sickness, another was 
away very much of the time so that he lost 
touch of affairs qaite completely, and the third 
member, who knew nothing of textile manufac- 


three members. 


turing, and had never in his life spun anything 
but club yarns, conceived the original idea that 
his opportunity had come to run the mill in an 
advanced and progressive manner after plans 
ind specifications all his own. He therefore 
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proceeded to get into action, discharging and 
replacing men here and there, and causing many 
valuable officials to resign on account of the 
intolerable frictional conditions that speedily 
developed thruout the plant. The loss of pro- 
ducing momentum was noticeable almost at 
once. The superintendent, who was retained, 
was occasionally consulted but never knew what 
new faces might greet him in his office or down 
in the mill, as he entered the works each morn- 
ing. But he was a “stayer,” and determined to 
hold things together if he could. 

It took but a short time comparatively to 
throw this great mill system completely out of 
gear and to cause it to be run at a heavy loss. 
It became involved in expensive litigation which 
nearly caused its finish. By desperate work, 
however, a recovery was made; the alert director 
and club-yarn spinner was legislated out of 
office by the higher courts; and a new set of 
trustees appointed by the same authorities, none 
of which trustees were however directly con- 
cerned in textile production. The superintend- 
ent who “stayed with them” is now in supreme 
cmmand in that mill system, and scientific 
management is now more than ever an active 
principle of its operation. The establishment 
of expensively equipped and _ well-supervised 
playgrounds for present and future physiolog- 
ical and psychological benefits is an example of 
the breadth of vision exercised by the present 
management. The analogy between a board of 
business directors, and a board of education is 
quite complete and the point of the illustration 
should be obvious to every educator. Directive 
and executive functions should co-operate and 
not conflict. Public education is also big bus- 
iness. 


Another example of confusion of function, 
this time in the educational field, will drive 
home the truth of the folly of lay interference 
with expert service. A superintendent of schools 
of a small town once had an informing exper- 
ience with two members of his board, who with 
the confidence of Phaeton attempted personally 
to operate the local school system, even as 
Phaeton attempted to drive the horses of Phoe- 
bus Apollo. Like Phaeton, they were consid- 
erably singed ere their task was done. 

These two members decided that the third 
member of the board was a useless appendage 
and could be wisely retired to the background 
of the operative scheme in order to maintain 
“good composition” in the foreground where 
they were to act. A glance at the superintend- 
ent convinced them that he was a curious super- 
fluity whose chief function seemed to be to 
appear busy occasionally around the premises, 
and to chat pleasantly with the town treasurer 
at the end of each month. An exhaustive sur- 
vey of the American system of government by 
checks and balances, of the history of educa- 
tion, of laws that underlie community thought 
and action, a survey that must have taken them 
a few hours at the least, convinced them that 
there was too much “expert stuff” being worked 
in the school system. Without conferring with 
the superintendent they summarily abolished 
the positions of the supervisor of music and 
supervisor of drawing. 

The superintendent argued in vain that grade 
teachers could not and would not keep up to 
standard without constant expert supervision. 
He was over-ruled, however. He also pointed 
out that these departments had been established 
many years before by a special town vote, and 
money for their support was separately appro- 
priated each year by the town. At the next 
annual town meeting the supervisors of music 
and drawing were replaced by an overwhelming 
vote. The point thus far revealed is that a 
school board is a board that has only delegated, 
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and not absolute powers. The people are the 
real school directors. Heeding the voice which 
had been so emphatically expressed, an effort 
was made to fill the supervisors’ positions. Dis- 
regarding again the superintendent’s advice, a 
supervisor was chosen who alleged that she could 
teach both music and drawing. She tried to do 
it, could not do it on account of the physical 
and intellectual demands of the work and gave 
up the ghost in four months. It oceurred then 
to the overworked committee that the superin- 
tendent ought to get busy and help them with 
suggestions. He was only too glad to try to be 
of service and promptly renamed the previous 
supervisors who had done such good work: be- 
fore being ousted. These departments are now 
running and have been running for a long time 
with excellent success. 

Another committee, against the advice of the 
superintendent who suggested the transferring 
of a hard working teacher to an easier district 
in order that her work might have a chance to 
improve, dropped her from the force with very 
little consideration, in spite of the fact that in 
the previous year her salary had been raised 
voluntarily by this same board. Her friends, 
who were numerous, had organized themselves 
quietly and demanded of the committee fair 
play. The committee did not care to offend 
such a representative body, neither did it care 
to reverse its own decisions. It appealed to the 
superintendent who refused to give any post- 
mortem advice in the matter stating that he 
had given all his arguments at the previous 
meeting, and that he did his talking before the 
vote was taken, and never afterwards; that this 
had developed into another case entirely with 
political features with which he wished to have 
nothing to do. 

After a weary tossing between Scylla and 
Charybdis the committee finally reinstated the 
teacher and transferred her as previously sug- 
gested by the superintendent. It had its per- 
sonnel changed however, in the succeeding two 
years by friends of the teacher who insisted that 
men who would give more deliberation to the 
important matter of electing or rejecting teach- 
ers for the public schools, must serve them on 
the board. 

Cases of this type could be multiplied show- 
ing, that where individual favoritism, political 
pressure, personal conceit or any other unde- 
sirable force placed teachers in the schools 
against the advice or without the knowledge of 
the superintendent, trouble for the board and 
superintendent, and educational loss for the 
pupils must ensue as inevitably as the night fol- 
lows the day. 

The selection of teachers is a professional 
task. The board has the right to ask the super- 
intendent to tell why he wants such and such a 
teacher in preference to some other, if there 
are other applicants. Every superintendent ex- 
pects to be held strictly responsible for good 
results from the work of any teacher elected at 
his request. Investigation has shown that most 
superintendents have had at least a ten years’ 
training for their superintendency by serving in 
schools as a teacher. Is it not fair to assume 
that they know more than the board collectively 
or more than any individual member is apt to 
know what constitutes good teachers and th 
promise of good teachers ? 

Salaries. 

It would seem pertinent at this time to dis- 
cuss another school problem here, that of teach- 
ers’ salaries. In the question of teachers’ salar- 
ies the actual decision of the amount to be paid 
lies naturally and properly with the school board 
because theirs is the task of apportioning prop- 
erly the entire school budget; but recommenda- 
tions for individual cases should come from the 


superintendent, especially when no fixed system 
of increase of salaries with tenure exists. Some 
years ago a superintendent had been trying 
patiently for a long time to establish a system 
in the matter of minimum and maximum sal- 
aries and rates of increase. The majority of the 
beard being mill managers did not like to tie 
themselves down to any contractual obligations 
in this matter of salaries. 


One year sudden economy considerations pre- 
yailed at the annual election of teachers, few 
salaries were raised, these few being those of 
home girls whose excellent character and work 
were familiar to all the members of the board. 
The superintendent argued against this pseudo- 
merit system stating that while he did not op- 
pose the raising of the salaries in any of these 
cases individually, it was in substance uncon- 
scious favoritism that was operating in the 
minds of the board for if they did not recognize 
the equal merits of other excellent workers the 
school system would eventually suffer loss. The 
argument did not prevail. 


The resignation of several of the best teachers 
in the service a few days later did however pre- 
vail. The superintendent was asked to prepare 
a minimum and maximum rate of salaries and 
a schedule of increase; these were put into 
operation very soon with the result that the 
schools of that community began to grow 
stronger and have been commented on favorably 
by competent authorities for their good work, 
the cause being ascribed to the good quality of 
teaching evidently secured and maintained by 
the fair salaries offered. The point is clear. 
Se'ection of teachers is properly the work of the 
professional director, the superintendent of 
schools. 

From the committee’s point of view the ques- 
tion of salary is a proportional one relating to 
the entire school budget, and less directly to 
the relative amount of school appropriation to 
the entire town or city budget. These are natu- 
ral and wise considerations to keep in mind. 
However in the superintendent’s point of view 
the question of salary related directly to the 
securing and maintaining of a good quality of 
teaching; he also realizes that fair play and 
adequate compensation are two powerful ener- 
gizing forces in any teaching system. 

Now both these views are correct, only one is 
concerned with getting the money from the 
town and city, the other with applying it wisely 
in detail to produce results. Recognition on 
the part of the committee of the vital import- 
ance of this department of school activity, the 
teaching department, with a strong determina- 
tion to maintain here a high standard of ser- 
vice, and recognition by the superintendent of 
the often difficult problem of the committee, and 
a willingness on his part to proceed moderately 
in his requests for consideration on this line 
will eventually combine to bring about mater- 
ially satisfactory results and co-operation of the 
two bodies, legis!ative and executive. In any 
well balanced school system the superintendent 
cannot work alone and a committee should not 
try to. Co-operation is the keynote of admin- 
istrative accomplishment. 

Textbooks and Supplies. 

It would seem that the selection and recom- 
mendation of textbooks certainly would come 
within the scope of the superintendent’s pro- 
fessional training and duties of study. Massa- 
chusetts superintendents must recommend text- 
beoks when a change is contemplated, yet there 
are many school committees still which appoint 
sub-committees to use up much valuable time on 
this important matter and bring in reports and 
recommendations which are often found to be of 
deubtful value because of questionable elements 
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which are brought into the decision of recom- 
mending a given text for formal adoption. 

Right here a comment on the prevalence and 
doubtful wisdom of appointing numerous sub- 
ecmmittees on textbooks, new buildings, sup- 
plies, distribution, repairs, finances, rules and 
regulations, courses of study, discipline, teach- 
ers, promotions, ete., seems to be quite pertinent 
to our general theme of administrative relation- 
ships. In a larger school system with numer- 
ous activities and heavy expenditures it is clear 
that smaller committees can deal with the var- 
ious phases of school activities better than a 
larger committee if for no other reason than be- 
cause of the difficulty of having a fu'l attend- 
ance of members at any regular meeting. Pro- 
gressive communities have moved steadily from 
the time of Philadelphia’s five hundred members 
of the school board down to the present five 
members of the city of Boston along the line 
of reduction of the size of school committees 
with the idea of elimination of politics and 
other friction causing conditions, and for closer 
cohesion of board members, and consequently 
better administration thru better understanding 
by a few capable men of the numerous problems. 
But in a smaller town an energetic superin- 
tendent can as a rule secure data on any de- 
partment under consideration and present it to 
the board. 

To return to the subject of the selection of 
textbooks two instances of committee action, 
one of doubtful wisdom and the other of abso- 
lutely nonsensical character might be mentioned 
ay this point. In the first instance many years 
ago a young superintendent carried to a board 
meeting held at the home of one of the board 
members a bag heavy with books for examina- 
tion of which he wished three or four new texts 
to be adopted. Arriving at the house at 8 
o'clock in the evening he chatted with the mem- 
bers until nine when the chairman asked him 
what was in his bag. He took out a few books 
the first of which was a physiology. The doctor 
of the board, for there is always a doctor or two 
on a well balanced board, looked at it a few 
moments, became reminiscent, and the evening 
was spent on interesting tales of the profession 
of surgery. It must be admitted that it was an 
eltertaining evening. At 11 o’clock came re- 
freshments; just before twelve the superintend- 
ent urged a return to the examination of books. 
“Bother,” said one, “haven’t you looked over 
these carefully?’ “Most assuredly,” replied he. 
“How much will the total cost be?’ He gave 
the sum. “Then I move, Mr. Chairman, that 
the superintendent of schools be empowered to 
procure such new books as he deems necessary.” 
The motion was carried with the request that 
the superintendent make some account of it for 
record for the next meeting! The criticism of 
the foregoing instance is obvious; too much 
time consumed for too little deliberation of an 
important matter by the board; too much 
authority referred to the superintendent, espe- 
cially since he was young in the work. This 
was complimentary but contrary to the best 
business policy. Another point to note is ‘ae 
breaking down of distinct, careful, judicial de- 
liberation and decision, when official actions are 
decided upon in too comfortable and social an 
atmosphere. The best business decisions de- 
mand correct business form and conditions. 

lhe other illustration is quite different. The 
self-appointed superintendent referred to in a 
previous instance, decided to select books and 
in bids on supplies, in a certain year. Ig- 
ing the mere superintendent’s recommenda- 
tion they turned down his requisition lists for 
books and supplies together with the bids that 


no} 


he had received from well-known houses, and 
sen, to Chicago, Philadelphia, New York and 


elsewhere for bids and estimates for a few hun- 
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dred dollars’ worth of books and supplies. In 
due time supply lists arrived, were mulled over 
and finally after much futile correspondence 
were rejected and the lists presented by the 
superintendent adopted because these proved to 
be the most economical and properly selected. 
This was because they had been prepared by a 
competent official who knew what he wanted 
and how to ask in detail for proper bids. The 
supplies however came two months late because 
of the excessive correspondence due to the var- 
ious misunderstandings of the members of the 
school board trying to do unfamiliar work. 

The books that came in response to their 
order were of an older and an earlier edition 
than those in use at the time in the schools and 
had to be returned. In despair, the legal super- 
intendent was appealed to to straighten out the 
tangle which was causing severe criticism 
amongst the parents of the community because 
of the school board’s efforts to interfere in that 
field of work for which they had no capacity or 
technical knowledge of details. 

The legal superintendent again gladly ac- 
cepted an opportunity to fulfill a duty of his 
office; the community, however, became so weary 
of the efforts of the committeemen trying to do 
the actual and professional work of the superin- 
tendent that repressing their desire to oust them 
by the impeachment process eventually threw 
them out of office at the next two successive 
elections. The new board composed of quiet 
elderly, shrewd, intelligent men placed the power 
for running schools in the superintendent’s 
hands and held him strictly responsible for re- 
sults, giving him all material and moral sup- 
port that any executor could wish or wisely use. 

Here again are two principles illustrated, the 

rst, educational loss, and the folly of any board 
with delegated legislative functions attempting 
tu usurp and exercise an executive function, and 
second, the penalty of getting out of touch with 
the people who elect a representative board, 
which does not represent or carry out the best 
traditions of American communities in school 
administration. The selection of textbooks with 
their recommendation is clearly then within the 
professional training of the superintendent. 
The artificer in any craft, if he knows what 
proper tools are, has a right to demand them, 
if he is to be held responsible for results. The 
amount that could be spent for textbooks in a 
given period is properly a question for any 
board to consider very carefully. In any event, 
it is sound business practice to give to the 
superintendent of schools a full and fair oppor- 
tunity to present the need of new textbooks and 
to help in their selection for the schools. 


Hygiene and Sanitation. 

The hygienic and sanitary condition of school 
buildings is properly a responsibility of the 
superintendent in the average sized school sys- 
tem. Proper heating, lighting, ventilation 
should be hygienic features upon which com- 
ments and recommendations should be made by 
him which could be acted upon feasibly by the 
beard. A superintendent had urged upon his 
committee several times, the desirability of 
cleaning up certain bad sanitary conditions in 
the schoo's where many children who came from 
poor homes attended. Filthy stools, crusted 
urinals and dirty roller towels which the com- 
mittee had insisted on, were criticized again 
and again but no action was taken. One mem- 
ber said kindly to the superintendent: “You go 
ahead and talk about these things. It’s your 
duty. Do not be disturted if we do not do all 
of them, we are your friends just the same.” 
The superintendent despaired of ever penetrat- 
ing this paralyzing kindness to reach the real 
body of official responsibility that should have 
been sensitive to react to his suggestions. 

But when a few weeks later he calmly an- 
nounced at a board meeting that several sus- 
picious looking sores on the faces of some chil- 
dren attending the school where these bad sani- 
tary conditions prevailed had shown themselves, 
according to a physician who had the cases at 
home, to be of a vicious origin, and were being 
spread by a common drinking-cup and common 
towel. It may well be imagined that a bomb 
eculd cause less consternation in that board 
than did that brief announcement. Action and 
quick action followed. Hundreds of dollars 
were put into up-to-date sanitary appliances. 
The superintendent has never had any trouble 
about such matters since. 

Repairs and Janitors. 

Repairs generally constitute a problem that 
school boards consider peculiar!y their own. Is 
this necessarily true? The amount they have 
to spend is theirs to determine but the kind and 
location of repairs can in the average sized 
school system be helpfully presented by a wide- 
awake superintendent to his board. 

One board used to take a day off every June 
and ride as a body to all the buildings in the 
community to hear the various janitors describe 
their buildings, and submit requests for repairs 
in the old buildings. The janitors as a rule 
wanted new floors, stairs, renovated walls and 
ceilings and new heating plants. These were 
usually rejected on the score that the janitors 
did not know what was best and always asked 
too much. Result, many needed repairs were 
lost in the general rejection of all. 

After the superintendent had hit this barren 
trail of refused repairs several times, and his 
buildings began to look shabby inside and out, 
he ran across a state inspector in one of his 
buildings one morning. Thereupon he gave 
himself up for the day to the task of securing 
a minute analysis of the various shortcomings 
of his several schools. In addition several stiff 
demands were made by the official with the sug- 
gestion that the superintendent, not the janitors, 
be empowered to prepare lists of needed repairs 
and that the superintendent have complete con- 
trol over the janitors’ activities to see to it that 
the various state requirements were being lived 
up to. Fire-escapes were demanded for one 
building and suggested for others; new stair- 
treads here, hand-rails there. 

At the next regular meeting typewritten lists 
of needed and desirable repairs for each build- 
ing were presented to the board as new business 
with the State Inspector’s recommendations, 
with the result that careful attention was then 
given to repairs, buildings were systematically 
visited and finally everything the superintend- 
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While the general subject is to the architect, 
an “embarrassment of riches,” the question may 
be justly asked, Is there an ideal structure for 
any purpose, including schoolhouses¢ “Men 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

To architects who have been in the harness 
of practice thru the winter storms and summer 
suns of the passing years, the ideal rural school 
building may well seem an iridescent dream. 
While we have been disciplined and saddened, 
as we have seen our ideals of buildings for a 
given purpose tumbled from their pedestals, we 
are not conquered or even subdued. There are 
still “wheels in our heads”—with some gray mat- 
ter back of them, we assure ourselves—to “make 
them go round.” Perhaps all architects who 
have lived and practiced our calling long enough 
know that there is something better than he who 
calls himself a specialist. We can all agree, 
however, that every professionally trained archi- 
tect is a specialist in the broad sense of doing 
the best that is in him to solve his client’s spe- 
cial problem, whatever its purpose. He resolves 
to approach the client’s case from a new angle, 
trusting that he is to be seized with an inspira- 
tion that will make a successful solution of it, 
beyond any that he has yet achieved. 

To speak of the need of better housing of the 
schools for town and country: briefly and per 
sonally, for many years I have been a student 
of better schoolhouses. Better schoolhouses in 
the United States have been of slow growth. 
My attention was first attracted to the possibil- 
ities by my friend, the late Edmund M. Whee!l- 
wright, City Architect of Boston, to whom this 
country is indebted for the beginning of im- 
proved schoolhouses 25 years ago. 

At the request of the State Board of Educa- 
tion I served from the date of its organization, 
July 11, 1911, for eleven months as acting super- 
vising architect and during my term of office 
127 schoolhouses were submitted for examina- 
tion. Some of these so-called schoolhouses were 
examples over which “men and angels ought to 
weep.” The requirements of the Code are few 
and simple, referring only to the planning, and 
not to the construction, except for three-story 
structures, which are required to be fireproof. 

The Board still continues the temporary ser- 
vices of two architects and while the Code re- 
quirements are a distinct gain upon the go-as- 
you please methods of schoolhouse planning and 
building before the creation of the State Board 
of Education and its elementary control of this 
serious branch of the work, it is but the begin- 
ning. My suggestion of better planning was 
the best part of my service to Pennsylvania 
while temporarily occupying the office of super- 
vising architect. In the great majority of cases, 
suggestions of better planning and construction 
were offered, and it is gratifying to know that 
these were, in most cases, appreciated by school 
boards and their architects. 

I discovered at once, upon taking up the work 
for the state board, that in self defence against 
the lamentable ignorance of inexperience, shown 
by some of the plans submitted, it would be 
necessary to provide a few types of one, two, 
three and four classroom structures, for the use 
of those Boards of School Control, who failed to 
see the necessity of securing ¢] 
trained architects, for solving their special prob- 
lem. I advised the state board not to furnish 


services of 
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“THE IDEAL RURAL SCHOOL BUILDING’ 


B. F. Willis, A. I. A., York, Pa. 


plans and specifications larger than four class- 
room buildings, but to require beyond this capac- 
ity full professional service of practicing archi- 
tects, employed by the boards of school control. 
This was agreed to. Seventeen sets of these 
standard plans were prepared by me, and a num- 
ber of them were built in various sections of 
Pennsylvania. My successors, also acting super- 
vising architects to the board, have prepared 
some standard plans, none larger than four 
classrooms, in accordance with their ideals, and 
some of these have also been built. 

I received a letter a few days ago, from a man 
whose children are pupils in one of my standard 
schools, a two-room structure. Its closing para- 
graph, I take the liberty of quoting: “For any 
community that desires an ideal two-room 
schoolhouse, costing within $5,500, including a 
scientific system of warming and ventilation, 
with basement under the entire structure, de- 
signed to be readily increased to four class- 
rooms (as you show by dotted lines on the 
plans), it will not be possible to make anything 
any more perfect than this design. I consider 
this school one of the best monuments you have 
erected for yourself, one to which your descend- 
ants may in future years point to with pride as 
the first model schoolhouse erected under the 
new School Code of Pennsylvania. It gives me 
pleasure to attest to these facts and hope you 
may induce other communities to secure like 
advantages.” This letter was voluntary, with- 
out my knowledge, and naturally its words of 
appreciation are gratifying, but it is still true 
of schoolhouses—‘What is one man’s meat is 
scmetimes another man’s poison.” While the 
enthusiastic writer of the above letter is an 
observant, successful businessman, his ideal 
schoolhouse may not be at all, that required in 
another community, whose functions of use may 
widely differ and this is reason enough for the 
employment of the experienced architect who 
approaches his new problem, in the light of a 
special one, to be seen from his client’s view- 
point of required uses, expressed in simple arch- 
itectural terms of plan and evaluation harmoniz- 
ing with its particular site and environment and 
built of local materials if possible. 

The State Board of Education in providing 
so-called standard plans for schools of one to 
four classrooms for the use of those boards of 
school control who fail to see the better way of 
securing this service has no intention of main- 
tuining a plan-factory, manned as of necessity 
it would be, by a staff of irresponsible salaried 
draftsmen. The state board would much prefer 
that for all schoolhouses from one room up, well 
planned schoolhouses to meet special needs in 
their construction and arrangement be provided 
for the school board client by practicing archi- 
tects of reputation, subject, justly, to state ap- 
proval in accordance with the code. 

The “ideal rural school building” I now ap- 
proach with diffidence, realizing once more how 
prone is man “to rush where angels fear to 
tread.” So I shall take refuge by posing as 
Seer. 

The ideal schoolhouse today would not be such 
tomorrow. All we can hope for, as architect 
and schoobboard client, is that we shall come 
close together and with the “seeing eye” pro- 
vide as best we can for the defenseless child who 
must be imprisoned within its walls, six hours 
each day and five days in the week. 

A word should be said here of the crying need 
of larger, better planted and better kept school 
grounds. How surprised the architect and his 
client, citizens of the Keystone State, are when 

they go a visiting thru the states, beginning 
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with the Middle West, and thence on to Califor- 
nia—to note the schoolhouse cites in general, 
their broader, more generous scale, than we pro- 
vide thus far, in most eases, thruout* Pennsyl- 
vania. We gaze in wonder and approval upon 
the fine setting and beautiful schoolhouses of 
these western states—those of cities, the crea- 
tion of architects who know and care, whose 
names—William B. Ittner, Dwight H. Perkins, 
Charles Smith, John Galen Howard and others 
—are synonyms for good schoolhouses in the 
light of our present day knowledge. If the city 
ean thus afford to give whole squares of ground 
and sometimes still larger sites by laying out 
the streets to suit, what may we have the right 
to expect of generous setting for our ideal 
schoolhouse in the country ? 

All will agree with me that the coming “rural 
schoolhouse” is to house, with few exceptions, 
not only the consolidated schools but is itself to 
be a community center, for all proper social in- 
terests. The intensive farming of our coming 
school, will be directed and taught by one who 
will be proud to call himself or herself a scien- 
tific farmer teacher. The school acres will be 
in service all the year thru. The school term 
will be longer than now; in addition, between 
terms, the children will be transported for occa- 
sional days of observation, noting the growing 
processes of mother nature, the harvesting, care 
and preservation of the crops in their season. 
Its site will form the hub of radiating good 
reads. These “Roman roads” will extend for 
miles, covering each country school district, 
which will serve to make them continuous thru- 
out the state. Some of the pupils—all if need 
be—will be transported to the consolidated 
schoolhouse at the charge of the school district, 
just as is now done in my native state—New 
Jersey. All of the pupils will ‘be fed at mid-day 
with real food, nourishing, inexpensive, grown 
on the school’s intensive farm acres, under the 
guidance of the scientific farmer, that has been 
spoken of, and cooked by the advanced domestic 
se ience class. 

Our ideal schoolhouse (now that we have 
learned how to make dry cellars, even for sea- 
side hotels, whose floors are below the sea level) 
will have its ideal basement story, that can be 
made to serve many useful purposes, at a trifling 
proportionate cost of the entire structure. Some 
of these basements will contain assembly rooms, 
manual training, domestic science, rest rooms, 
toilets, ete. 

Our ideal classroom, will have a pupil capac- 
ity of not more than thirty—a floor space of 
fifteen superficial feet and two hundred cubic 
feet to each pupil. The classroom will have 
movable chair-desks and will not be more than 
2% feet wide, lighted on the long side. If for 
any reason there must be more day lighting, it 
will be at the rear of the pupils, few and small 
openings, high up. Classrooms of this size and 
proportion will be less forbidding and more 
homelike, for the small school group they accom- 
modate. Reinforced concrete floors (for our 

schoolhouse is to be unburnable) will be covered 
thruout with the best cork linoleum cemented 
permanently in place. Each classroom window 
will be provided with specially painted shades 
of roughened texture, buff for north light and 
sage green for all other exposures. These will 
be hung at the center of our pivoted sashes—one 
to roll downward and the other rolling upward. 
Auxiliary rooms will be provided with much 
smaller and fewer window openings, with due 
regard to required lighting, and fenestration. 
Two cloakrooms, one for girls and one for boys, 
will open directly out of the classrooms, under 
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the teacher’s supervision. Individual toilets grees, when the windows are closed. Thirty the best slate or baked clay tile, harmonizing 
will be connected with the cloakrooms. cubic feet per minute, to each fifteen feet of with the outside face of our walls. 

~ or three times—during the school session— floor space will be supplied. Interior combus- Does our picture of the new day, ideal rural 
the classroom windows will be thrown wide open, tion engines will supply the electric current for schoolhouse and its setting, seem overdrawn? 

- affording the children a breath of “uncooked the fans, lighti 1 vi leaning. Tt thi : Thi Sat 

al : g the children ¢ ; ‘ “une ok € ,» ughting and vacuum cleaning. 1@ Chimerical? This very day I visited a one- 

l, air, which is about the only blessing God has _ fuel, denatured alcohol, the only kind that we story schoolhouse on a six-acre site, located 

)- given us, that may still be enjoyed without pay- are going to make hereafter, except for the doc- within fifteen miles of this city’s skyscraper, 

l- ing man for it. The pupils will then take two tor’s use, will be made from by-products, maybe the Rosemont School, Radnor Township, Rose- 

n or three turns around the classroom to the music potatoes grown on the school grounds—eight mont, Pa.* As projected, the plans for this 

of of the Victrola—giving their gray matter an hundred bushels per acre of the most prolific one- story schoolhouse are arranged for indefinite 

A agreeable rest, returning : their books with variety, for fuel and not for food. extension, with many added classrooms caring 

se freshened interest. The “ 1er will then recall We shall build our ideal schoolhouse, wher- for all the grades, high school, auditorium, 

9 he w > , ‘ ‘ + « & 7 30} + — a Uy ‘ tara ° ° *1: 

8, the words of Jean Paul Richter: “On the day of ever possible of local materials—Pennsylvania’s broad, well-lighted corridors, auxiliary rooms, 

. ‘ ry > @ — y i ‘ 2 7} . > 

rs Judgment, God will perhaps forgive you for hills have been stored by provident mother well-placed toilets on basement and first floors, 

he starving your children when bread was so dear, nature with durable stone of many kinds and manual training, domestic science, playrooms, 

ty but if he should charge you with stinting — textures. These give us the opportunity of shower bath rooms, ete. Last, but not least, it 
ad in His free air, what answer a you make ¢ everlasting rubble stone walls, clothed in ivy, is ¢o have an open court of generous area, admit- 
ut The teacher in the new schoolhouse, will not designed by the architect and constructed by ting light and air over the low walls and roofs, 
ht teach one grade, but all of the grades up to the the skilled mason craftsman, of whom we have after the manner of the Patio schools of Oali- 
al high school. A new joy of teaching a be many in Pennsylvania. W here native stone fornia which we all agree are so charming. 

experienced in going along —— the pupils not- cannot be obtained, we shall build our school-  poyr classrooms of this proposed extensive plan 

a) ine ‘ ¢ } i j : 2 - ick , : ¢ ‘ 1 

ral ing the gradual unfolding of their minds, s house of a brown red brick of not too smooth @ are now completed and in use. The teachers 

ns, diverse in thought and character. The ‘natiinn texture, laid with broad white joints, by skilled warmly expressed to me their approval of the 

to will hark batk to the more thoro drilling and workmen, from the patterns supplied by the planning for their uses and comfort. 

in- method o teaching of = three hy : of our early ee Whenever possible, our cena The mensbere of the Haducs Township echedl 

ng day and on this founc — - ; e oe the = ings will be one-story in height, built upon board are men of broad business affairs and they 

‘ho fewer and more thoro studies of the child, up to the basement which we have referred to. The joalize that the most important community crop 

on- the high school period and perhaps beyond. auxiliary rooms will be placed lower than the {3 children 

be Our schoolhouse of the new day will be ideally classrooms, providing the low sloping roof ef- ; ; 

, ; : om | . ping Who shall build the ideal rural schoolhouse, 
rm warmed and ventilated in separate units. Each fects, coming close down to mother earth, em- 
; 5 arom or for that matter, any schoolhouse? Any pro- 
en room will have its own heating and ventilating bowered in trees and flowers forming that . : : : ae 
: : ; Pa 5 fessionally trained architect (for he is, in the 
ca- apparatus, that the teacher with the turn of a charming picture of country life housing, that ~~~ 

ing button may regulate the flow of warm and cold se appeals to all of us. Our roofs will be of low *The plans and description of this building appeared 

° J 20 : : : } . in the January, 1916, issue of the School Board 
are air to a temperature of not more than 68 de- pitch, with broad overhanging eaves all made of Journal. 
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thinks it worth his 
of his 


jani- 


true sense a builder) who 
while to “keep his ear to the ground” 

problem by consultation with educators, 
tors, and al! others who have their living to earn 
in his schoolhouse. He will lose no opportunity 
to study the failures and successes of his fellow 
architects in his effort to provide for the needs 
of this, our day. To discover the defects of a 
plan, he will ask the teachers and listen respect- 
fully, 


their opinions. 


remembering that they have a right to 


These opinions may not, how- 
ever, be always infallible. Te will hear them 
al! talk and then make a composite judgment of 
Gently, 


being the first one 


he will insist wpon 
the ground of his 
client’s problem and the last 


his own. but firmly, 
upon 
one to leave it, 
with everything completed and all just claims 
of clients paid. 

In conclusion: For many years I have had a 
millennial vision of the schoolhouse, which is to 
be equally good for the country and for the city. 
Perhaps it will be a one-story structure such as 
I have described. 

School directors, 
the scho 
authority. Ws: 


large powers over 
the law clothes 
wnups stand in somewhat the 
same relation Almighty, that the school 
child stands t however, this import 
ant difference: I! se laws of nature will 
never harm us. But His laws of health are 
violated, our punishment, r or 
sure. Would that we could 


you have 


you with this 


later, is 
much, always, 
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for the wise environment of the defenceless 
school child, entrusted to your care. 


A CONSOLIDATED COUNTRY SCHOOL. 

The new schoolhouse in Plymouth Township, 
Montgomery County, Pa., is a consolidated 
school arranged to accommodate the children of 
four districts, which until recently were served 
y four one-room country schools. The build- 
ing is located on a three acre plot on a main 
pike easily accessible from all sections of the 
consolidated district. 

The amount of money available for the build- 
ing was not sufficient to erect a fireproof struc- 
ture, but the architects have provided that the 
most vital parts of the building are of incom- 
bustible materials. Thus the heating and ven- 
tilating plant is enclosed whol!y with fireproof 
materials and is separated from the balance of 
the basement by fireproof doors. The entire 
corridors are of reinforced concrete, the stairs 
are steel and slate and the rooms are enclosed 
in brick walls. 

The ‘basement contains two large playrooms 
which may be thrown open for common use. 
There are also in the basement toilets for both 
sexes, a furnace, coal and fresh air rooms. 

On the first floor there are four standard class- 
rooms, each arranged to seat 46 pupils. A coat 
room of the Boston type adjoins each class- 
rcom. On the second floor there are two class- 
rcoms for high school use, a library and office. 
a room for the teachers, and a large assembly 
hall. 

The corridors, which are made of concrete, 
have a top floor of battleship linoleum. The 
stairways have slate treads, steel runners and 
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open steel railings. The latter have been used 
instead of brick walls to admit a maximum 
amount of light. The corridors and stairways 
have wainscot of semi-vitreous brick. 

The classrooms are finished with maple floors, 
Oregon fir trim, plaster walls and steel ceilings. 
Slate blackboards are provided on the front and 
inner walls and burlap tack-boards are arranged 
above the blackboards and across the rear of 
each room. A bookcase is built into the wall of 
each room. 

The assembly hall is intended to seat 225 per- 
sons and is provided with a raised platform. 
If the school should grow unusually, the assem- 
bly room, which now serves for a community 
meeting place, can be divided into two standard 
classrooms. 

The sanitary equipment of the building is of 
the best school type. Running water is provided 
on each floor and sanitary drinking fountains 
have been arranged in the playrooms and in the 
first and second floor corridors. 


The heating and ventilating apparatus is con- 
fined to a small unit in the basement. The fan 
for ventilation is operated by a three h. p. motor 
and a reheating register is provided on the first 
stair landing so that the air may be circulated 
when the building is not in use. The electrical 
equipment includes four 150 watt lamps in 
Alba glass shades in each classroom. 

The board of education had an appropriation 
of $25,000 at its disposal and spent the following 
sums: 

General Contract Sewer 
Heating and Ventil: ating Syste Riavand 
Cremating Closet System........... 


. .$19,511.79 
3,231.00 
450.00 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH TOWNSHIP, MONTGOMERY CoO., PA 
C. E. Schermerhorn & Watson K. Phillips, Associate Architects, Philadelphia re. r 
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Plumbing and Gas Piping........... 670.00 tural design is an adaptation of the Spanish agogical tests of about two hundred children will > ’ 
Electric Wiring, Lighting Fixtures. . 399.00 Mission style. The exterior is of brick and be conducted with the aid of the teachers. en 
—_——— stucco, with terra cotta and cut stone trimmings. Toledo, O. A juvenile employment department —_ 
TOCA] Oost . 2. 006000 sso ee -GR4,966.79 The building provides accommodations for has been successfully conducted in the schools rT 
The building accordingly cost $3,033.34 per eight classrooms on the first floor, and three under the oe of Supt. = B. Guitteau. ate 
classroom or 124 cents per cubie foot. rooms and an assembly or recreation room on The employment epartment Bee 8 to fit young 2 
; , 4 “11: the ground floor. In addition to classrooms, the People into suitable positions in commercial or of t 
The architect was Mr. Watson K. Phillips of & : = gle industrial lines, to keep in school by advice, part- and 
Philadelphia. ae ae the on = ne time work, or other means, every child who for en 
system and the boys and giris’ tollets. any reason is not ready for employment and to _ 
THE EAST SIDE SCHOOL, GREAT BEND, The building was planned and is being erected follow up every cmabare in an hioe of helping “. 
KANSAS. under the supervision of Architects Owen & _ him to greater efficiency, and bringing him into 
The new school at Great Bend, Kans., which Payson, Kansas City, Mo. touch with the educational and recreational re- the 
will be occupied in September, replaces an old, The cost is $30,000. sources of the community. Supt. Guitteau re- 4m 
dilapidated structure and ample space has been — ports that very few boys have left school during heat 


reserved on the lot for play space and athletic 
grounds. 

The structure is built on the so-called ground 
ficor plan, with classrooms on the first floor and 
a basement on a level with the street. Two main 
entrances have been provided. The architec 
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Fargo, N. D. The board has abolished the tui- 
tion committee. A “schools and extraordinary 
activities’ committee has been named to look 
after the playground work. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. A survey of the special 
classes for backward children has been begun by 
Prof. Charles S. Berry of Ann Arbor, Mich. Ped- 
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the past few months. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary Frank M. Har- 
bach has been empowered to act for the board 
with the heads of the city departments in the 
establishment of a central purchasing bureau. 
It is proposed first to purchase jointly the coal 
used by the various departments. 
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Basement Plan of the Plymouth Consolidated School. Old Buildings Replaced by the Plymouth Consolidated School. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS SCHOOL BUILDING, DAVENPORT, IA. 


AN INDUSTRIAL ARTS BUILDING. 

The new Industrial Arts Building of the 
Davenport Schools is an interesting combina- 
tion of school and factory, both in the design, 
as well as the arrangement and construction of 
the building. It houses all of the trade, manual 
training and drawing departments of the Daven- 
port city schools. 

The building is so arranged that the noisy 
activities of the shop are localized in the rear 
of the building; while the drawing, printing 
and wood finishing are placed in the front por- 
tion where they have quiet at all times of the 
day. 

The structure is two stories in height. In 
the basement there are locker and wash rooms, 
a machine shop, a forge shop and space for the 
heating and ventilating apparatus. 


ry) 
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“FLOOR PLANS OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS SCHOOL BUILDING, DAVENPORT, IA. 
Clausen & Kruse, Architects, Davenport, la. 
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On the first floor there is a large printing 
rcom and an office, a wood finishing room, two 
bench rooms, a pattern shop and a foundry. The 
second floor contains two drafting rooms, a 
blueprint room and a storeroom. 

The whole building is as simple as it can be 
made without reducing the exterior to the com- 
mon factory type. It is strictly fireproof and 
all parts, including the roof trusses over the 
shops, are reinforced concrete. The exterior is 
finished with red tapestry brick, stone trim and 
a red Spanish tile roof. Steel sash has been 


used to give a maximum of light and to convey 
the industrial character of the building. The 
classrooms, the printing shop, the office and the 
drafting rooms are finished with plaster walls 
and maple floors. The remainder of the rooms 


Clausen & Kruse, 
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Architects, Davenport. 


have cement floors and neatly pointed brick 
walls. Provision has been made so that the 
building can be increased in size by adding 
wings at the right and left. 

The structure cost $40,000 complete, an ex- 
ceedingly low sum considering the character of 
the construction and the completeness of the 
building. 

The architects are Messrs. Clausen & Kruse, 
official architects for the board of education, 
Davenport, Ia. 


A Patrons’ Week was held in the schools of 
Newark, O., during the week of May 15th. A 
mass meeting of parents, citizens and teachers 
was held in the high school auditorium one eve- 
ning of the week. Hon. F. B. Pearson, State 
Superintendent, addressed the meeting. 
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EDITORIAL 


SEND A DELEGATE TO NEW YORK. 

The custom of holding state and county 
school-board conventions has grown enormously 
in the last ten years, because the good effects of 
these gatherings have been immediate and 
lasting. 

The national meetings of this character have 
shown an increased attendance in the last two 
years. They have been made up largely, how- 
ever, of men and women from the immediate 
leealities where the conventions have been held. 
Too few school board members have traveled 
considerable distances to meet with their fellow 
officials from other cities and other states. 

The National Education Association will hold 
its next annual meeting in New York City, July 
3-8. The Department of School Administration 
which is made up almost entirely of school 
board members, will provide a program that for 
richness and variety, and for the eminence of 
the men who will appear, will be well worth 
while the trip to the metropolis. It ought to 
attract school board members from all sections. 

The morning session of the Department will 
include addresses by President Willcox, of the 
New York Board of Education; Joseph Lee, of 
the Boston Board of Education; Stephen B. 
Knight of the Denver Board of Education; 
Thomas W. Churchill, of the New York Board 
of Education; Edward C. Elliott, Chancellor, 
University of Montana; and Cora Wilson Stew- 
art of Kentucky. 

At noon a luncheon will be given in honor of 
President D. B. Johnson, at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. The luncheon will be two dollars a plate. 

In the afternoon, addresses will be given by 
May Snow, of the Minneapolis Board of Educa- 
tion; John Wanamaker of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education; Maude Crew Waters, of 
the Los Angeles Board of Education; C. B. J. 
Snyder, Architect, New York Board of Educa- 
tion; John H. Finley, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the state of New York. 

Those who are planning a summer trip may 
well keep New York in mind and enjoy not only 
a delightful outing in America’s greatest city 
but also an intellectual treat that will prove a 
powerful stimulant in their schoo! administra- 
tive labors. 


AN UNWISE PROPOSAL. 

The Denver school survey commission has 
proposed to the board of education of the city, 
a set of rules which not only give the superin- 
tendent initiative and general direction in all 
professional matters but which give him large 
powers in the business management of the 
schools. The rules are in both these aspects 


wise and in line with the best experience in the 


large and middle-size cities. They set a high 
standard for th perintendent and give him 
authority corresponding his responsibility. 
One feature of the rules, however, condemns 
them as an efficient instrument of government 
for an American city school system. It is the 
provision which makes th: ird’s approval of 
the superintendent’s acts consequent and not 
antecedent to the actual performance. In plain 


English, the board becomes a rubber stamp 
which exists only because a state law requires 
its existence. The superintendent may hire 


teachers and order the erection of schoolhouses 
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and the board cannot undo his acts. It may 
disapprove but cannot destroy what has been 
done. It is hard to understand how three expert 
schoolmen could suggest so undemocratic and 
illegal a rule. Unless the fighting four members 
of the Denver board of education have alto- 
gether lost their self-respect, or have forgotten 
the importance and di.nity of their office, and 
of their oath, it is not likely that the rule will 
stand. teal 
WASTE. 

The cartoon which oceupies the title page of 
this issue of the Scnoot Boarp Journat points 
very aptly to the waste of time which the long 
summer vacation causes. That loss of time is 
serious indeed when it is remembered that the 
average school life of the American child is less 
than six years. To properly utilize the two or 
three summer months which are now given up 
largely to idleness would increase the actual 
time spent in school by the average child by 
one-fifth or one-fourth. The immense value of 
this additional hardly be 
measured. 


education ean 


A second waste which the summer school 
produces is the loss occasioned by the idleness 
of the school plant. What businessman could 
afford to close his factory or store one-fifth or 
one-fourth of the year, in addition to closing it 
every Saturday? The school plant of the 
United Staites is estimated variously at five 
hundred million dollars. This sum needs only 
to be mentioned to convey an idea of the 
enormity of the annual losses from the idleness 
of the plant. 

On another page of this issue is printed a 
brief account of the all-year schools at Newark, 
New Jersey. The success of these schools is 
ample evidence that the all-year school can be 
conducted with great ltenefit to the children 
educationally and ean, in addition, be made a 
source of economy to the community. 

The Newark experiments show that both 
children and teachers thrive intellectually as 
well as physically; that the school life of the 
children is jengthened considerably; that the 
children cover far more ground, in a thoro 
manner than they could cover in a nine or 
ten months’ session: that economies are effected 
for the community, and that much desirable 
matter can be taught which now must be 
omitted. The Newark report does not take into 
consideration, as it should, the value of remov- 
ing children from the streets and from evil 
associations during the heated season. 

School boards may well look into the advan- 
tages of the all-year school. There is no reason 
why it should not be as valuable in the small 
city as it is in a large city. 


THE MALINGERING TEACHER. 
Teachers have for many years contended that 
they should suffer no loss in pay for unavoid- 
able absence from the schoolroom. With reason 
they have claimed that the professional character 


of their work entitles them to be treated as 


high-grade salaried men and women in business 
are treated, and that arbitrary deductions are 
doubly unfair in view of the meager pay which 
the great majority receive. In addition, they 
have declared that ordinary human sympathy 
should give them leave of absence in case of 
death in the immediate family. Finally, they 
have urged that a teacher who is ill does more 
harm than good to the school and that she will 
return the sooner and do her work the better 
if she remains at home immediately when she 
feels ill. 

School boards have quite generally accepted 
the truth of all these arguments and have 
adopted liberal rules covering absences with full, 
or at least part pay. In some communities, 
however, this liberality has been unappreciated 


end a peculiarly detestable nuisance—malinger- 
ing—has manifested itself. The past winter 
which brought on a country-wide epidemic of 
la grippe has made school boards unusually 
lenient and has aggravated the nuisance out of 
all proportion. 

We can imagine no more unsatisfactory a 
teacher than the one who makes a slight indis- 
position an excuse for taking a “day off.” Par- 
ticularly to be censured is the teacher whose 
illness results from too much social activity, 
from late hours and from unwise or excessive 
eating and drinking. In the same class belong 
the young women who remain at home during a 
moderate rain or snow storm, or who make some 
break in transportation facilities an excuse. 

We can imagine no more dishonest a method 
of obtaining pay for work not done than alleged 
illness on the part of teachers. Of all people, 
teachers are expected to be moral leaders in their 
communities and when they take pay for time 
lost, they are committing the double wrong of 
giving a bad example and of taking public funds 
to which they are not entitled. School boards 
are acting strictly within their duty when they 
adopt harsh methods in treating malingering 
emong teachers. Summary punishment is fully 
deserved and dismissal is not too severe. 


PAYSON SMITH ELECTED. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Education 
made a splendid choice when it elected Mr. 
Payson Smith as Commissioner of Education to 
sueceed David Snedden. 

Mr. Smith is a rare type of schoolmaster. He 
has broad vision and great executive strength. 
HLlis work in Maine is evidence of his ability to 
obtain an exact knowledge of a complicated 
situation in the briefest time and to deal with 
many people and many conditions justly, tact- 
fully and constructively. His qualities of lead- 
ership have been amply demonstrated in bring- 
ing about legislation for the schools in Maine. 

In Massachusetts, Mr. Smith will have a won- 
derful opportunity. Since the days of Horace 
Mann, Massachusetts has assumed the lead in 
education. At present the state is engaged in 
developing some most important phases of in- 
dustrial education and university extension and 
i3 largely reorganizing its secondary schools. Mr. 
Smith will, we think, amply justify his election 
by a sane, constructive administration. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 

The employment of a non-resident architect or 
engineer for planning a school building, calls 
forth quite frequently a form of criticism upon 
the school board that is both unmerited and de- 
structive of the best local interests. 

In the mildest form, the protests are usually 
framed thus: “I cannot understand why our 
local men are not as able,” or, “It is very strange 
that the board had to go to 


5S 


— to find a 
capable architect.” 

Both these types of criticisms are based upon 
ignorance of the advance in school architecture 
during the past thirty years, and the correspond- 
ing specialization which has made certain archi- 
tects leaders in the design of schoolhouses. Any 
school board member who is familiar with a 
number of recently erected modern school build- 
ings, understands this very well and appreciates 
the peculiar experience and knowledge required 
to make a school fit exactly the curriculum and 
the students to be housed and the intricacy of 
the lighting, heating, ventilation and other 
problems. 

Schoolhouse designing and supervision as a 
branch of the architectural profession, cannot 
know local bounds altho it has not, like engi- 
neering, an unlimited field. School boards are 
bound by a solemn obligation to provide the 
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best buildings which they can obtain and the 
plea of the local architect for preference can 
only be heeded when his service is equal or better 
than that offered by his colleague from another 
community. Free competition in the best sense 
of the term is a fundamental principle. 


ORGANIZING SCHOOL BUSINESS. 

The principle that the school board as a body 
should exercise general control over the school 
system and that its decisions and policies should 
be carried into effect thru permanent, expert 
officers hardly seems worth repeating. Still there 
is hardly a month when a report does not reach 
us that some school board is discussing the ad- 
visability of giving its superintendent, its secre- 
tary and its superintendent of buildings and 
supplies complete executive control, with the 
superintendent as the head of the school system 
in whose office all activities center. Such a 


change in plan is indicated in a public state- 


ment issued by four members of the school board 
of St. Joseph, Mo. These men intend “to estab- 
lish a new system of control or management in 
which it would be impossib!e for polities to have 
any place. Since politics and merit cannot exist 
together in one institution, a system based upon 
merit necessarily and effectually excludes poli- 
tics, viz: To divide the administration of the 
school affairs into three departments, education, 
tinance and maintenance. ‘To place at the head 
of each of these departments a thoroly competent 
and experienced man, in whom we could place 
confidence and hold him responsible directly to 
the board for the proper and successful manage- 
ment of his department. Heretofore the mem- 
bers of the various committees appointed by the 
president of the board have assumed to direct 
and control to a very large extent matters per- 
taining to their committee, with the result that 
the schools suffered from a lack of trained, ex- 
No successful 
private corporation is managed in this manner, 
its success is due almost entirely to the ability 
and efficiency of the heads of its several depart- 
nients. 


perienced and efficient service. 


We see no reason why the St. Joseph 
school district e yrporation cannot and should 
not be successfully managed in the same way. 
In fact, we do not see how it can be successfully 
managed in any other way.” 

Exactly. No school system can be efficiently 
administered for any length of time without 
placing in the hands of well paid executive 
officers, the full details of the educational and 
financial school business. 


A COMMUNITY SCHOOLHOUSE. 

The village of Wheaton in Minnesota has 
used, since February 22 of this year, a school 
building which may well serve as an illustration 
of the possibilities of the schoolhouse as a social 
center. The building, which cost $26,000, is 
truly the center of community interests and 
community life. Its upper floor is given up to 
the manual training, commercial and household 
arts departments of the high school. On the 
main floor there is an agricultural laboratory, a 
library and a large auditorium; in the basement 
there is space for the county farm bureau, lock- 
ers, showers, ete. The auditorium is equipped 
with a large stage and 1,500 movable chairs and 
serves as a gymnasium. In it are held civic 
and community meetings of all kinds, dances, 
dinners, ete. The library which is also a 
Woman’s rest room has an attendant who is 
ready to meet farmers’ wives and daughters 
hen they come to town. The farm bureau has 
the service of a county agent who acts as ad- 
Visor in all sorts of agricultural difficulties. The 
schoolrooms of the building are used for short 
ses in agriculture and household arts for 
iider boys and girls, and lectures and demon- 
trations are given for farmers and their wives. 
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The building was erected by a bond issue in 
which ten rural districts immediately around 
Wheaton participated. 


The benefits which Wheaton is deriving from 
its community school are possible in any town 
which has agricultural interests and which has 
the vision to benefit from its own unorganized 
opportunities. Initiative and co-operation and 
a willingness to invest a sum that will not be 
felt by any individual citizen are the only 
requisites for the successful application of the 
idea. 


MINIMUM PROTECTION. 

The legislature of the state of Massachusetts 
has shown a curious disregard of the safety of 
school children by refusing, up to the present 
writing, to pass the bill for safeguarding school!- 
houses against fire, formulated by a commis- 
sion of experts. In any other state the tragedy 
of twenty deaths in a single school fire, like that 
at Peabody, would arouse sufficient public opin- 
ion and would cause sufficient sympathy among 
the legislators themselves, to compel prompt 
action. 

According to all reports the bill under con- 
sideration only asks a minimum of protection. 
It demands that basements be shut off from the 
upper floors by fire doors, by a coating of meta! 
laths and cement plaster, and by stopping up 
the openings at the edge of the walls thru which 
fire can mount up the building. It also asks 
that the manual training shops be protected by 
automatie sprinklers. No structural changes 
are proposed and, according to reports, no 
greatly increased expense in the construction of 
echoolhouses is contemplated. 

If the school children of Massachusetts de- 
serve any consideration from the legislature, 
tLey certainly deserve the protection which an 
adequate law on schoolhouse construction will 
provide. 


THE NEW TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION. 

A movement extending to New York City, 
Washington, Cleveland, Chicago and other East- 
ern cities has recently crystallized in the forma- 
tion of teachers’ unions affiliated with the na- 
tional labor federation. The Chicago Daily 
News, in discussing the movement editorially, 
expresses an opinion in which we heartily con- 
cur: 

“The fundamental error in such a movement 
on the part of teachers in the public schools fre- 
quently has been pointed out by the News. The 
present attempt so to extend the plan as to cover 
the entire country serves to bring out still more 
clearly the essential impropriety of the policy 
underlying the movement. 

Publie school teachers are public servants, em- 





The Proposed Draper Memorial to be placed in the State 
Education Building at Albany, N. Y. 
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ployed and paid by the entire public. Therefore 
it is wrong for them to range themselves offen- 
sively and defensively with any one section of 
the public. 

“The children intrusted to the teacher’s care 

ave a right to her undivided attention and 
sympathy. The teacher should owe no outside 
allegiance and should make no entangling alli- 
ances with industrial organizations. 

“The proposed new union cannot be regarded 
as professional. It is out of accord with the 
finest traditions of the teacher’s calling; it is 
political and self-seeking in its character.” 


SCHOOL PURCHASES. 

The central thought in all buying transac- 
tions for the schools should be educational effi- 
ciency. Whether it be a schoolhouse, a textbook 
or a paper clip—the usefulness of the article 
for the education of the children should be first 
and final. 

“ducational efficiency does not mean extrava- 
gence, however, or disregard of the commercial 
and financial tests which every careful school- 
board secretary applies, or should apply, to his 
purchases. The test of price is as much an 
essential in determining the final value of an 
article as its desirability. The two must both 
be present in a well-balanced way. To illus- 
trate: A particular set of charts may be peda- 
gogically superior to all others; another set of 
charts may be complete and fully as serviceable 
in the classroom. If the cost of the first chart 
is such that its purchase will interfere with the 
buying of other needed equipment for teaching, 
it will be patently undesirable. It will not be 
efficient educationally because its use will in- 
volve a curtailment of some other necessary or 
desirable study. The second chart, on the other 
hand, will be the best in the end. 

The commercial test in school buying is noth- 
ing if it is not broad and constructive. Com- 
mon sense and a due consideration of every 
aspect of schoo] service are essential in all buy- 
ing for the schools. 


The rules of the Minneapolis board of educa- 
tion contain a significant sentence on the ulti- 
mate standard of service which is expected of 
teachers. “To be appointed beyond this (two 
years) probationary period” reads the sentence, 
“a teacher must give evidence of growth war- 
ranting the expectation of service commensurate 
with the increasing salary provided in the sche- 
dule.” This has been interpreted by the school 
authorities to mean that the teacher is to be 
judged not only on the basis of her immediate 
value but on her ultimate ability to be worth the 
maximum, and reappointments are made with 
this thought in mind. 


Every school survey has a purpose which lies 
behind the immediate examination of school 
conditions. In too many instances in the past, 
the purpose has been to obtain the discharge of 
one or more officials who were obnoxious to the 
person in power. A survey is to be made shortly 
of the St. Lowis schools. Its ultimate purpose 
is to learn whether the present expenditure for 
the schcols is justified by the service which the 
schools render, and whether the St. Louis people 
can be aroused to vote funds for enlarged build- 
ing accommodations and for greater facilities. 


Military drill in the high schools is not essen- 
tial to national preparedness according to an 
eastern newspaper, provided its equivalent in 
physical and disciplinary training shall be pro- 
vided. We are inclined to go farther in saying 
that a well-rounded system of physical educa- 
tion will do twice as much to make high school 
graduates ready for actual service in the field 
than any amount of old-fashioned, uninteresting 
drill. 
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The Convention of School Board Business Executives 


To devise ways and means for economically 
utilizing school moneys so that these may most 
fully serve educational purposes was the single 
thought which ran like a silver thread thru all 
of the discussions of the fifth annual convention 
of the National Association of School Account- 
ing Officers at Des Moines, May 16-17-18. The 
standardization of computing school building 
measurements, the possibility of finding units 
for measuring educational service, surveys of 
school finance, the functions and relations of 
school business departments, school loans, the 
minimizing of expenditures without impeding 
progress, and mechanical tabulation of statistics 

-these were the seven leading topics of three 
days of interested, to-the-point arguinents and 
explanations. Mr. Charles P. Mason of St. 
Louis, presided over the convention. 

The National Association of School Account- 
ing Officers is the newest of the organizations 
which deal with American school administra- 
tion Its inception was due to a desire on the 
part of Dr. E. E. Brown, former commissioner 
of education, to secure the co-operation of a 
few representative school-board accountants in 
completing the outline of a uniform system of 
school accounting and _ statistics, which had 
been devised by the National Kducation Asso- 
ciation, the Bureau of Education and_ the 
Bureau of the Census. The committee which 
met with Dr. Brown in 1911, consisted of five 
men and these were so impressed with the possi- 
ble good which would flow from the discussion 
of mutual problems that they met again with a 
number of colleagues in Philadelphia, in 1913. 
Since this second meeting, the association has 
grown both in membership and in scope. The 
original purpose of discussing only questions of 
accountancy and statistics was broadened in 
1914 to cover the general field of school business 
executives. In 1915, the purchasing agents of 
school boards were invited, and the meeting just 
held will, undoubtedly, result in special atten- 
tion to the problems of the secretaries in towns 
and sma!! cities. 

The Meetings. 

Addresses of welcome at educational and com- 
mercial conventions are usually of the stereo- 
typed or the superlative type. That of Gover- 
nor Clark at the opening session of the conven- 
tion, contained a real message. It explained in 
the terms of educational progress, the spirit 
of Iowa and the Middle West. It pointed to the 
one hundred and twenty odd consolidated schools 
of the state, and to the co-operation of the 
higher educational institutions with the people 
in the country and the cities, as examples of 
the richness of life in the state. Mr. William 
Dick, of Phi'adelphia, in responding to the 
governor's welcome, pointed to the fact that the 
association’s purpose in coming to Des Moines 
was to imbibe some of the spirit of the Middle 
West, and to apply it in the terms of higher effi 
ciency and economy to the conduct of school 
business. 

To discuss in detail the proceedings of the 
convention would take, not a page, but an entire 
Acecord- 
ingly, this report will limit itself to a few of the 
leading points which, we think, will convey the 
spirit of the meeting. 


issue of the Scnoont Boarp JOURNAL. 


The report of a committee on the Standard- 
ization of School Building Measurements and 
Cubical Contents which followed immediate'y 


addresses of welcome, precipitated a discus- 

t clearly indicated its ewn importance 

Al It suggested, in brief, a simple, 
bro: hink niversally acceptable plan 


for cla ‘hool buildings according to 
use and coi for classifying cost units 


Des Moines, Iowa, May 16-17-18 





MR. WILLIAM DICK 
Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
President-elect National Association of School 
Accounting Officers. 


on the basis of pupil capacity and eubie contents, 
and for classifying bui'ding costs. The report, 
while it was heartily commended, differed in the 
opinion of several from their own practice. Mr. 
Lewis E. Larson, of Chicago, objected 3} ecitie- 
ally to the classification of grading, fences, ete., 
as a part of the cost of a school site. The 
report and a graphic chart, prepared by Mr. E. 
C. Baldwin of Massachusetts, were finally 
adopted by unanimous vote. The material will 
be submitted by the association to the leading 
architectural, engineering and building associa- 
tions for concurrence. 
Educational Service. 

Can educational service be measured, and can 
the results of this service as expressed in the 
lives of the children and of the communities be 
stated definitely? These knotty questions were 
presented in the form of a report on a paper 
read a year ago at St. Louis, by Dr. Geo. Ger- 
wig, of Pittsburgh. In this paper, the sugges- 
tion was offered that just as educational costs 
can be measured, and are measured, on the basis 
of cost per capita, per unit-hour, etc., so there 
should be a measurement of the value of educa- 
tional service in terms of dollars and cents. The 
discussion of the question brought forth a gen- 
eral opinion that values and costs are closely 
related but that there are just now no known 
means of fixing such values inasmuch as they 
involve factors—spiritual, moral and _ intellec- 
tual— which do not bear definite quantitive 
measurement from an utilitarian and material 
standpoint. Dr. Gerwig in replying to the view- 
point of the meeting declared that the school 
will pay dividends in proportion to its function 
and use and urged the possibility of the final 
evolution of a scheme of evaluating and separat- 
ing the elements of service. The need of going 
beyond mere costs he held to be vitally necessary. 

School Surveys and Finance. 

Surveys of school financial systems may te of 
immense value in focusing attention and com- 
pelling broader and completer educational ser- 
vice, provided they are scientific and fair and 
suggest sound remedies. Mr. August Hiller. 
chief statistician of the Pittsburgh board of 
education, made this clear in a discussion of 
the survey of the finances of the school board at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Hiller showed, however, 
that in many essential details, the report of the 
Cleveland surveyors is unsatisfactory in that 
the figures, from which comparisons are made, 
are inaccurate, and that many of the computa- 
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tions involve unlike terms that are not compar- 
able. He urged that the experience of Cleve- 
land is valuab'e in pointing out errors which 
must be avoided. The scientific study of finance 
is essential if school authorities are to continue 
increasing educational appropriations, and to 
justify these with the people on the basis of 
value received. 
A State System of Accountancy. 

Mr. Charles O. Case, chief of the bureau of 
accounts of the New York State Education 
Department, presented to the convention a de- 
tailed outline and blank forms of a system of 
accounting devised by his office for the school 
beards of the Empire State. This system, which 
Mr. Case described as flexible and specific, in- 
cludes a voucher jacket, a complete classification 
code for distributing costs, and a set of loose- 
leaf registers. It will be compulsory thruout 
the state after August, 1916. The system has 
been outlined in harmony with the classification 
system of the association and of the Bureau of 
Edueation, and will make possible uniform, ac- 
curate accounting and comparisons of different 
districts, as well as comparisons with other 
states. Mr. Case’s address, which was made the 
subject of study by a special committee, resulted 
in the appointment of a committee which is to 
study the New York plan further, and to recom- 
mend at the next convention ways for securing 
the adoption of detailed state systems in the 
several commonwealths where this may be feas- 
ible. 

Functions of Business Departments. 

An inspirational address on the functions of 
the business department of the school board as 
an aid to the education department opened the 
second day of the convention. Mr. Lewis E. 
Larson, business manager of the Chicago schools, 
argued forcibly that the present complicated 
and ever-widening scope of education attended 
as it is by an increase of cost out of all propor- 
tion to income, requires a standardization of 
business affairs which shall produce real efti- 
ciency and economy so that the teachers and 
superintendents may the better achieve results. 
The child is the hub of the whole school system 
and all other factors are only incidents. Mr. 
Larson urged that the business department must 
hold itself in a sympathetie relation to the edu- 
cation department, and that there must be com- 
plete harmony of spirit and action. 

The superintendent as head of the school sys- 
tem must necessarily control in a!'l matters 
which may affect the educational efficiency of 
the system. He has not time, nor training, how- 
ever, to determine business details and must 
leave to the business department freedom to 
ayy ly commercial and financial tests to all build- 
ing projects and to supply purchases in which 
the educational factors are properly preserved. 
Mr. Larson pleaded for better teamwork and for 
more recognition of the importance and value of 
the business department. 

Mr. Lorin C. Powers, chief statistician of the 
Philadelphia board of edueation, presented to 
the convention an analysis of the three methods 
of retiring bond issues, by (a) annua! install 
ments on the principal, (b) payment of annual 
installments of principal and interest, and (¢) 
by accumulating a sinking fund to pay off the 
cebt when it becomes due. Mr. Powers’ paper 
made clear the wisdom of the annuity method 
because of its low cost. 

Economy of the Broadest Kind 

An instructive paper on constructive econom) 
was read at the Wednesday afternoon session by 
Mr. William Dick, of Philadelphia. Mr. Dick 
tcok up in detail, common causes of waste in 
the purchase of building sites, in the too-early 


(Concluded on Page 67) 
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- > speaking of education a famous philosopher once said, “The first require- 

ps | ment is a good animal.” 

: The Folk-Dance is an ideal medium for bodily expression,—a whole- 

h some form of recreation,—because it embodies all the principles of physical 
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| movement. 
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A LETTER AND A REPLY 


A superintendent who had struggled for many 
years in seeking a satisfactory teacher of draw- 
ing recently wrote the following !etter: 

“T am interested in an A-No. 1 drawing 
teacher provided I can find what I want. I 
have had three music and drawing teachers in 
five years and I have failed to get what I want 
in drawing. The whole drawing work as it 
seems to be conducted by the supervisors seems 
to me a farce if not a tragedy. It seems that all 
the time that these boys and girls put in this 
subject is lost time and lost energy. 

“Do you know anywhere in this country of a 
drawing teacher that correlates adequately the 
work of her department with manual training 
work, with domestic science work and with the 
practical needs in the life of the average girl or 
boy? Do you know of a drawing teacher that 
does not have the boys in the seventh and eighth 
grades drawing pictures of pin cushions and 
have girls in mechanical drawing making pic- 
tures of wheelbarrows and wagons? I want to 
get hold of, if I can, of somebody that knows her 
subject well enough and who is so much bigger 
than the subject that she handles and can make 
that subject fulfill a proper purpose for which 
any and all public school work should be con- 
ducted. 

“T may be a crank on this subject, but I have 
reached the point where either I am going to 
accomplish something with drawing that is con- 
ducted in my schools or else I am going to elim- 
inate the subject from my curriculum. 

“T want somebody that can develo; 
side, and the economic and industr 
this subject known as public-school : 

“Do not have any candidates write to me 
write directly to me yourself before taking any 


the power 


sides of 


further n on this letter in case you are sure 
that you have someone in mind that will vitalize 
and utilize a irse in public-school drawing.” 


The above letter fell inte the hands of a 
teacher of drawing who has beer chafing under 
her superintendent. She talked back as follows: 

“T am a teacher of Public School Art and I 
am interested in an A-No. 1 position provided 
I can find what I want. 

“T have had ten years of experience as a 
supervisor and I have yet to find the place where 
I can carry out one-half the ideas I have for the 
correlation of art and the other subjects in the 
curriculum, manual training especially. 

“Most superintendents will not allow an art 
teacher to work separately with boys and girls 
so that if girls make pin-cushions and boys 
make ironing boards and footstools the art 
teacher must either be neutral and ignore each, 
or she must make the girls design and draw the 
ironing boards and footstools and the boys must 
take their turn at sofa pillows and pin-cushions. 

“Personally I have never learned anything 
that was entirely useless. Tho I am a woman I 
am proud of the fact that I can drive a nail or 
saw a board or make a half-lap joint, and I do 
not think any man need regret the fact that he 
can use a needle or that he knows cotton from 
silk or the difference between yeast and baking 
powder. 

“However, I realize that in this busy world 
boys must be boys and girls must be girls and 
I would be glad to work in a school system 
where the difficult problem of mixed classes in 
manual arts was removed. 

“T would also like to work in a school system 
where the superintendent really wanted to ac- 
complish something in public school art for he 
would probably not expect to have an art teacher 
accomplish very much in an hour a week in 
seventh and eighth grades. I am tired of trying 
to get results while riding a galloping horse. 

“Then I would like to work under a superin- 
tendent who really wanted all these things for 
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the last six months made marvelous 
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he would probably be willing to buy supplies 
liberally and not expect the supervisor to make 
bricks without straw. 

“And then best of all, perhaps if this super- 
intendent found an art teacher true to his ideal, 
who could and would do practical, sensible art 
work, he would be willing to co-operate with 
her and respect her judgment, and he would be 
willing to pay her what her services were worth 
to the community regardless of the number of 
years she had been in his system, not expecting 
to get superior service for inferior salary. 

“Tf there is such a position open for me in 
the Middle West, I would be only too glad to get 
busy on applications, letters of recommendation, 
photographs, physical examination, color of my 
hair, eyes and teeth, and the story of my life.” 


FIRST-AID TO SUB-NORMALS. 
Supt. H. L. Nearpass, Anoka, Minn. 
Anoka is one of the few schools in Minne- 
sota to establish a day school for special chil- 
dren under the recent legislation (Chapter 194, 
Minn., Laws of 1915). Early in the school 
year we took the matter up with the State 
authorities. Thru Dr. Rogers, of the State 
School for Feeble-Minded, at Faribault, we se- 
sured an experienced teacher. Miss Maud Mer- 
rill, of the School for Dependent Children at 
Owatonna, was detailed to examine the children. 
With the assistance of the superintendent and 
the special teacher she examined about 25 chil 
dren in three days, using the Binet-Simon tests 
as modified by Dr. Kuhlman, of Faribault. Out 
of this number thirteen were found who in the 
opinion of the examiners would be benefited by 
this special work. Only those were accepted 
whose mental age was less than four and more 
than two years below their chronological age. 
Three were rejected because they were of such 
a low type of mentality as to belong in some 

state institution. 
We found considerable opposition to the work 
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Our unusual facilities for research and experimental laboratory work, our exceptional manu- 

facturing equipment and our large force of highly skilled workmen all combine to enable us 

to produce the maximum in optical instruments of all kinds. 

Mi Balopti 

Precision of optics, simplicity of mechanics, durability of con- The recent perfecting of the gas-filled Mazda lamp for the 
struction, and moderate price, are the chief requisites of a microscope Balopticon gives it an illuminating unit exceeding the old style 
for school laboratory or class room use. Bausch & Lomb instru- arc in power on alternating current, yet at a far smaller current 
ments embody these requirements to the fullest extent. expense. 


Model FS2 (illustrated) is admirably adapted 
for the exacting work of school or college. It 
has side fine adjustment of the lever type, 
and its curved handle arm gives ample space 
for object manipulation. Finished in black 
crystal, reagent proof and more” durable than 
lacquer. Price, $34.00. 

Model BH2, (similar equipment but of straight 
arm type). Price, $31.50. 


Other models from $18 up. 


Write for 


interesting booklets and 
price lists of Microscopes and Balopticons. 


The New Combined Model (illustrated) has this new lamp of 
1,000 watts, using but 9 amperes of current instead of 35 am- 
peres for an arc of equal illuminating value. 
matic and noiseless. The Combined Model projects either 
lantern slides or opaque objects, with instant interchange. Price, 
$120. 


Other models for lantern slides $20 up; or 
for opaque objects $20 up. 


Special terms to Educational Institutions. 


illustrated 


This lamp is auto- 
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NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 
Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, Binoculars, Projection 
Lanterns (Balopticons) and other high grade optical products. 
> 
lies at first because the room in which they were We do a lot of industrial work in this room, ducted somewhat like a country school, the 
ale placed was immediately dubbed the “dummy such as basketry, hammock making, rug weav- classes ranging from first to sixth grade, tho 
rcom,” and we had to do a lot of individual ing, ete. We have a regular rug loom upon _ no rigid line is drawn and a pupil may be in 
per- work with each parent in order to gain their which the children weave real carpet-rag rugs. sixth grade in history but in third grade in 
eal consent to the proposition. One boy quit after We plan to add a manual training bench for the arithmetic. Most of the children are able to 
oth two days, but returned in about a month of his boys and a domestic science bench for the girls. advance fairly well in anything requiring pure 
vith own accord. Since the first month, everything Warm lunches will be prepared, since many of memory work but are at sea when it comes to 
1 be has moved along smoothly. We have heard no the children have to come a long distance. the reasoning processes. 
orth more mention of the “dummy room” and prac- We pay our special teacher $900 a year. She We are very well satisfied with the experiment 
» of tically all of the children seem to prefer it to has had three years’ experience dealing with re- as tried thus far. It is not only better for the 
ting the regular work. tarded children. The work of the room is con- retarded children but it helps the regular 
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VAN SICKLE SCHOOL, DISTRICT NO. 10, RENO COUNTY, KANSAS. 
some Exterior of the Van Sickle School Foundation, stairs and porch are built of concrete, The classroom is fitted with slatefblackboard on the front’wall. The manual training room 
tl ls are Navaho solid brick. A complete planting scheme has been adopted for beautify- contains one double work bench and a sand table. A sanitary bubbling fountain is provided 
work ing the school grounds; shrubs have been set and a lawn started. The plans were worked out for drinking. Members of the school district hauled materials and performed work. The 


for the board by Mr. 8. P. Rowland, County Superintendent of Schools, Hutchinson, Kans building therefore cost only $2,000, altho it is estimated by contractors to be worth $2,700. 
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classes, in that it removes from them the slow- 


est pupils, giving the regular teachers more time 
for the normal children. 

Judging from the inquiries that have come to 
us, many other schools in Minnesota will estab- 
lish one of these “Opportunity Rooms” next 
September. It is a delicate matter to handle, 
but is clearly a step in the right direction, and 
well worth while. 


BONDS VERSUS DIRECT TAXATION. 

Some light on the oft-debated question of pay- 
ing for new school buildings by direct taxation 
as against paying for them with the proceeds of 
bond issues is presented in a survey report made 
recently at Rockford, Ill. 
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1915 
1916 
1917 | $250,000 $ 16,666.66 $10,000.00 
1918 16,666.66 9,333.33 | $75,000 | $ 5,000 | $ 
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1920 16,666.66 8,000.00 5,000 
1921 16,666.66 7,333.33 5,000 
1922 16,666.66 6,666.67 5,000 
1923 16,666.66 6,000.00 5,000 
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is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 
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While the city of Rockford has at present no 
bonded indebtedness for schools and virtually 
none for any other public purposes, the school 
authorities are confronted with the problem of 
readjusting their annual income to meet the 
enlarged enrollment of the schools at an in- 
creased cost and to provide additional school 
buildings for an increase in the population. 

In the past the school board has paid for its 
new buildings as they have been completed. An 
addition to the high school, which cost a little 
more than $240,000, was paid for from current 
funds during the two years in 
completed. 


which it was 
The steady growth of the city will 
probably make it necessary to erect five element- 
ary schools during the next five years. While 
SCHOOLS B AND D . 
EACH, $90,000.00 


SCHOOL C 
$100,000.00 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASS IN WASHINGTON 


STATE COLLEGE, 


Make Their Own Gas 
for Domestic Science, Chemis- 
try and Physics Departments 


Gas manufactured automatically by its own 
private gas plant is being used in this school. 

The plant was sold the school by the Detroit 
Heating & Lighting Company of Detroit, Mich., 
who have been manufacturing private gas plants 
for the past forty-seven years. 


Over 39,000 Detroit Combination 


Gas Machines are in daily use. 


These plants make gas for lighting, cooking, heating 
and for every other purpose common to public city gas and 
at no greater cost—oftentimes less. 

Send for ‘“‘School and College Bulletin,”’ 
Catalog and Names of Users in your vicinity. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


575 Wight Street 
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1,200 6,000 1,920 6,666.66 2,400.00 
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these buildings could probably be paid for from 
the building fund, it is felt by some of the 
school authorities that the money should come 
from another source than the regular school rev- 
enue. The increased cost of living has made it 
necessary to advance the salaries of teachers, 
and the general cost of operating the schools has 
increased, so that it seems desirable to increase 
the sum available year for conducting 
schools from one and one-half to two per cent, 
reducing the direct tax for building correspond- 
ingly to keep the total within the 
allowed for school purposes. 


each 


mill tax 


To guide the school board in outlining its 
policies, several tables have been prepared in the 


(Concluded on Page 86) 
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33,133.32 1919 26,152,872.81 1266 
41,866.66 90,000 1920  27,355,904.96 1530 3290 
51,426.65 100,000 1921 28,614,276.58 1797 3494 
59,653.32 90,000 1922 29,930,533.30 1993 .3007 
58,039.98 1923 31,307,337.83 1853 
56,426.65 1924 32,747,475.27 1723 
54,813.32 1925 34,253,859.13 1600 
53,199.98 1926 35,829,536.65 1484 
51,586.65 1927 37,477,695.34 1376 
19.973.32 1928 39,201,669.33 1274 
$8,359.98 1929 41,004,946.12 1179 
16,746.65 1930 | 42,891,173.64 1089 
$5,133.32 1931 $4,864,167.63 1006 
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= The Boy Does Care 


He likes to keep his books neat and clean, 
and he is interested in making his books last 
if you will only help him. 


The Holden Book Cover 


Makes it easy for the boys and girls to 
properly care for their books and they soon 
come to take pride in their appearance. 


Why not help the boys and girls 
to help you in the care of your 
school property ? 


Every Holden Book Cover saves half the 
cost of a new book. 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Standards of Excellence for 47 Years 


Unfinished Leatherette 
$13.50 per thousand 


Semi-Leatherette 
$10.00 per thousand 


Commercial 
$8.50 per thousand 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Miles C. Holden, President 


A PLEA AND A PLAN FOR TESTING THE FONETIC 
METHOD OF TEACHING READING 


E. O. Vaile, Secretary Simpler Spelling Society, North Central States, Oak Park, Ill. 


(Concluded from February) 


Il.—THE PLAN. 


To secure a test clearly decisiv, for or agenst 
the fonetic method of teaching beginners to read, 
the trial should be made, it wouid seem, with not 
les than three or four successiv entering classes, 
aggregating each year at least 1,000 bright chil- 
dren, distributed in skools in varius localities 
and conditions, under as many first-clas primary 
teachers as might be necessary. Considering the 
novelty and importans of the experiment and the 
disadvantages which would attend such an ex- 
periment and the unfavorabl contingencies liabl 
to arise, the first clas whioh a teacher tries it 
with should not exceed twenty pupils, and had 
better be ten or fewer. If fairly successful with 
a small clas of bright children, she could safeiy 
try it with a larger clas or with duller pupils the 
second year. In a teacher’s third year of experi- 
ens with the method it ought to produce fair re- 
sults under any ordinary conditions, but average 
first grade teachers would need at least five or 
six years’ experiens with the method before its 
real valu could be regarded as settld. 

For a clas of children beginning in this meth- 
od, including none who hav made any start in 
lerning to read the old way, at least five graded 
first-year books, about the size of ordinary first 
readers, covering, say, 500 or 600 pages, should 
be at hand. The first book would begin, of cours, 
with the alfabet and mastering of the sounds of 
the letters. This could be accomplisht by a skil- 
ful teacher in a surprisingly short time. She 
would spend no effort whatever on the names or 
the order of the letters. These items wil care for 
themselvs incidentally or when in the third or 
fourth grade the children begin to use the dic- 
tionary. The fifth book, designed to connect with 
third-grade reading matter (ordinary third read- 
ers), would constitute the bridge from the new 
spelling to the old. It probably would be a com- 
bination reader and speller, some lessons pre- 
senting the old spelling in lines right beneath the 
lines in the new spelling (interlineation), other 


lessons presenting the new and old forms side 
by side in parallel colums, until the entire vocab- 
ulary of the fonetic books is lernd in the old 
spelling. The writer’s idea is that these five 
books could be masterd in the first year, enabling 
the children to read fluently anything printed in 
the new alfabet and to spel in the old spelling 
all the words which they hav had in the new 
spelling. It should be understood, however, that 
this cours is entirely tentativ and experimental. 
It may be found desirabl for the children to read 
more or les than five books in the new alfabet 
before taking up reading matter in the old spell- 
ing. That is one of several things which would 
hav to be determined by the test. These impor- 
tant practical details cannot be decided out of 
hand. It should be agreed in advans, however 
adverse the first results may be, to continue the 
trial for enuf years to decide such points before 
passing final judgment on the merits of the 
method. 

Reading charts would be of almost vital help 
in assuring success at the start, but to raise 
the money to make them in addition to the books, 
would add so much to the difficulty of financing 
the experiment that no attempt wil be made to 
provide them. 

At prevailing prices, with most rigid economy, 
the cost of fonetic type and type-setting, plates, 
paper, printing and binding of 1,000 copies of 
each of five books of the size proposed, would be 
not les than $2,000. This brings the crux of the 
matter right before us. How can the $2,000 be 
raised? Can 200 or more progressiv skool men 
and women be found who, after reading this 
articl or lerning of the proposition, wil say to 
themselvs:— 

“It really looks to me as tho this fonetic 
method is worth trying out in a thoro-going way 
and that it ought to be done. If there is a better 
way of teaching children to read we ought to 
kno it and let the boys and girls hav the benefit 


MASSACHUSETTS 


of it. I believ I will risk ten or twenty dollars 
in co-operation with others to help put this ex- 
periment thru and to secure an outfit of the 
books to test the method in one or two of our 
own Classes of beginners when the books ar redy, 
and see for myself what there is in it.” 

It will be notist that the estimate of $2,000 
covers only the expens of the material part of 
the manufacture of the books. What about the 
labor and responsibility of preparing and editing 
the reading matter, reading the proofs, managing 
the business part of the project, distributing the 
books when redy and keeping in tuch with them 
and the difficulties encountered, receiving and 
digesting criticisms and suggestions for the im- 
provement of the books, and for the help of all 
concernd to make a sure success of the experi- 
ment? 

As my contribution to the enterprize i will 
engage to see personally after all of this to the 
very best of my ability. For years I hav studied 
this problem with a strong hope that the neces- 
sary books would appear from sum source and 
that sumbody would launch the experiment on 
an adequate scale. But I hav lookt and hoped 
in vain. No books hav appeard. Wil they cum 
now? Yes, they wil cum if enuf educators ar 
interested to the extent, say, of ten or twenty 
dollars each to cover the cost of the mere manu- 
facture of the books. 

In this connection it seems a necessary pre- 
caution to make a statement which I wish I 
could with safety omit. But I cannot. It is 
this:—Twice within the last six years I hav had 
plans to secure the requisit fonetic books for 
this experiment wel along toward materializing 
only to hav them knockt in the hed thru the 
hostil efforts of the agents of certain textbook 
publishing houses. There is no reason to sup- 
poze that the attitude of these publishers toward 
this project has changed. This public statement 
of the fact may be taken as indicating that ful 
publicity wil follo a repetition of their tactics. 
If publishers do not wish to aid or encourage this 
experiment to see whether or not we can find an 
improved method of teaching reading, they may 
hav the right not to do so. We wil not discus 
that question. But certainly they hav no right 
to impugn the motivs or sanity of those who 
seek to secure the experiment. 


It may not be superfiuus to add here that I 
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mercial men on your Board. 


Simple to Install. 


Order a sample for you to 
try out on your own desk, 
today. Then equip one 
room for a scientific test, 
after that you will want to 
equip your entire school. 


SENGBUSCH SELF CLOSING 
INKSTAND CO. 


51 Stroh Bidg. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


hav no mercenary or commercial interest what- 


ever in promoting this test. I am connected 
with no business that can possibly profit by it. 
I do not expect or desire any reward excepting 
the possibi realization of the long indulged ‘day 
dream of a schoolmaster,’ that there is a better 
way to teach boys and girls to read. For a chans 
to try to realize this dream there is nothing 
within my power that I would not do or con- 
tribute. Could a thousand sets of fairly good 
first-year fonetic readers be got into the hands 
of a hundred or so live superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers who wer in ful sympathy with 
the experiment and in ded ernest to make a suc- 
cess of it, I hav unbounded faith that in a patient 
trial of three years or so the method would 
amply justify all expectations. When satisfac- 
tory results can be shown, publishers wil not be 
slow to take it up. Then the method wil take 
care of itself. This explains my interest in this 
experiment and to this end I offer my best servis 
to any acceptabl publisher who wil undertake to 
bring out, under my direction, a first-year equip- 
ment of fonetic readers in the N. E. A. alfabet. 
This alfabet is free for everybody to use and so 
is the fonetic method. No copyright or restric- 
tion on either is possibl. 

If the $2,000 is raised, I do not imagin for a 
moment ihat I shal be abl to produce a set of 
perfect books. In such a new field with no 
models or experiens in details to go by, nobody 
could expect to do that. I think, however, with 
such counsel and aid as I might procure, I could 
produce a good working set to begin with, em- 
bodying a new and valuabl feature in another 
line beside the fonetic method. In a tentativ 
way these books would do to inaugurate the test 
of the new method and to serv as the basis for 
others to improve on, as a littl] experiens with 
book: uld enabl them to do. Indeed, to 
bring this about would be their distinct purpose. 
A beginning must be made. Difficulties and mis- 
takes in the first books must be expected and be 
remedied. Out of ir 100 teachers trying the 
books and the system for the first time there wil 
very probably be sum faileres du to the teachers 
themselvs. But trusting these pioneer books to 
the most skilful primary teacher in each system 
of skools that undertakes to make the trial, the 
failures should be few the first year, and decrease 


the 


THE SCHOOL INKWELL PROBLEM 


SOLVED 
THE SENGBUSCH SCHOOL INKWELL No. 50 


symm SELF-CLOSING, Uri- 


form Dip. No overloaded 
pens, no inksmeared pen- 


floors or desks. 
Always fresh. Closes like 
a corked bottle after every dip. 
Made of hard rubber and glass. 
Not a cheap composition top that 
is eaten to pieces by the acid in 
The principle of construction of this 
school well is the same as in the Sengbusch,Commercial 
Inkstand, famous throughout the world. 
you are already aware of this fact, if not ask the com- 


For New Desks or Old 


We loan a set of tools that will install a well.in five minutes, 
whether a new hole must be bored or an old one enlarged. 





Sets Flush with Desk 


School Board Sournal 


No ink spotted 
No thick 


Pat. Jan 


No doubt, 


order. 


the next, by which time any radical defects in 
the books would be discovered and could be 
remedied. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE FUND FOR TESTING 
THE FONETIC METHOD OF TEACHING 
BEGINNERS TO READ. 


Mr. E. O. Vaile, Secretary 

Simpler Spelling Society of the 

North Central States, Inc. 

Oak Park, Ill. 

Dear Sir: In consideration of my interest in a 
thoro tryout of the Fonetic Method of teaching 
reading such as yu propose, I hereby agree to 
pay to the Tresurer of the Simpler Spelling 
Society for this special fund the sum of $....... ‘ 
immediately upon notis that the books as pro- 
posed ar redy for delivery. I make this sub- 
scription with the understanding, (1) That if 
the ful amount of $2,000 is not subscribed by 
January 1, 1917, this subscription wil become 
void unles I renew it. (2) That the books ar to 
be redy if possibl by the opening of skools in 
September, 1917, that each subscriber wil be en- 
titled to as many books as his paid-in subscrip- 
tion wil pay for, and that all books not taken 
promptly ar to be at yur disposal in the interest 
of the experiment. (3) That the mony in this 
fund is to be expended solely in paying for labor 
and materials used in making the books and that 
all editorial and literary and business servis is 
to be provided for otherwise. 
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Mr. W. S. Herrick, Tresurer of the Simpler 


Spelling Society, is a man of large private means, 
President of the second largest and oldest of the 
five banks in Oak Park, and hed of one of the 
largest Fire Insurans concerns in Chicago. The 
Chairman of the Board of Directors is Dr. W. A. 
Evans, of the editorial staf of the Chicago Trib- 
une. Other members of the Board ar Bishop 
Fallows, President A. W. Harris of Northwestern 
University, Professor Nathaniel Butler of the 
University of Chicago, E. C. Rosseter, District 
Superintendent of Schools, etc. Remittances wil 


all be made to the order of the Tresurer and the 
funds wil be paid out by him. Ampl garantee 
for the faithful application of the money thus 
seems provided. 































| You Are To Be The Judge 
| In This Case 


Pat. Dec. 12,)'05 
19, '06 


Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


Write for free samples today. 


U. S. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


As to himself the Secretary takes the liberty 
to refer to any of the superintendents of Chicago 
or of the other large cities of the country. No 
further definit work on the proposed books wil 
be done nor wil any expens on them be incurd 
until the ful amount needed is subscribed. Wer 
the funds all subscribed at this date the delivery 
of the books might. be depended upon by Sep- 
tember, 1917. But allowing time for subscrip- 
tions to come in, it may prove impracticabl to 
kav them redy so soon. 

In preparing and grading the matter for the 
readers, if the respons makes it possibl to pro- 
ceed with the undertaking, the riter can be 
sure of the counsel and assistans of the best of 
educational talent. On two points his personal 
conviction is pretty strong tho of cours subject 
to revision in conferens. He submits them here 
for the dubl purpose of inviting suggestions in 
regard to them at once and of giving a littl more 
definit idea of the dominant note that may ap- 
pear in the books:— 

1. He feels, and wonders if other educators 
do not, that the fanciful and fantastic reading 
matter so dominant in later first readers, enter- 
taining as it is in helping the child to lern and 
remember our arbitrary spelling, is too diluted 
and repetitius to properly nurish and develop 
the normal six-year old. To meet the difficulty 
of fixing the words‘in the child’s memory they 
hav to be repeated so often and the ideas and 
sentences kept on such a lo infantil level, that 
the matter fails to arouse in the child the mental 
reactions suitabl to its age and groth. While 
Jack and the Bean Stalk, Old Mother Hubbard, 
etc., hav a valuabl function in the nursery and 
in furnishing diversion to lighten ’the tedium of 
the early steps in lerning to read by present 
methods, it seems as if the more athletic and 
stalwart nature inherent in the fonetic method 
would justify a pabulum in the first grade rather 
more rational and mature. 

2. The complexity of our spelling necessitates 
the riveting of such a large portion of the child’s 
attention upon the mere word forms and mekan- 
ics of oral reading, and the usual text is so 
obvius if not inane, that the more vital element 
of grasping the meaning and sens of what he 
reads becomes to a large extent a matter of 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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A Clean Blackboard, Clean 
Erasers and Pure Air in 
The School Room 


A rapidly revolving 
brush thoroughly 
loosens the chalk dust 
from the eraser. The 
vacuum does the rest. 


4 


The problem of how to keep a blackboard black, erasers clean and the air of the school room free 
from chalk dust, has been solved. 


Like many other long standing problems, it has been solved electrically and the solution is the 


UMORE 


Eraser Cleaner 


This Cleaner will remove all of the chalk dust from the ordinary eraser in thirty seconds. It cleans thoroughly be- 
cause the suction developed by the use of a small, light-weight motor mounted as shown in the illustration, draws 
the chalk from the surface and out of the crevices of the eraser felt, after it has been thoroughly loosened by a small, 
rapidly revolving brush over which the eraser is passed to and fro. 

The chalk dust is drawn into a receptacle and the air created by the vacuum action is thoroughly filtered inside the 
receptacle and comes out of the exhaust opening as shown in the picture, absolutely free from chalk dust. The 
use of the DUMORE Eraser Cleaner in the school room is a matter of convenience and economy. More than 
this, it is a matter of health—pure air, the oxygen remaining uncontaminated. 

Prominent school superintendents and well known dealers in school supplies, as well as health authorities endorse 
the DUMORE Eraser Cleaner as being not only convenient, practical and simple of operation, but an actual 
necessity in every school building. 

The DUMORE is a quality product, inside and out. The wood portion is of birch with a fine mahogany finish 
and all metal parts are heavily nickel plated. 


A DUMORE Eraser Cleaner will be shipped on approval to any accredited superintendent of schools. 
If you are interested in a clean blackboard, clean erasers and pure air for the pupils, do not fail to 
have us ship you a DUMORE Eraser Cleaner on 30 days’ approval. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC CQO. 


1405 Dumore Building RACINE, WISCONSIN 









































for Schools Sess 


The one great cleanser for finished surfaces 


ROBERTSON’S 





Germicide and Cleanser. It reaches the 


germs. Used in solution, and sold with a Carbolic Coefficient 


of 10, 5, 3 and 2. 





Twenty times as powerful,as pure carbolic acid. Should 
be used wherever harmfulfgerms are suspected. Odorless 
and low in cost. 


Supplies, 


Brushes, etc. 





Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
700-704 West Division St., Chicago, IIl. 


Western Office: M. M. Clark, Manager, 203 S. Craig Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


(Continued from Page 36) 

slight consciusness to the child and of insufficient 
concern to the teacher. The training in reading 
in our primary skools, yes, thruout our elemen- 
tary skools, needs to provide a counterbalans to 
the mere calling of words, words, upon which 
s0 much stres is put, as if that alone garantees 
the grasping of the thot. That is a mistake 
which it is hard for teachers to realize. Glib, 
oral reading, nack and effect in expressing, is 
the great objectiv with most teachers, whereas 
the power and habit of gathering clear and dis- 
tinct impressions, of grasping firmly and fully 
the thot, is the most essential, the most vital 
factor, and should be developt to the utmost: 

In the fonetic method the calling and remem- 
bering of the words monopolizes so much les of 
the lerner’s power of concentration, that the 
thot, the content comes more fully and forcibly 
into his consciusnes. In this obviusly lies the 
sychology of the fact, repeatedly noted by Dr, 
Harris, as wel as by others, that children traind 
in the fonetic method make more thotful and 
intelligent readers than those traind in the old 
method. The focusing of consciusness more 
completely on the thot in the child’s first contact 
with printed words initiates and establishes a 
trend of mental action that naturally continues 
as a tendency, a habit of being thotful, of grip- 
ping the sens; whereas under present methods 
with their diverting but far from thot-stimulat- 
ing nemonic systems of jingles and rimes and 
stories to fix the key words, this tendency to grip 
firmly the thot is not acquired at the beginning. 
If it comes later it comes as a self-combat with a 
lazy, slip-shod reading habit naturally acquired 
at the start when the complexity of the words 
monopolized so much of the child’s attention that 
he red them as mere words, without consciusnes 
of the sens of what he was reading. 

The kindred fact, universally noted, that chil- 
dren traind in the fonetic method come out bet- 
ter spellers than their m traind in the old 
way, has likewise a clear ological explana- 


tion. Having acquired the | r and habit of 
spelling (visualizing) words in « rational, fonetic 
way, when in the second or tir grade, the 
child begins to restle with the irregular 
forms, their eccentricities at once con nto con- 
trast with the rational, stabl forms alredy in his 
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mind and their deviations from the “right,” 
sensibl way ar prest upon his attention and 
memory as they ar not in the usual method. 

To illustrate what, in the riter’s judgment, our 
reading books might and should do to counteract 
the effect of so fully concentrating the child’s 
attention on the mere mekanics of reading and 
leaving him so largely unconscius of the sens, 
some exercizes, subject to advice, wil be scatterd 
thru the proposed fonetic readers to strengthen 
the natural tendency of the fonetic method to 
engender in the child the habit of sensing what 
he reads, of being wide awake and having his 
wits all about him while his eye follos the line; 
to make it impossibl for him, without a mental 
jolt, to read right along over what is intelligibl 
to him and what is not intelligibl to him or to 
anybody, wholly oblivious to the fact that he is 
getting no thot or meaning, an experiens not 
hard to find in our skools. 

Space admits of only a few illustrations of 
numerus types of lessons for this purpose which 
may be lookt for in the proposed books. 

In the interest of conveniens and economy 
these hints ar presented here in the common 
spelling. The method of using them in waking 
up the child mind and of getting it into the way 
of seeing and thinking clearly would be just the 
same in either form. 

A few lines of each lesson ar sufficient to sho 
its plan and design. 

The teacher, by introspection and analyzing 
her own mental processes when mastering the 
lesson for herself, wil discover what powers and 
faculties of the child wil be exercized in working 
it out. Of cours, beneath all, giving energy and 
intensity to the mind’s action, is the interest 
aroused by the novelty and the challenge of the 
lesson to master it. If a lesson is deemed too 
difficult let it be skipt until in rereading the 
book the children can grappl it with increast 
power. But a clas of children traind into the 
spirit these lessons are designed to breed would 
be incited by the skipping of the lesson to work 
it out for themselvs. Space forbids fuller ex- 
planation of the manner of using such exercises 
in developing mental quicknes and thorones in 
children, in giving vitality and mastery to their 
reading, and developing a clear consciusnes of 
comprehending or of not comprehending. The 
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experiens of teachers by the hundred attest their 
efficacy. 

Of cours these lessons would be introduced 
gradually and in du proportion to regular matter. 
The exercizes here given as illustrations ar not 
the simplest and would be preceded by easier 
ones to prepare for them. First-year children 
once started in sens reading insted of mere word 
reading wil handl such exercizes with delight, 
and with profit in proportion to the teacher’s 
skil in getting every tub to stand fully on its 
own bottom in doing the work, and in restrain- 
ing the quick ones from divulging the secret too 
soon for the sloer ones, and thus depriving them 
of the inspiration of discovery which they 
specially need. It wil be notist that in every 
exercize the oral reading is designd to come at 
the end as the expression of what has been red 
and masterd by silent reading. This is as it 
should be. The tendency of such exercizes to 
quicken and strengthen the child’s mental facul- 
ties cannot be questiond. 


Exercises in Reading for First-Year Children 
To Cultivate Thotfulnes and Concentration 
of Attention on the Meaning. 

i 
A FISHING STORY. 

(After, by silent reading, “fishing’’ the story 
out, each child for himself, let them read it 
aloud, the stunt being to read it right off smooth- 

ly according to the sens, without hesitation.) 

OnedayAuntMaryandIwentto 


theduck-pond.Ihadastickanda 
stringandmadebelievelIlwas 
fishing.Myfish-hookwas& 
crookedpin.AuntMaryturned 
awayforaminuteandwhenshe 
lookedaroundallshecouldseeé 
ofmewasmyhatswimmingonthe 
water.ITIhadtumbledinandwas 
waydownatthebottomofthe 


pond.But 
Il. 

(Let each child prepare the lesson by deciding 
in what order the lines must be red to make 
good sens. In clas let them compare opinions 
and decide which way is best, the teacher hold- 
ing herself back. Then wil come the stunt to 
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see who will read the whole ten lines aloud most 
smoothly and redily in a sensible order.) 


i My grandma lives down by the _ sea- 
2. cars to see grandma, and I staid almost a 
3. horses, and cows, and pigs, and chickens, 
4. what happened to me last summer. 

5. and ducks, and a pond, and a swing. 

6. I am a little boy, four years old. My 
7. shore and I went to see her without 
8. name is Tommy; and I want to tell you 
9. week. I had a good time; for they have 
10. mama or papa. Grandpa took me in th 

Ill. 

(Make good sentences without omitting or add 
ing any words between periods. At the clos» 
see who can read the sentences correctly off hand 
with the least hesitation.) 

ducks the pond like I swim on to the see, them 
like feed to I and. and and and get to have 
pond to to go cows horses pigs chickens drink 
a The the, not ducks to but have the do. fish 
fun to I it think is; fish catch I rather had the 
and than pond the into tumble and fished be out. 
Aunt Mary am glad I hook line out me have and 
didn’t to pull with a. thought I She drowned 
was was and her fault that all it. think I I 
don’t drowned was, for I said grandma wasn’t; 
and I knows about it she guess. 

IV. 

A picture of three hungry children, just home 
from skool, two boys and a girl, at the family 
cupboard getting something to eat. The cat is 
in the scene. The story accompanying describes 
the actors as two girls and a boy and a dog. The 
stunt is for each child to find the discrepancies, 
make the story fit the picture, and then in clas 
see who wil read it right off most redily mak- 
ing it over as he goes along. 

V. 

(Let the children, each for himself, decide 
where capitals and periods ought to be. Then 
let them see how smoothly they can read it aloud 
right off, making good sens.) 

my bird is in the cage it is a good bird my 
bird will not hurt me the cage is on the table 
i put my hand in the cage my bird will eat out 
of my hand do you see my bird is it not a good 
bird it will sing. 
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Egshelcote is economical because of its perma- 
nency and the results meet every school requirement 


The price per gallon does not represent the cost of painting your interiors. 
It is the cost of the completed job and the permanency of the finished results. 
Egshelcote furnishes the most economical and effective method of 


WITH PATEK’S EGSHELCOTE YOUR 
APPROPRIATION FOR PAINTING WILL GO FURTHER 


Egshelcoted walls mean sanitary, dull toned walls permanently finished, producing beauti- 
ful, harmonious interiors. Walls with hard, non-porous, yet elastic surfaces that can be washed 
at frequent intervals and pencil marks, finger prints or spots of any kind easily removed. 


Write now stating the number of rooms you will paint, the amount of wall surface and the 
condition of the walls. We will tell you what your requirements will be and give you detailed in- 
Let our School Department help you solve your 
Many school boards avoid delay by placing orders now for future delivery. 


USED NATIONALLY IN SCHOOLS WITH SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Write for detailed information and harmonious color suggestions 
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VI. 

(In the blanks in each paragraf, let the 
children each by himself, fit the phrases that 
follo the paragraf. Then let them see how 
smoothly and redily they can read the para- 
graf aloud, inserting the frases properly as 
they go along.) 

JACK 

1. Jack is only a dog. But he is a very wise 
dog, and I know you wil think so when I tell 
you about him. 

2. Jack’s master has taught him a 
One thing he has taught him is to go to market 
alone . .. . . Many persons give Jack money 
just to see him go for he always 


trots off with it. 
1. and spend it. 2. and buy his own dinnei 
3. to market. 4. some tricks. 
3. So a good many times Jack has , 
bones, and eats more meat... . . His 
master did... . . this. He was er 
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MR. EDGAR H. MARK, 
Former Superintendent of Schools, Louisville, Ky. 
Died May 12, 1916. 
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Standard School Colors 


Patek’s Egshelcote is made in a variety of 
standard school colors, as follows: 


White French Gray No. 990 
Ceiling Cream No. 931 Cream No. 991 
Medium Green No. 934 purr No. 992 

Light Olive No. 936 


Tan No. 993 
Ivory No. 935 r 
Delft No. 932 Light Yellow No, 998 
Fawn No. 981 Light Blue No. 996 


Egshelcote white can be tinted to any 
desired shade or special colors will be fur- 
nished in quantities. Put up in one-gallon 
and five-gallon cans and barrels. 


FREE TRIAL—A sufficient 
quantity to make a thoro 
test will be sent gratis to 
schools on request. 
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himself sick. So he told the market-man not to 
sell him meat but to take his 
money ‘ j 
1. not like. 2. more than once a day. 

3. d large pile of. 4. afraid Jack would make. 

5. than is good for him, 6. and keep it. 
VII. 
ROBBIE’S SLIDE, 

(As silent reading let each child for himself 
decide where each detachd word should be in- 
serted in the paragraf just above it. Then 
comes the oral reading, the stunt being to read 
it smoothly, carrying the ful thot in mind, 
putting in each omitted word without hesitation, 
just as if it wer printed in its place.) 

1. Robbie was a boy but he thot he was a boy. 

little big 

2. One day it began to; and it kept on for a 
day and a night and another. 

rain raining day 
3. “It is a real thaw,” said. “It is a mean 


thaw,” said, when I want to.” 
papa Robbie slide 
4. “There wil be enough left for that,” mama. 
snow said 
7 . * * * * . + 


12. The water was not but it was. Robbie as 
loud as he could. Papa and mama him. Papa 
put on his boots and went into the and pulled 
Robbie out. 

deep cold screamed heard rubber water 

* * a * 7 7 > * 

14. “I d-don’t like thaws,” said Robbie. “They 
are very bad things.” “It was the thaw that 
made this trouble,” said. “It was a boy who 
didn’t his mother.” 


not all mamma mind 


So the “Plea” for thoroly testing the fonetic 
method has this dubl foundation: (1) The 
actual results obtained by it by Dr. Harris and 
all others who hav tried it, and (2) the argument 
from sychology and common sens that teaching 
a child to read by a rational consistent method 
wil evoke and develop his natural powers and 
induce habits of greatest value, as cannot be 
done by the ordinary method. 

The execution of the “plan” depends on 
whether, say, 200 progressiv frends of education 
wil raise the necessary fund to pay for making 
the requisit books. 
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IS YOUR SCHOOL 
PREPARED FOR FIRE? 


In this age when ‘‘Prepared- 
ness” and “Safety First” are the 
slogans of the nation every citi- 
zen should see that the school 
buildings are fortified against 
FI RE—the arch-enemy of safe- 
ty and the greatest destroyer of 
life and property. 

Preparedness and Safety First 
are possible through the use of 
THE DAHLSTROM PRO- 
DUCTS — hollow metal ddors, 
windows, trim, ete., that defy 
both fire and time. 
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E. MILWAUKEE, WIS., HIGH SCHOOL 


“The American System”’ of Mechanical Warm Air Heat- 
ing and Ventilating is used in the above building. 

After thorough investigation this system was chosen 
in preference to all others. 


The otherwise fireproof school 
building can be really and truly 
prepared and made firesafe by 
the use of THE DAHLSTROM 
PRODUCTS instead of com- 
bustible and slow burning mater- 
ials. Each and every room can 
easily be made a separate and 
distinct fireproof unit. 

The booklet “SAFETY 
FIRST FOR SCHOOLS” tells 
you how to construct school 
yuildings in a safe and sane 
manner, making them fireproof 


1. Because it positively delivers enough fresh air to 
completely change the air in the schoolrooms every seven 
minutes. 







2. It absolutely warms the schoolrooms evenly to a 
temperature of 70° in the coldest weather. 


3. While heating and ventilating it operates at a saving 
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leaves it very much to the local community to ~ 
MEET. is not primarily a matter of saving, but rather decide what kind of schools it shall have, how ~ 
The convention of the New Hampshire School 0 of spending intelligently as Much money as-~ extensive the course of study shall be, and it ” 
Board Association was held May 4 and 5 at Con- % community can afford for its schools. The only leaves it very largely in the hands of the local 
cord. The meetings were attended by a large WY to” make better schools is to spend more community to administer the state laws with : 
number of school-board members, | medical Money in a more intelligent way. The best busi- reference to carrying on the schools. be 
authorities and others. ness talent of the city, acting under the advice “This means that the people themselves must scl 
At the Thursday morning session, Dr. R. H. of the best executive officer which the board can have representatives to carry out their wishes in 
Brooks of Claremont spoke on the subject of afford to employ, is needed here. The selection as to the conduct of their local school systems. th 
Medical Inspection for Public Schools; Dr. Irv- of this executive officer is, therefore, the most This is why a school board is necessary. If the fes 
ing A. Watson of Concord on Schoolhouse Sani- important function of the board. law itself prescribed in detail just what kind of be 
tation, and Mrs. Fannie L. Clark of Amherst on “He must be depended on to nominate all schools there should be in all towns and cities in Jui 
the Development of the Amherst Schools as a teachers and other employes in the service; he the state, no school boards would be necessary we 
Typical Rural School System. should be a student of the progress made else- because it would then be merely a matter of ex- O1 
Supt. James H. Van Sickle of Springfield, who where, 80 as to recommend needed changes in ecuting the law, and one person can always do po 
was the speaker of the evening session, discussed organization, in courses of study, in types" of that much more effectively than several persons. th: 
Problems in Administration in Cities and Large school buildings, in salary adjustments tending “On the other hand, if the school board had be 
Towns. Mr. Van Sickle spoke, in part, as to increase efficiency; he must be a good busi- simply to decide certain matters, as the supreme sc) 
follows: ness man, and at the same time a good school court, for instance, decides what the law is, of 
“In our cities education is rapidly becoming man. If the board has made a wise choice of its there would be no executive side of the work fe 
the largest public interest. This is shown by executive officers, has refrained from mixing and the superintendent would not be needed. las 
the increasing costs which, on the whole, are /esislative and executive functions, and has ade- School Board Representative. ~~ 
willingly assumed, and by the ever-widening quate financial support, it has gone far foward “The people elect the school board as their pe 
scope of the work and responsibility entrusted to fulfilling the duty which the state has imposed jopresentative. It is an example of the working a 
the schools. Under these conditions, member- POD It. ‘ —_ ‘ of our representative form of government. It - 
ship on a city school board affords the greatest At the second SCRSlOR OF Friday morning, there would not be proper to leave it to a paid execu- of 
possible opportunity for public service. The Were two addresses. Supt. Harry L. Moore, of tive to determine what subjects should be taught wi 
position enables a member by his voice and his Berlin, spoke art Continuation Schools, and in the schools,—for instance, whether or not to 
vote to shape the future of the city. It is to be Working a High School Building to Full Capac- there should be Latin in the high schools, or - 
regarded, therefore, not as a stepping-stone to ity. State Supt. H. C. Morrison, in a carefully agriculture, or manual training, or nature study, 
some other office, but as the summit of oppor- Prepared address, discussed The Relation Be- or music, or drawing in the lower schools. That 
tunity, the highest position in the gift of the ‘ween the School Board and the Superintendent jg, something which can be settled only by the sh 
people. of Schools. He said: representatives of the people. ey 
“The office calls for the highest type of citizen, “The school board and the superintendent each “Again, in the last analysis it should be left nc 
one accustomed to deal with large affairs. A has a distinct function to perform which cannot to the school board to finally decide who shall th 
clear distinction must be drawn between what be performed by the other if the schools are to be teach and who shall not teach, because, independ- vi 
are legislative and what are executive functions. efficient. ently of a teacher’s efficiency, his or her person- be 
“School boards are charged with the responsi- “The proper work of the school board is legis- ality and general adaptability to local conditions to 
bility of providing an efficient system of public lative in character; that of the superintendent is is an important factor. It is best that the school Ww 
education for the cities which they represent. executive. Legislative work can never properly board should decide how much money is needed 
They must determine all questions of policy for be carried on by one person. Executive work is for the conduct of the schools and present their pi 
the development of public education, adopt the never efficient when more than one person is’- estimates to the people or to the city councils, as sc 
budget within the limit of the money provided 


by law for the support of the schools, and enact 
rules and regulations for the conduct of the 
school system. They have the final authority, 
and are the court of last resort. 

“In fixing the financial policy of the school 
system, the board, while having due regard to 


responsible. 


“The law, of necessity, leaves very much to 
the discretion of the local community in carry- 
ing on its schools. Content with prescribing that 
there shall be schools, that a certain minimum 
amount of money shall be raised, and that chil- 
dren shall attend school, the state government 


the case may be. 

“The law does not leave it even to the school 
board to decide whether there shall be super- 
vision or medical inspection. Upon these points 
the people themselves must act. 

“So the primary purpose of the school board, 
and a purpose which the superintendent cannot 
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Durand Steel Lockers are compact, convenient, commodious. 


tary, well ventilated, and a real protection against spread of contagious disease. 
lock on each door protects against “borrowing.” 


Lockers. 


their children. 


When the tax-payers—the parents—come to 
visit the school this month let them find in the 
coat-room a neat equipment of Durand Steel 


There is no better way of assuring them that 
the school appropriation is being wisely spent 
than by thus demonstrating that a proper share 
of it is going into inexpensive, but permanent 
equipment for the comfort, health and safety of 


There is no locker which stands so completely 
for quality, durability and convenience as the 
Durand Steel Locker—none which equals it in 
design, finish and workmanship and adapta- 


bility to school purposes. 


Steel Locker equipment in your school at a moderate cost. 


They are individual, sani- 
A Yale 


You can install a permanent Durand 


Write today for our New Catalog 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Fort Dearborn Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 


perform and ought not to be allowed to perform, 
is one of legislation, the making of regulations 
to govern the local schools. 


Need Professional Advisor. 

“On the other hand, the laws of the state must 
be faithfully executed, the regulations of the 
school board must be carried out, the multitud- 
inous details of school work must be directed, 
the teachers must be guided and assisted in pro- 
fessional ways, equipment for instruction must 
be selected, and the work of teachers must be 
judged by a person who is qualified to judge their 
work as a matter of merit and not as a matter 
0. popularity. Finally, the school board is com- 
posed of people who have other business than 
that of serving on a school board, and the mem- 
bers of boards are rarely, if ever, professional 
school people. Therefore, in formulating many 
of their actions they need the services of a pro- 
fessional advisor, altho they should have the 
last word. They need competent, responsible, 
professional advice, and for this they should de- 
pend upon the superintendent. It is especially 
disastrous when a school board or any other 
governing body begins to depend upon the advice 
of people who are not responsible for the advice 
which they give. Self interest is always prone 
to work in and the advice is very apt to be 
partial and interested. 


Ought to Work as Unit. 

“Now it is important that the school board 
should transact all its business as a unit. In the 
eye of the law, a member of a school board has 
no authority over the schools any different from 
that which any citizen has except the right to 
vote at a board meeting and to debate questions 
before a board meeting. The action of the board 
to be legal should always be collective action, in 
which the majority rules. 

“When matters arise which are concerned 
purely with the administrative conduct of the 
schools, such matters should be referred to the 
superintendent. Teachers, or janitors, or other 
employes should not be allowed to run to indi- 
vidual members of the board with their troubles 
or to come to them for advice. They should be 
referred to the superintendent. 

“Individual members of school boards ought 
not to interfere, as they very frequently do inter- 


fere, with matters which they do not understand 
and over which they have individually no author- 
ity whatever. When complaints are made by 
citizens, teachers, or other employes, or pupils, 
it is best that the individual member of the 
board to whom such complaints are made should 
instruct the complainant to put the complaint in 
writing and then give no encouragement or de- 
cision until he has submitted the complaint to 
the full board. 


Sub-Committee Idea Vicious. 

“Especially has it been found thruout the 
United States a vicious arrangement to consti- 
tute sub-committees of the school board which 
have executive functions rather than advisory 
functions. To be sure it is often wise that there 
should be sub-committees who should be charged 
with a special interest in the course of study, or 
the selection of textbooks, or the buildings, or 
the fuel, or what not, but they should not be 
empowered to take action. Whenever any action 
is to be taken, the superintendent himself should 
be ordered to take it. 

“What is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. In my experience and observation the 
greatest single obstacle in the carrying on of good 
schools is the violation of this principle. The 
school board decides that a certain thing should 
be done; it leaves it to a committee; no one 
member of the committee feels any personal re- 
sponsibility; things get put off, and very fre- 
quently that is the last of it. 

“You cannot have efficiency unless you have 
undivided responsibility. The superintendent 
should always be made by the school board its 
only executive officer. All its acts should be 
carried out thru the superintendent. In that 
way the character of the school system can be 
made to depend upon him. If he is told to do a 
certain thing, to achieve a certain result, then 
he should be given unhampered authority to 
achieve the same. If he fails, then he is re- 
sponsible and has no excuse. He can and should 
be dismissed in favor of somebody else who gives 
promise of getting results. 


Harmful Meddling. 
“You cannot hold anybody responsible for that 
over which he has no control. Responsibility is 
our greatest need. I have noticed that school 
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boards usually admit the truth of this principle 
and frequently act on the same, but it is not long 
before individual members of the boards are 
meddling. The superintendent, the head-master 
of the high school, and individual teachers are 
hampered by their meddling. Usually this med- 
dling is well meant but it is none the less 
harmful. 

“The school board should decide how much it 
can afford to pay for teachers, then the super- 
intendent should select. all teachers, from the 
headmaster of the high school to the lowest paid 
teacher on the force. He should nominate them 
to the school board and the school board should 
either accept or reject, but, so long as the super- 
intendent is kept in office, every teacher on the 
force should be his selection. In that way, and 
only in that way, can you hold the superintend- 
ent responsible for the quality of the teaching. 
If you act in some other way, you can hold no- 
body responsible for the quality of the teaching. 
Furthermore, the superintendent is a_ profes- 
sional man and he is much more apt to judge 
teachers on grounds of merit than are people 
who see them only very rarely and who have to 
depend largely upon vagrant rumor for their 
opinions. In those systems in which the super- 
intendent is really held responsible for the se- 
lection and conduct of the teaching force, the 
teaching force invariably is much more justly 
treated than it can otherwise possibly be. 


Work for Superintendent To Do. 

“If a piece of apparatus, a new textbook, an 
order of school supplies is to be purchased, the 
school board should decide whether or not the 
purchase can be afforded, but, after the purchase 
is authorized, then the superintendent should 
select the material and order the same. The 
members of the school board are not ordinarily 
as competent to buy wisely and economically in 
this class of goods as is the superintendent. 
Some members of the board would probably buy 
flour to better advantage than the superintend- 
ent; others could buy lumber, others coal, others 
horses or cattle, others dry goods, and so on, to 
better advantage than the superintendent, be- 
cause individually they happen to be familiar 
with the class of goods under consideration and 
know what good values are. 
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24-STUDENT CHEMISTRY DESK 


“AsGood As Kewaunee’ 


How often, in the course of business, does this expres- 
sion find its way back to us, having been urged upon the 


authorities of some school as a reason for choosing a lower 
priced equipment. No one ever claims an article is better 


than Kewaunee 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture Built to Educate 


It seems inconceivable to us that any school today should 
consider putting its educational equipment upon a lower plane 
than what is necessary for real educational efficiency. 

Kewaunee Furniture is not high-priced, relatively speak- 
ing, but of necessity it costs more than “‘routine carpentering.”’ 


Visitors to the N. E. A. Convention will be welcomed at our New 
York Office, Educational Building, 70 Fifth Ave., where a good represen- 


tative sample line of our furniture can be seen. 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue, 


TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3909 





“In small towns I have repeatedly known the 
superintendent to save his salary the first year 
by his wise ordering of goods. I recall one case 
in which a school board was buying paper for a 
certain purpose and paying at the rate of about 
50 cents for what a superintendent would buy 
for 121, cents. I recall another case In which a 
school board was paying 75 cents a quart for ink 
for which most superintendents pay from 2, 
to 5 cents for a purpose for which the cheap ink 
is exactly as good as the expensive ink. These 
instances illustrate a very broad and a very vital 
principle. 

“It matters little whether the school board is 
in charge of the system in the largest city or in 
the smallest country town. The principle is 
always the same. The school board is: a body 
chosen from the citizenship to represent the 
people and to carry out the popular will as to 
what kinds of schools there shall be. It is the 
superintendent’s business to see that the schools 
which are decided upon shall be good schools of 
their kind and class.” 





“| PERSONAL NEWS | 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS 






TEE aac 


PAYSON SMITH GOES TO 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Payson Smith, for nine years state superin- 
tendent cf schools of Maine, has been appointed 
State School Commissioner of Massachusetts to 
succeed David Snedden. The appointment is for 
five years. 

Payson Smith was born in Portland in 1873. 
He was educated in the Portland public schools, 
in Westbrook Seminary and in Tufts College. 
He was for three years principal of the Canton, 
Me., high school, and superintendent of the town 
schools. After three years, he resigned to be- 
come superintendent at Auburn, Me. In 1907 he 
was appointed state superintendent of schools 
for Maine. 

Mr. Smith has given particular attention to 
the improvement of the rural schools, and was 
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New York City 


instrumental in establishing a fund for rural 
school inspectors and advisers for the state of 
Maine. Mr. Smith holds degrees from Tufts 
College, the University of Maine and from Bow- 
doin and Bates Colleges. 

Mr. Claude T. Brown of Iowa Falls, Ia., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term, with a sal- 
ary of $2,000 per year. Mr. Brown is serving his 
sixth term as head of the lowa Falls schools. 

Supt. M. C. Potter of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been unanimously re-elected for a_ three-year 
term. 

Supt. H. M. Coultrap of Geneva, IIl., has been 
re-elected. 

Mrs. C. W. Newbury has been elected to the 
school board at Waukesha, Wis. 

Supt. Edgar Mendenhall of Goshen, Ind., has 
announced his resignation to take effect July 
first. Mr. Mendenhall has accepted a position 
on the faculty of Franklin College, Franklin, 
Ind. 

J. A. Whiteford, superintendent of schools at 
St. Joseph, Mo., has resigned. Mr. V. G. Mays, 
principal of the high school at Lincoln, Neb., 
has been elected to succeed Mr. Whiteford. 

Mr. Henry Westover has been appointed to the 
office of engineer and superintendent of school 
buildings at St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. Westover will 
perform the duties of the two offices which were 
previously under the direction of two super- 
visors. 

Mr. H. C. Hess of New Ulm, Minn., has been 
elected president of the Superintendents’ Section 
of the Minnesota Educational Association. 

Supt. Charles S. Banks of Kirksville, Mo., has 
been elected for his eighth consecutive term. 

Supt. W. C. Knoelk has been re-elected head of 
the city and town schools of Waukegan, IIl., with 
a substantial increase in salary. 

Mr. George W. Brown of Pana, IIl., has been 
appointed Superintendent of Rural Education at 
the Nebraska State Normal, Peru, Neb. Mr. 
Brown enters upon his duties June 5. 

Mr. G. E. Brown of Wenatchee, Wash., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Gree- 
ley, Colo., for a term of three years. 

Mr. A. M. Royce, formerly director of the 
training department of the Superior (Wis.) 
Normal School, has been elected president of 
the Normal School at Platteville, Wis. 


‘The Bemis 
Standard Benches 
and Vises 


A Right Bench at Right Price 


CATALOG WILL 


A. L. BEMIS worcester: mass. 








Look at Vise 





INTEREST YOU 







Supt. A. P. Johnson of Urbana, IIll., has been 
re-elected. 

Supt. F. J. Tooze of Oregon City, Ore., has 
been re-elected by the board for the ensuing year. 
The re-election followed a decision of the circuit 
court in favor of school district No. 62 in the 
case of A. J. Beatie against the school board. 
Dr. Beatie held that Mr. Tooze was ineligible to 
the office of superintendent. 

Supt. W. R. Snyder of Dixon, IIl., has resigned. 

Mr. Payson Smith, state superintendent for 
Maine, has been appointed State Commissioner 
of Education for Massachusetts to succeed David 
Snedden. Dr. Snedden leaves to become a mem- 
ber of the faculty in the Department of Educa- 
tional Sociology, Teachers College. 

Supt. S. K. McDowell of the West Side schools 
of Aurora, Ill., has been re-elected with an in- 
creased salary of $3,000 per year. 

Supt. W. M. Kern of Walla Walla, Wash., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term. 

Dr. Albert M’Michael, president of the school 
board of Detroit, Mich., died on April 28th after 
a brief illness. Dr. M’Michael was serving his 
third term as head of the board. 

Supt. S. H. Holmes of New Britain, Conn., has 
been re-elected, with a salary of $4,000. 

Middletown, Conn. Supt. W. A. Wheatley has 
been given an increase of $200 in salary, making 
it $3,300 per annum. 

Prof. R. I. Elliott of Kearney, Neb., has been 
appointed president of the State Normal School 
at Chadron. 

Supt. George F. Downer of Butte, Mont., has 
announced his resignation, to take effect at the 
close of the present year. 

Supt. L. H. Minkel of Fort Dodge, Ia., has been 
re-elected with an increased salary of $3,000. 

Supt. Wilson Hawkins of Newark, Ohio, has 
been re-elected for a five-year term, with an 
annual salary of $3,000. 

Mr. L. G. Myers of Logansport, Ind., has been 
elected principal of the Galena, Ill., High School 
for the ensuing year at a salary of $1,200. 

Miss Katherine Obye has been re-elected Super- 
intendent of the Galena, Ill., schools at an in- 
creased salary of $1,400. 

Perry, Mich. Supt. P. H. Shoemaker has been 
re-elected for a term of two years with an in- 
crease of $200 in salary. 
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Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 





New Catalog. 


Our special catalog No. 8 
of furniture, utensils, and 
tools for Domestic Science 
and Manual Training is 
now being distributed. 

A copy will be mailed you 
upon request. 
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If interested in Equipment 
for Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology, write for a copy 
of our 96-page catalog con- 
taining Laboratory Furni- 
ture and Museum Cases. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc., Manufacturers 


1234-1248 FULLERTON AVENUE 


New York Office: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lenz & Naumann, Inc., 9-11 E. 16th Street, New York City 


SHOW-ROOMS AT CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


Dr. James Cruikshank, former principal of 
School No. 12, Brooklyn, N. Y., is the oldest mem- 
ber of the N. E. A., according to the latest Year- 
book of the Association just out. Dr. Cruikshank 
is treasurer of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, and a member of the University 
Club of Brooklyn. Dr. Cruikshank began teach- 
ing in 1848. In 1866 he came to Brooklyn and 
for six years acted as associate superintendent. 
In 1875 he became principal of School No. 12, 
where he remained 31 years. For 25 years he 
was principal of Evening Schoo} No. 1, which 
was organized in 1875. Dr. Cruikshank retired 
from the teaching profession in 1906. 

A. W. Crane of Belle Plaine, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fairfield, at 
an increased salary. The Fairfield school sys- 
tem consists of five buildings, in charge of a 
corps of fifty teachers. The new high school, 
erected at a cost of $85,000, has an enrollment 
of 350 students. 

At a recent meeting of the Eugene, Ore., board 
of education, Supt. W. R. Rutherford was re- 
elected for a term of two years. 

“The board feels particularly fortunate in be- 
ing able to secure Mr. Rutherford’s services for 
the next two years,” said former Judge E. O. 
Potter, a member of the board at the meeting. 
“We have watched his work for the last year and 
heartily endorse his plans and we wish to retain 
him in his present capacity. He is, in our opin- 
ion, one of the few men who have strength of 
character and yet is not antagonistic to those 
who oppose him. He is clearly in love with his 
work and has judgment in school affairs much 
above the ordinary.” 

J. W. Sexton, principal of the high school at 
Lansing, Mich., has been elected superintendent 
of schools to succeed E. P. Cummings, deceased. 

G. E. Brown, superintendent of city schools at 
Wenatchee, Wash., has resigned, to accept a sim- 
lar position at Greeley, Colo. 

Supt. E. M. Beeman of Neenah, Wis., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term, with a salary of 
$2,500 per annum. 

Oscar F. Weber, assistant superintendent of 
schools of St. Clair County, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Belleville, to succeed 
George Busick. 

Mr. C. I. Bixler of Wapella, Ia., has been 


elected superintendent of the South Side schools 
at Dixon, Ill. 

Frank E. McGouldrick of Fort Fairfield, Me., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Bar Harbor, to succeed Ernest L. Palmer. 

J. Stanley Brown, superintendent of the Joliet 
Township High School, Joliet, Ill., has been re- 
elected for the ensuing year. The salary has 
been raised from $4,200 to $4,500 per annum. 

Edwin C. Dodson, assistant principal at the 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Green- 
castle. 

W. P. Roseman of La Crosse, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sheboygan. 

Beardstown, Ill. Supt. H. G. Russell has been 
re-elected for his seventh consecutive year. 

Supt. J. E. Roberts of Fond du Lac, Wis., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term. 

C. E. Joiner, for seven years superintendent of 
schools at Monmouth, IIl., has resigned. 

Supt. A. E. Anderson of Mt. Carmel, IIl., has 
been re-elected for a fourth term. 

Mr. A. A. Vieth of Waukesha, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at North Fond 
du Lac, Wis. Mr. Vieth will also act as prin- 
cipal of the high school. 

Raymond A. Kent, principal of the Minnesota 
University High School, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Lawrence, Kans., to suc- 
ceed F. P. Smith. 

Supt. H. C. Dietrich of Ashtabula, O., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term, with an in- 
creased salary of $2,800. 

Supt. B. E. Nelson of Racine, Wis., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term, with an increase 
of $100 for the first year, $200 for the second 
year and $300 for the third year. 

F. M. Shelton of Canton, O., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Elyria. 

Supt. L. A. Mahoney of Moline, Ill., has been 
re-elected for the ensuing year. 

Wilson Hawkins of Newark, O., has been re- 
elected superintendent of schools, with a salary 
of $3,000 per year. 

H. S. Upjohn, formerly principal of the South 
Pasadena High School, has been appointed super- 
intendent of visual education for the schools of 
Los Angeles County. Mr. Upjohn will direct the 
exhibition of a series of educational moving 
pictures. 


N. Kocher, principal of the high school at 
Biloxi, Miss., has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed Mr. Linfield, resigned. 


J. A. Jackson of Bellaire, O., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Supt. J. S. Alan of Salem, O., has been re- 
elected for a five-year term. The salary will be 
$2,400 for the first two years and $2,500 for the 
last three. 


Supt. R. H. McIntosh of Ludington, Mich., will 
spend two months in special study at Columbia 
University. 


At an executive session, the school board of 
Columbus, O., unanimously elected John H. 
Francis of Los Angeles, Cal., to the superintend- 
ency. The appointment is for a five-year term 
and the salary is $6,500. 


B. K. Purdum, Assistant State Superintendent 
of Maryland, has resigned. 


J. A. Koontz, superintendent of schools at 
Joplin, Mo., has resigned. 


Mr. George H. Black, formerly head of the 
Lewiston (Ida.) State Normal School, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Ellensburg State 
Normal, Ellensburg, Wash. Mr. Black enters 
upon his duties in September next. 


THE EDITOR’S MAIL. 
lo the Editor: 

After reading the many reminiscences con- 
tained in your recent Anniversary Number, I 
thought you might be interested to know that 
we are still carrying in our files, along with 
other valuable old records, a ScuHoort Boarp 
JOURNAL dated July, 1894. This was the N. E. A. 
Souvenir Edition for the sessions which were 
held in Asbury Park. How many subscribers 
can boast of a copy that is nearly 22 years old? 


That your magazine is valued by those who 
take it is proven by a letter which I received 
last month, from a man in Pennsylvania, who 
made inquiry concerning our State Accounting 
System, about which I wrote in the February 
number for 1914. He was able to quote the ex- 
act date and wanted additional information. 
Surely your 25-year-old paper is appreciated by 
its acquaintances. Yours sincerely, 

EGBerRT CLOSE. 
Asbury Park, N. J., April 14, 1916. 
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“Grand Rapids’ 
Domestic Science Equipment 





“Grand Rapids” 
School Equipment 


is the recognized 
standard with all 
prominent educators 


Ask Any Who Knows 


Then call for Our 
Service. 





COOKING ROOM 





For Your Reference 
A partial list of Schools equipped in 1915: 


Pullman Free School of Manual Training. 
Grover Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kokomo High School Kokomo, Ind. 
Elwood High School Elwood, Ind. 





Normal School Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Normal School Kalamazoo, Mich. 
High School .......... ....Ypsilanti, Mich. 
University of Michigan...Ann Arbor, Mich. 
High School Allentown, Pa. 
High School ... Binghamton, N. Y. 
Two High Schools Erie, Pa. 

Schenley High School _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
High School Shamokin, Pa. 

High School Hot Springs, Ark. 
High School Munising, Mich. 
Normal College Bowling Green, O. 
High School Washington, D. C. 
High School Cape Girardeau, Mo. 








SEWING ROOM 
WHEN IN NEED OF EQUIPMENT 


| Sewing, Cooking, Chemistry, Grand Rapids 
| Physics, Biology, Free Hand | . 

a Drawing, Mechanical Draw- | Writ School — 
ing, Art Metal, Pottery, ed O. 
Vocational Departments, ‘ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Woodwork, Forging, Etc. 


Formerly Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
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“Grand Rapids’ 
Vocational Equipment 


SPEED INDICATIONS REVERSE AND SPEED 
CONTROL 





TAILSTOCK SPINDLE 1'. IN. DIAM. No. 2 
MORSE TAPER 











MOTOR. AN} ANDARD 
MAKE. DOES NOT 
REQUIRE A SPECIAL MOTOR 
OR A SPECIAL SPEED 
FACEPLATE MACHINED ALL OVER _ AILSTOCK HANDWHEEL __ 
HEADSTOCK SPINDLE CRUCIBLE STEEL TURNED AND POLISHED 
HANDWHEEL. SOLID ; y p-16 INCH HOLLOW No. 2 MORSE TAPER 
WEB MACHINED ALL OVER “ewes ee MCENTERS TOOL STEEL HARDENED 
MAY BE REMOVED Lo OOL REST 


FOR REAR FACE PLATE , » HARDENED AND 


TURNING 
arenes 





HEADSTOCK 
FULLY ENCLOSED 



























TAILSTOCK SPINDLE CLAMP 





TAILSTOCK SCREW. SQUARE THREAD 









TAILSTOCK. HAS DOVETAILED 
WAYS TO FIT BED 
AND HAS VERY HANDY AND 
POSITIVE CLAMPING DEVICE 


y ene 


POWER AND 


BRAKE LEVER 


MOTOR SWITCH _ 


CLAMP LEVER 

FOR REST SOCKET 

AND SLIDE PLATE 

THIS LEVER CLAMPS 
BOTH IN ONE OPERATION BED HAS SOLID TOF 
—— AND IS MACHINED 
FULL LENGTH TO 
FIT HEAD AND 
TAILSTOCK. IS WELL 
RIBBED AND VERY 
DEEP, WHICH 
PREVENTS VIBRATION 







AND WIDE AT FLOOR LINE 


“GRAND RAPIDS” No. 100 LATHE 
THE LATHE WITH THE WIDE RANGE OF SPEED 


Get our prices on Equip- 
ment for your Vocational 
Departments. 





Motor Driven Machinery 
our specialty. Expert ad- 
vice based on years of prac- 
tical experience. It will 
pay you to consult with us. 
No charge for information. 
Just ask for it. 





Grand Rapids 
school Equipment 
Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





GRAND RAPIDS No. 120 DOWN DRAFT FORGE 
CAST IRON THROUGHOUT Formerly Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
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for Vacation Cleaning 





Be SRO NTEN c 


1. Coro-Noleum, the Disinfectant - Cleanser 
é Deodorant for cleaning floors, walls, black- 
boards, seats, desks, ete. 




















2. West Liquid Soap will safeguard the pupils 
under your jurisdiction against the transmis- 
sion of contagious diseases. It provides a 
practical means of furnishing each person with 
a clean, uncontaminated supply of pure vege- 
table oil soap. A single “‘tilt”’ is sufficient. 
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3. Pipe Klen-Zo, a powder which, when mixed t 
with hot: water and poured into pipes, sinks, +4 
etc., softens and dissolves accumulations of z 
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grease, matches and other organic matter, re- 
moving the obstruction without injury to the 
plumbing. 




















4. Wescoform Fumigator, a simple apparatus 
for fumigating by means of Formaldehyde, 
that is economical and convenient. 


























For descriptive matter on all, 
or any of the above, write 








ventilating systems. 











WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 














142 East 42d Street NEW YORK 





Branches in Principal Cities 
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The plan of administering the St. Paul schools the medical inspectors, as the city board of health 
under the new charter has been denounced by has authority to appoint the medical examiners 
Dr. E. P. Cubberley of Stanford University in for the schools. The counsel holds that the pro- 
an address before the Association of Commerce. visions of the state law on this subject are 
The head of the school department under the limited by a section which has reference to cities 
charter is a member of the municipal commis- and towns of less than 40,000 inhabitants. The 
sion and the voters cannot determine in advance act, therefore, does not apply to Portland. 
of the election which of the commissioners they According to W. L. Bodine, Superintendent of 
desire to manage the schools. Dr. Cubberley the Census for the Chicago schools, the present 
advised the establishment of a board of five census is the best ever taken in the history of 
members independent financially of the city to the Chicago board. The work, which was in 
replace the present system. charge of two supervisors and twenty enumer- 

The school boards of Ohio are face to face with ators, cost $23,442. Last year’s census, which 
the legality of the practice of giving teachers’ included both the minor and adult population, 
pay during absence for personal illness, illness cost $34,000. 
or death in the family, during visits to other Rock Island, Ill. The board has asked the 
schools, professional examinations, attendance city council to place traffic warning signs near 
at educational conventions and conferences, and the school buildings for the protection of 
during investigations of work in other schools’ children. 

















































































































































































































for adaptation to local systems. The attorney Grand Rapids, Mich. The board has begun a 
general, in a recent opinion to the board at census of the school population. 

Cincinnati, has declared that a board may not Jonesboro, Ill. The board has adopted the six- 
legally pay teachers for absence under certain and-six plan of organization for the schools. The 
conditions. change relieves the crowded condition in the 











Chicago, Ill. The board has opened twelve seventh grade and makes possible one less 
elementary and three high schools for summer teacher in the corps. 












































classes. In addition, there will be classes for Oshkosh, Wis. A schoolyard survey has been 
apprentices in automobile repair work. A small begun under the direction of the principals of 
tuition fee will be charged. the respective grade schools. The data obtained 











Des Moines, Ia. The board has designated one will be used to show the need and opportunity 
high school and four elementary schools for for playgrounds. The principals have obtained 
summer classes. The classes are for the benefit excellent maps of the school property, with ac- 
of those who are backward in classes or who curate outlines of the buildings, location and 
wish to take advanced work. name of playground equipment, position of trees, 

Des Moines Ia. The board will co-operate with shrubs, decorative features and fences. The kind 
the city park commission in the maintenance of of surface and the location of toilet rooms are 
summer playgrounds. also indicated. 

The corporation counsel of Portland, Me., has Salt Lake, Utah. The board has begun a sys- 
given an opinion in which he holds that there tematic campaign for economy in school expendi- 
can be no contract between the school board and tures. At present, the members are concerned 
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Four Useful Suggestions Heating and Ventilation are Two Important 
Factors in the Schoolroom 


Where the heat is 
not uniform, or the 
proper ventilation in- 
sured it is impossible 
to have a bright, 
cheery class of children. 

If the air in the 
schoolroom is foul, and 
ventilation poor, dis- 


+ 
+ 
ease is almost inevit- ¥ 
able. 
It is up to you to 
protect the health of 
the children. Install 
in your school an 
Old Dominion 
Patent = ¢ 
° + 
Heating and + 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
: 
+ 
+ 


Ventilating 


With our system in- 
stalled you keep the 
room fresh with pure 
air, yet warm .and 


comfortable. No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made of 
brick or metal are required, as is the case with many other heating and 


It is easy to set up, and regulate, and will not clog with soot or rot 
out. Every part is combined, and a stove pipe of five feet is furnished. 
Our heating and ventilating system is guaranteed to give the best of 
service. Write today for our descriptive catalog. 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 
Be ode oe oe ohooh ooo of oso ofe of of oho fe of oe oe oe oe oe oe oe of of feof oe oe oe of of fe oe oe oe oe obo oe ooo of of oe of ofp 


with a reduction in the teaching corps where 
certain instructors can be dispensed with. The 
Education Council, in a report to the board, has 
recommended the elimination of the positions of 
supervisor of physical education, music and art, 
and handwork. The report characterized the 
work of these supervisors as “inefficient” and 
‘lacking in helpfulness.” The Council further 
recommends that the number of junior high 
schools be limited, and that the work be con- 
solidated to reduce the number of teachers and 
expense for salaries. 

Mr. William E. Grady, principal of one of the 
grade schools, New York City, speaking recently 
on the benefits of the Gary plan, declares it too 
radical for a large city. He gave as his objec- 
tions against the plan the extremely high cost, 
the overrunning of the child’s welfare by the 
system, and the lack of discipline. 

Chicago, Ill. Supt. John D. Shoop has begun 
a campaign for economy. A deficit of $869,000 
exists, which, according to Mr. Shoop, will be a 
retarding agency toward progress in the schools. 
Notices have been distributed to principals, ask- 
ing for suggestions on effecting savings. 

Dallas, Tex. Supt. J. F. Kimball has begun 
the revision of the course of study for the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades and the first year of 
high school. The change is intended to overcome 
the gap between the grades and the high school 
and to improve the course. At present, pupils 
of the seventh grade take twice as many studies 
as required in the first year of the high school. 
It is planned to balance the two courses so as to 
eliminate unnecessary work and to follow up 
closely the studies in the elementary schools. 

Salem, Mass. The erection of the new Salton- 
stall School has recently given rise to a con- 
troversy over the number of seats which shall be 
installed in each classroom. The education 
committee of the local Chamber of Commerce, in 
an interesting report on the matter, has recom- 
mended that the rooms be equipped to seat 42 
pupils and that the old Bertram School be con- 
tinued in use to take care of the extra pupils 
who may be enrolled. It is the recommendation 
of the committee that the school authorities 
make it an absolute rule that every new build- 
ing shall have a maximum of 42 seats. The pur- 
pose of the school authorities was to make the 


(Continued on Page 48) te | 
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Going to Remodel? 


Before Installing New Water Closets 
READ THE FOLLOWING: 


Saving Water 


| 
In 1908 the Shortridge High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was equipped with rod-acting 
water closets. In August, 1909, the change 
was made to Clow automatic closed tank 
water closets. In all, forty-eight (48) water 
closets were installed. The summary below 
” = . . shows the consumption of water in gallons, 
M- 1861 “METRIC” and in dollars and cents for the years 1908, 1909 





and 1910. The latter year, nothing but Clow 
automatic closets were in use. 
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at SUMMARY 

a 1908---14,392,500 gallons, at a total cost of $863.55 

ine 1909--- 8,610,000 gallons, at a total cost of 516.60 

= 1910--- 3,172,500 gallons, at a total cost of 190.35 

and 
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UNSANITARY FOUNTAINS MEAN DISEASE 
MECHANICAL IMPERFECTION MEANS TROUBLE 


GLAUBER Fountains Avoid Both 


The'size of"the cup and the location of the jet make contamination 
resulting from contact between lips and jet absolutely impossible. The 


cup is a barrier to such 
contact and the cup is 
in turn kept clean by 
spray from the jet. 
Glauber Bubblers 
cannot transmit dis- 
ease. 
The self - closing me- 
chanism is also of prime 
importance. We use 
our ball bearing con- 
struction, madefamous , 
by our “FS803’’ self- 
closing cocks, which 
are everywhere recog- 
nized as the finest that 
money can buy 


Glauber Bubblers 
the only kind guar- 
anteed for five years. 
Because of the quality 
that makes the guar- 
antee possible we were 
given the medal of 
honor at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. 

All Glauber Self-clos- 
ing bubblers are con- 
vertible into contin- 
uous flow  bubblers; 
all Glauber bubblers 
have flow regulators 
Send for literature 
of the largest and 
finest line of foun- 
tains in the world. yet”’ 


Did you see our ‘“‘Grape Juice Fountain’’ at the 
Detroit convention? 


The Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
schoolrooms seat 48 pupils, so that the old build- 
ing could be discontinued. 

Buffalo, N. Y. According to a recent opinion 
of the corporation counsel, the board of educa 
tion has the power to appoint and remove em- 
ployes of the schools, except teachers, without 
the approval by, or the concurrence of, the 
council. The opinion means that the employes 
of the schools may be appointed and removed at 
the pleasure of the board. 

Dexter, Me. An industrial survey of the town 
is planned to give pupils in the schools an idea 
of the occupations open to them when they 
leave school, the wages paid, healthfulness of 
the employment, prospect of advancement and 
training necessary. The results will be arranged 
and tabulated for the use of the graduates and 
others who may desire them. 

San Francisco, Cal. The board of education 
and the supervisors have been engaged in a dis 
pute over the management of school money. The 
board recently notified the supervisors that they 
had exceeded their legal authority in segregat 
ing appropriations tor schools in the annual 
budget, and specifying the purposes for which 
the funds were to be used. The board made it 
clear that it would suffer no restrictions on the 
allowance for regular work and maintenance of 
the schools, altho it was willing to let the super 
visors designate appropriations for special 
purposes. 

The budget of the board of supervisors for the 
present year specifies the salaries of almost all 
of the employes of the school department. If it 
were carried out, it would be the supervisors and 
not the school board which would adopt a sched 
ule of salaries for school department employes 
The board has disregarded the supervisors’ 
budget provisions in a number of particulars 
The allowance of $10,000 for high school teachers 
permits only seven new teachers. It has been 
necessary to appoint 23 new high school teachers 

New York, N. Y. The school board, by a vote 
of nineteen to seventeen, has disapproved mili- 
tary training in public schools. As a substitute, 
it is recommended that physical training be 
systematically taught to pupils over eight years 
old, such training to be carried on under the 
direction of the State Regents 


‘*Her lips and the jet have not touched 
and never will. 
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Ft. Madison, Ia. The board plans the elimina- 
tion of the superintendent’s office. Three super- 
vising principals, each in charge of two schools, 
will be appointed. The change offers advantages 
in closer supervision and less distance for the 
supervisor to travel. 

Cincinnati, O. The board of education and the 
board of park commissioners have co-operated 
in outlining a plan for the uniform management 
of the city playgrounds. Under the plan, the 
board maintains seventeen playgrounds, and the 
park board the remaining ten thruout the sum- 
mer months. A uniform system of operation and 
a scale of pay for instructors is provided. 

Cleveland, O. Twenty public school play- 
grounds will be conducted for a period of ten 
weeks this summer. The grounds will be opened 
June 26th and additional grounds at other 
schools will be utilized if necessary. The play 
spaces will be divided into classes for juniors, 
intermediates and seniors, and the play activi- 
ties will be directed according to the seven 
fundamental instincts of children—building, 
nurturing, exploring and inventing, competition, 
hunting, co-operation and teamwork, rhythm and 
expression. 

Ft. Collins, Colo. The school board has re- 
versed its judgment of a year ago in the ap- 
pointment of women to supervisory positions. 
Three men holding principalships in the schools 
have resigned, and their places have been filled 
by women teachers. 

New Orleans, La. The State Board of Educa- 
tion has placed the stamp of disapproval upon 
Mother Goose rhymes. A reader series which 
contained rhymes on the farmer was turned 
down by four members who were born and 
reared as farmers. 

New Orleans, La. A teachers’ council to form 
a permanent central council of representatives of 
the three local teachers’ organizations is planned. 
The council, which will be made up of four 
members from each of the three bodies, will 
look after the professional interests of the teach- 
ers. The Principals’ Association and the Associ- 
ate Teachers’ League have been invited to join 
the organization. 

Boston, Mass. The board has refused to forbid 
the singing of Christmas hymns and carols in 
the schools, as requested by a number of Jewish 
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citizens. The case will be carried to the Supreme 
Judicial Court by the counsel for the petitioners. 
Detroit, Mich. The board has taken steps 


toward economy in school expenditures. Night 
schools, summer schools, teachers’ and janitors’ 
salaries, new buildings and textbooks are the 
principal items which have been eliminated or 
reduced in quantity. Thru a cut of approxi- 
mately $760,000 in the budget, the estimates of 
the board are still $100,000 higher than last year, 
and about $3,000,000 lower than originally esti- 
mated for the present year. Estimates for three 
elementary schools and $50,000 for school build- 
ing sites have been eliminated, while estimates 
for four elementary schools have been passed. 

Muscatine, Ia. The elimination of severe 
forms of corporal punishment is planned. A 
uniform method which will eliminate the use of 
rubber tubing and similar weapons will be 
adopted. The change is necessary because of 
the protests of the residents. A 9-year-old boy, 
who had been punished by one of the teachers, 
died in a local hospital and, while it was proven 
that his death was due to an injury to the foot, 
the patrons protested against corporal punish- 
ment. 

A survey of the public schools of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been begun by Prof. Albert Shiels of 
New York, Dr. Walter A. Jessup of the State 
University of lowa, and Supt. Chas. E. Chadsey 
of Detroit. 

Ogden, Utah. The board has condemned the 
practice of contracting bills without the approval 
of the members. One of the principals recently 
purchased a number of trees for arbor day, at 4 
cost of $6. Before the matter could be acted 
upon, the trees had been delivered and planted. 
As a result, the board withheld the payment of 
the bill. 

Freeport, Ill. The positions of Director of 
Physical Training and Assistant Physical Direc- 
tor have been abolished for reasons of economy. 

Lima, O. A census of the school population 
will be made by the pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the regular schools. Each pupil 
will have one or two blocks in their district and 
will work under the direction of the regular 
teachers. The new plan is expected to result in 
a more thoro census enumeration and a great 
saving to the schools. 
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WHY SUPERINTENDENTS LOSE THEIR 
JOBS. 
By a Private Citizen. 

The article under the above caption in the 
May, 1916, number of the Scuoot Boarp JouR- 
NAL, by a Veteran Fighter in the Field of Amer- 
ican Education, ought to furnish food for ser- 
ious reflection on the part of the members of 
the various school boards thruout the country. 

Chat must have been a congenial quartet of 
sore-heads who met at 11 P. M. in the Hotel 
Statler in Detroit! How can the board which 
he has been serving ever survive the loss of the 
third member of the quartet who had been pre- 
paring all their official communications for sev- 
eral years¢ What a loss to yellow journalism is 
not the fourth member with his little book of a 
hundred entries ¢ 

lt would be most interesting indeed to know 
from which the one hundred 
reasons were obtained. He would be a poor stick 
indeed who, after a term of service as superin- 
tendent in a community, had not obtained the 

ipport of at least one sympathizer who would 
CXplain by some tool pretext like those enumer- 
ited, the loss of a superintendent who had failed 


WW Ihake 


the real sources 


good. And hewspaper w riters are just 


as apt to be such fools as any others and often 
limes we think they are far more apt. If there 
any sort of a contest over the re-elec- 
a superintendent, the losers almost in- 
ascribe puerile motives to the 
and hence possibly some of the infor- 
mation may have been “ofticial”’ 
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from the losing 
parties. The article is of value only as a some- 
hat amusing collection of excuses by the unfit. 
e are for the superintendent who is a man, 
making of his work a man’s work, or who is a 


making of her work a true 


and there are many, many such. 


wolmall 8 
But, to 
ur sorrow, there are also many who are in the 
rk merely as a stepping stone to real estate, 
Ww a profession, or to matrimony. Many a young 


This Duroware seat-operating closet 
is meeting with great approval wherever 


it has been installed. 


Its automatic operation is simple and 
Satisfactory. The wash-down, jet bowl 
has a large, local, Boston Vent which 
meets the most exacting requirements 


of sanitation. 


This closet is staunchly built and 
will stand long usage. 


Write for our New Catalog 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Showrooms: 111 N. Dearborn St. 


601-627 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


graduate secures a position as superintendent 
a comparatively small city. He 
Lreezes into town at time of opening of schools, 
dressed a la Beau Brummel, seeks out the fash- 
ionable and wealthy and kow tows to them while 
recognizing the existence of hoi polloi with con- 
descension and superior toleration. 


ot schools in 


He spends 
the school hours so far as necessary in the ad- 
ministration of the duties of his ottice and no 
more. He flirts with all the available eligible 
femininity, cutting out some local swain if 
possible. ‘Then if the patrons are dissatistied 
and he loses his “head,” he and his cheap friends 
raise a howl that he was dismissed because of 
some of the frivolous 
aforesaid article. 
will disclose 


out in the 
Invariably, true investigation 
that his management ol school 
affairs has been in keeping with his display of 
lack of judgment as respects the proper conduct 
for a superintendent, and that the Board would 
have been grossly at fault to 
remain. 

Or else, a man old enough to know better 
comes into a community which has succeeded 
very well for a long time without his uplifting 
presence and proceeds to demonstrate, to his 
own satisfaction at least, that the 
authority has at last arrived. Does the school 
board call for an inventory of the property of 
the district? The poor things do not know what 
they want, so let them go without. It would be 
quite a task to make it out, and it is not necessary. 
Therefore the board should be disciplined and 
taught its place, and the inventory is not made. 
Or, if the board demands a fire drill at least 
often enough to evade the penalties of the law, 
such a superintendent flim-flams the board into 
believing that the fire drill is his chief delight, 
and then straightway forgets or is too lazy to 
carry orders. Or, during the temporary 
absence of his wife, the good man consoles him 
self with midnight wanderings in the park with 
the pretty music teacher. If he is let go, he 
explains that nothing was proved against him, 


reasons set 


allow him to 


voice ol 


out 
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erefore he is a much abused man. And so on 
ad nauseam. 

Then, when the Board finds it expedient to 
make a change, for reasons which lie in the real 
character of the man, there must be some trifling 
reason selected by him as an excuse for the dis- 
missal. He must not jeopardize his future 
career as a superintendent, conse- 
quence of his experience, he may make a glor- 
ious success in his next “charge.” 

The writer is not a school director or a school 
superintendent. He never was and never hopes 
or expects to be. But from a more or less inti- 
mate knowledge of the workings of school boards 
and of the characters of school superintendents, 
he was amused and then disgusted at the aggre- 
gation of petty excuses for incompetency col- 
lated in the article in question, and consequently 
sought to discover a reason therefor. 

The source of such fairy tales, the real source, 
is to be traced back to the schoo! board. When 
a superintendent is released because of glaring 
misconduct or gross inefficiency, school boards 


because in 


have a habit of giving him a glowingly worded 
certificate of good character. They explain that 
he has out-grown their financial capacity, or 
that he wants to be nearer his relatives, or they 
give some other such plausible reason whereby 
he can be foisted onto some other unsuspecting 
community. Thus they think they are doing the 
poor outcast a good turn, when it would seem 
from the complaints as expressed in the article 
which excited us, that the real, true reasons for 
dismissal should be published to the world and 
the truth be known. If it were, there would be 
many superintendents out of jobs. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

The supreme court of Wisconsin has approved 
the ruling of Judge Hastings of Green Bay, hold- 
ing that money received from the sale of school 
lands and used for forestry purposes is an un- 
constitutional diversion of funds. The court 
holds that the amount involved, $1,000,000, must 
be returned to the school fund. 
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The supreme court of Illinois, in an opinion 
given in April, upholds the legislature in repeal- 
ing the special charter of the Jacksonville (IIll.) 
school district. The decision, which came in the 
form of a mandamus compelling the Jacksonville 
schooi trustees to reorganize the school district 
in accordance with the state law, affects 31 other 
districts. 

The court held that the legislature has the 
power to repeal special charters of school dis- 
tricts, and to place all school districts under the 
control of the general school law. 

The Indiana appellate court at Indianapolis, 
ind., has affirmed a decision of the circuit court 
of Shelby County, holding that a township trus- 
tee, under the statutes of the state, may change 
the location of a township high school without 
consulting the wishes of the patrons. 

Suit was brought by a few taxpayers of Buck 
Creek. township, Hancock County, to enjoin the 
sale of bonds for the construction of a high 
school building in a new location. The court 
held that there were no allegations tending to 
show that a majority of the patrons of the school 
were opposed to the new location, and the build- 
ing of the schoolhouse, nor that it was against 
the best interests of the township. The com- 
plaint, which was based on the alleged lack of 
authority of the trustee, was not upheld because 
the trustee has the authority and the laws rela- 
tive to change of location do not apply to the 
location of a township high school. 

The injunction sought by Oscar Bayes against 
the Hamilton (Ohio) board of education to com- 
pel his reinstatement in the high school, has 
been denied by the court. Mr. Bayes, with three 
other students, were expelled from school be- 
cause they refused to retire as members of a 
secret society. The court, in rendering its de- 
cision, commended the board for opposing a fra- 
ternity permitting gambling, and reprimanded 
the students for their connection with such an 
organization. It is probable the matter will come 
before the juvenile court and the boys reinstated 
in school. 

Assistant Attorney General C. W. Taylor of 
Texas has rendered a decision to the effect that 
the law prescribing that a certificate of health 
given by a competent physician to a child afflicted 
with trachoma, and countersigned by a lccal 


Desbrosses Street Pier 
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health officer, is sufficient for any school system. 
It is held that the rule of the Austin school 
board, providing that no child may be admitted 
except on a written statement of an oculist, is 
unnecessary and beyond the authority of the 
board. 

The supreme court of Minnesota, in its decision 
upholding vaccination in the public schools, has 
reversed the ruling of the Hennepin county court. 
The court holds that a school board has author- 
ity to temporarily exclude from school attend- 
ance pupils who have been exposed to contagious 
diseases. Miss Grace Bright, a pupil in the high 
school, who had been exposed by a classmate, 
refused to be vaccinated and was excluded from 
classes. 

The right of Chicago teachers to organize has 
been upheld by the appellate court in a recent 
decision sustaining the ruling of the lower court 
against the Loeb rule. The decision, which fol- 
lows a long fight against the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion led by J. M. Loeb, now president of the 
board, affects some seven thousand teachers. The 
court held that any rule which the board may 
pass hereafter, restricting the employment of 
teachers to any particular societies or unions, 
will be void. It follows that a rule which re- 
stricts employment to non-members of such 
societies is also void. The case will be carried 
to the supreme court for final disposition. 

Boards of education, as property owners, can 
not be compelled by municipalities or townships 
to pay assessments for the improvement of 
streets along public school buildings, according 
to a recent ruling of Attorney General Turner of 
Ohio. The ruling does not affect the Columbus 
board, as it has been exempt from payment of 
street improvements. 

The governor of Massachusetts, on April 24th, 
signed the Boston School Tax Bill. The bill, 
which does away with the loan of $500,000 for 
new school buildings and repairs, provides for 
an increase of forty cents in the tax rate, thirty 
cents of which goes for school] purposes and ten 
cents for city purposes. 

The supreme court of North Dakota has dis- 
solved the injunction restraining the board of 
education at Grand Forks from erecting a new 
high school building. The decision, which de- 
clares that the transfer of money from the 


F. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent 
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teachers’ to the general fund is not illegal, reads 
as follows: 

“An action to restrain the school board from 
carrying out a contract for the erection of a high 
school building, because certain funds have been 
diverted from the purpose for which they have 
been levied and that without such funds said 
contract creates a debt in excess of the constitu- 
tional limit. 

“Not only the authority but the dictates of 
common sense impel us to hold, as we do, that 
incidental balances, levied in good faith and for 
the same general purpose, when the original has 
been served, can be transferred from one minor 
account to another without violating the con- 
stitution. 

“It is our conclusion that section 175 of the 
constitution does not apply to cases like the 
first. Therefore, a court of equity ought not and 
will not in this case interfere. The judgment of 
the trial court is reversed.” 

The case had its origin a year ago when the 
school board passed a resolution providing for 
the erection of a new high school building. A 
number of the citizens protested against the site, 
on the ground that it was unwisely selected, and 
against the cost. The board proceeded to award 
contracts and the action was upheld by a major- 
ity of the voters. The opposition started court 
proceedings and a restraining order was issued 
preventing the erection of the building. The 
board appealed the case and the appeal has been 
sustained. 

A bill called the Ferguson Rural School Bill 
has been passed in the Texas legislature. It 
provides for state aid to weak schools where the 
enrollment is not more than two hundred pupils. 

A social center bill providing for the use of 
school plants as social, civic and recreational 
meeting places has been passed in the Missouri 
legislature. 

There will be introduced into the present ses- 
sion of the Louisiana legislature a bill to author- 
ize a vote on a constitutional amendment re 
adjusting the finances of the city of New Orleans. 
including the schools. At present the New Or- 
leans Board of Education derives its revenues 
from the state appropriation based on the num 
ber of educable children, the surplus of the one 
per cent debt tax of the city of New Orleans and 
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an annual appropriation from the city amount- 


ing to nearly $200,000. The surplus of the one 
per cent debt tax varies in amount each year 
anywhere from $600,000 to $750,000 per year. It 
cannot be fixed because the surplus accruing de- 
pends, to a considerable extent, upon the drawing 
of premium bonds. When the city holds a large 
number of bonds drawing premiums the surplus 
is large and per contrary small. The proposed 
plan is to give the school board the proceeds of 
a direct tax of 3% mills in lieu of the one per 
cent debt tax and the annual appropriations of 
the city. The board will be authorized to have 
voted a tax, not exceeding 2 mills, by a majority 
vote of the taxpayers. The advantages claimed 
for the new plan are that there wil! be a fixed 
revenue for the board to budget instead of the 
present uncertain sum. It will also yield, so it 
is estimated by the proponents, some $37,000 per 
annum more than at present. Further than this, 
as the total assessments of the city increase, 
from the present assessment of about $245,000,- 
000 the revenues of the board will be increased. 
The plan does not offer much relief in the way 
of funds for the building of new schools, which 
are badly needed, unless the assessments do ad- 
vance considerably. It is believed, however, that 
if the two-mill additional tax is voted, there will 
be a considerable revenue to apply to new school 
buildings. At present the board is facing a de- 
ficit of about $160,000. The plan also provides 
for the elimination of the present necessity of 
borrowing some $750,000 in the early part of 
each year to meet payrolls, which money is paid 
in the fall when the schoo] revenues are avail- 
able. If the bill is carried in the legislature the 
amendment to the constitution will be voted on 
in November. The plan in no way affects the 
present appropriations from the state, which, 
however, will be less this year than for several 
years past on account of a more correct census 
of children of school age being made last year 
which eliminated what was probably a “padding”’ 
of the counts in former years. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Worcester, Mass. With the approval of the 
board, Supt. H. P. Lewis has undertaken an out- 
line of a plan for a sabbatical year for teachers, 
With half pay during absence. The sabbatical 
year gives teachers a year in which to travel and 
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Study and affects materiaily the 
methods of the schools. 

Washington, D. C. The teachers in the high 
schools have formed a union which is to be 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
The union, which is one of twenty to be organ- 
ized as part of a national organization, seeks 
protection for its members and recognition by 
political parties, capital and labor, as a body 
possessing great power. The high school facul 
ties include about six hundred instructors. 

Fort Dodge, Ia. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
L. H. Minkel, the board has granted an increase 
of five per cent in salary to all teachers. A 
bonus of $50 has been offered to any teacher who 
will complete a six weeks’ course in a summer 
school. The school must be approved by the 
superintendent. 

San Francisco, Cal. Supt. Alfred Roncovieri 
has recommended that regular teachers who wish 
to attend the summer session of the University 
of California be excused from classes during the 
first week of the fall term. It is planned to 
employ substitutes while the regular teachers 
are in attendance at the summer school. 

Detroit, Mich. Supt. Charles E. Chadsey has 
issued instructions to teachers, warning them 
against dealings with loan agencies. The warn- 
ing became necessary because of a report that a 
loan agency was soliciting loans from school 
teachers on easy terms. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. A reorganization of the teach- 
ers’ pension system has been undertaken by Mr. 
S. H. Wolfe, a New York expert. A thoro study 
of the system will be made and a report sub- 
mitted. 

The Lockwood-Ellenbogen Teachers’ Pension 
Bill was defeated on April 21st in the New York 
legislature. The measure, which came up for a 
third consideration in the lower house, was fin- 
ally defeated after a persistent fight on the part 
of the New York teachers and public officials. 
The Mills temporary relief measure has been 
substituted, providing that $300,000 may be taken 
from, the principal of the pension fund to care 
for emergencies. 

The Brooklyn (New York) Teachers’ Union 
has organized with the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, by-laws and membership dues. The Union 
aims to provide means for the legal protection of 
teachers’ interests, and to work for the increased 
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Install Nelson Fixtures in 
your school. 

Don’t live thru another 
year of regrets because the 
wrong fixtures are installed. 
Do the right thing and do 
it now. 

School boards all over the 
country comment on the effi- 
ciency and the sanitary perfec- 
tion of NELSON FIXTURES. 


Years of experience make 


Nelson Fixtures 


perfect in construction and 
the material used is of the 
very best quality. Our vent- 
ing features used in connec- 
tion with NELSON FIXTURES 
keep the air pure at all times. 

Our new catalog will give 
you all particulars. Write 
to-day for a copy. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 

























efficiency of teachers thru the promotion of good 
teaching, improved conditions of work, sys- 
tematic study of schoo] problems, and co-opera- 
tion among the educational forces of New York 
City. Any teacher in Brooklyn is eligible to 
membership, by paying an initiation fee of $1, 
and monthly dues of fifty cents, from September 
until June, inclusive. 

The Washington State Normal School, Ellens- 
burg, Wash., on May 3lst, observed the first 
quarter century of its establishment. 


A SPELLING SURVEY. 

Supt. W. E. Albig of Bellevue, Pa., recently 
conducted an interesting spelling survey in the 
schools of Allegheny County. The survey, which 
was undertaken under the direction of the 
County Principals’ Round Table, presents some 
valuable data on methods of teaching, causes for 
poor spelling, and the present need in teaching 
the subject. The following are the conclusions 
reached by Supt. Albig, based on the material 
gathered: 

1. Rules are of practically no value in teach- 
ing children to spell. 

2. Audible study of spelling lessons, with 
words spelled by syllables, is an important factor 
in correct spelling. 

3. Incorrect spelling examined revealed that 
errors are limited to one or two places in a word. 

4. Pointing out difficulties in words each time 
the lesson is studied aids materially in improv- 
ing spelling. 

5. Phonetic analogies cause much 
spelling. 

6. Obscure or elided vowels are the greatest 
offenders following phonetic analogies. 

7. The doubling of consonants contributes 
serious difficulties. 

8. One of the greatest causes of error, and 
seemingly the easiest to be eradicated, comes 
from the mispronunciation of words by teacher 
and pupil. 

9. Errors in spelling tend to persist. It neces- 
sarily follows that the time to teach spelling 
easily is at the time when the child first attempts 
to write words. 

The survey brings out the fact that the time 
devoted to spelling can be profitably reduced to 
twelve minutes per day. Quick, clear, graphic 
presentation of the subject rather than a slow, 
gradual process is conducive to good spellers. 
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PERFECTION BENCH 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE No. 12 


Modern School Buildings will not be out of date in ten 
years because they are designed on standards of efficiency. 


Furnish your new building with Sheldon Equipment 
which is built on the same principle and will last as long. 


Manual Training Equipment shown in catalog No. 14; 


Domestic Science and Laboratory in catalog No. 15. 


on request. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 





SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The third annual session of “Schoolmen’s 
Week” at the University of Pennsylvania was 
held April 12th to 15th. Some twenty-five hun- 
dred persons were in attendance at the lectures 
and conferences, and the registration totaled 
about one thousand. All parts of Pennsylvania 
and all grades of teachers were represented. An 
address of welcome was given by the Vice-Pro- 
vost, Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, upon Wednesday 
evening, and, at the last session, Provost Edgar 
Smith, extended final greetings from the Univer- 
sity to the assemblage. The principal speakers 
from outside the state were Deans James E. 
Russell, of Teachers College; Lotus D. Coffman, 
of the University of Minnesota; and A. F. West, 
of Princeton; Professors E. P. Cubberley, of 
Stanford; and A. G. Strayer of Téachers College; 
Doctor Lida B. Earhart, of New York City; and 
Superintendents J. J. Savitz of Westfield, New 
Jersey, and A. §S. Cook of Baltimore County. 
The Provost, Vice-Provost, several deans, and a 
large number of professors of the university took 
prominent parts in the program. Superintend- 
ents, high school principals and teachers, and 
elementary school principals and teachers from 
every section of the state presented papers and 
special studies and took part in the discussions. 
The program was notable not only for the high 
character of the papers and addresses but also for 
the directness and practicability of the discus- 
sions which followed. The most fruitful results 
were perhaps gained from the conferences on 
the county unit, rural supervision, preparation 
of teachers, continuation schools, and uniform 
records and reports. Special committees for 
study were appointed from the last two confer- 
ences. The committee on uniform records and 
reports appointed last year was continued and 
enlarged. It will work in co-operation with the 
State Board of Education and its printed report 
will in all probability be a subject for the con- 
sideration at one session of the State Education 
Association during its meeting in Harrisburg 

next December. 


The statistical studies of Professors Updegraff 
and Jones, and Superintendent L. A. King, of 
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Jenkintown, on various phases of the preparation 
of teachers in Pennsylvania, and that of Super- 
intendent Carmon Ross, of Doylestown, on pro- 
visions for retarded pupils, revealed most clearly 
certain unsuspected features of the educational 
situation in the state. There was evident a 
strong demand from the conference that a wide 
circulation be given to the facts presented. Like- 
wise, at the conference on the county unit and 
on supervision of rural schools, it was generally 
felt that the discussions would without doubt 
have considerable influence in the working out 
of the rural school problems, which are now re- 
ceiving more attention than ever before in this 
state. A presentation of the proposed new re- 
quirements for admission to the University of 
Pennsylvania by Doctor G. G. Chambers, Director 
of Admissions, and a discussion of the topic, 
Can Children Be Compelled to Learn? by Pro- 
fessor Yocum, precipitated most lively debates. 

It developed in the conferences on the prepara- 
tion of teachers that the limitations of the Penn- 
sylvania normal schools might be justified from 
the point of view of their history, but it was the 
general belief of those present that it was the 
duty of the people of the state to place these 
schools upon a sound financial and professional 
foundation at the earliest possible day. The 
point made by Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Schaeffer that the improved preparation of 
teachers and their improvement in service was 
dependent largely upon increase in salaries of 
teachers, and the graphical] representation made 
by Professor Updegraff, of the low salaries re- 
ceived by Pennsylvania superintendents and 
elementary teachers constituted two of the most 
salient features of the week. It is hoped that 
this may give an impetus to the movement for 
higher salaries in the state. 

Further features of the program were the 
illustrated lectures upon the History of educa- 
tion, by Dean Graves, and the clinics conducted 
by Professors Witmer, Twitmyer, and their 
assistants. Both attracted large audiences of the 
teachers in attendance. The lecture of Professor 
Lingelbach upon Nationalism and the European 
war proved most interesting to a large gathering 
of visitors and residents of the city. A novel 
but valuable feature of the program this year 
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Start Right 


by learning the skilled use 


Self Starting 
Remin gton 


This is the best advice 
that can be given to any 
boy or girl who is study- 
ing to become a stenogra- 


The Self Starting Rem- 
ington adds 25 per cent. 
to the letter writing speed 
—proved by every test. 
That means 25 per cent. 
added to the operater*s 


It cuts out all stops to 
set the carriage. 
date to signature there are 
nothing but flying starts. 

It is the only machine 
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Carriage setting 
is mechanical and automa- 
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your eyes from the copy. 
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was the summary of the proceedings of the en- 
tire session made at the close by Doctor J. 
George Becht, Secretary of the State Board of 
Education. 

An oratorical contest and a competitive exam- 
ination open to pupils in first-class high schools 
holding certificate privileges with the university 
were also held. The prizes awarded the success- 
ful competitors were scholarships in the univer- 
sity. On Saturday afternoon was held a meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Rural Progress Association, 
in which the formation of a four-state federation 
of rural workers was considered. 


Following the suggestion of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the state, the school board at War- 
ren, Mass., has established a Junior High School 
to include the children of 12 to 14 years, in four 
schools. Under the arrangement, about one hun- 
dred pupils will be grouped in one student body. 

The courses have been planned to provide a 
certain amount of prescribed work in intermedi- 
ate subjects, in addition to electives in French, 
sloyd, domestic science, modern languages, gar- 
dening and commercial subjects. Each student 
is given a choice of two electives—manual train- 
ing for boys, domestic arts for girls, and an ad- 
ditional option of foreign language. The school 
wil: be in charge of a strong male teacher and 
the faculties of the two schools will be utilized 
in conducting classes. Thru co-operative teach- 
ing, it is planned to develop the departmental 
system on a broader scale than would be possible 
with one set of teachers. The manual training, 
domestic arts, commercial and other special de- 
partments will be used in common by the two 
schools. The establishment of the Junior High 
School at Warren, so far as known, is the first 
attempt at such an organization in a town of less 
than five thousand population. It is considered 
noteworthy in view of the fact that the school 
board is at present expending for schoo] pur- 
poses at the rate of $8 on each one thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of the property valuation. 

Attorney General Turner of Ohio has ruled 
that it is not mandatory for boards of education 
to change school books after they have been iD 
use five years. 
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Adjustable 
Single 
Pedestal 
Desks 


with eight novel features, which merit the critical investigation 
of every purchaser of School Furniture 


SUPERIOR IN EVERY TYPE 





A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 


HEYWOOD BROTHERS AND WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Unbreakable Pressed Steel School Furniture 


Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and | Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera Chairs 
Library Chairs, Bent Wood Chairs, Cocoa Mattings 
Reed and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


Write our nearest warehouse for the new 1916 


Special Booklet on Single Pedestal Desks. 


516-520 W. 34th St., 174 Portland St.. 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
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A NEW SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The School Board at Adrian, Mich., has re- 
cently adopted a salary schedule upon recom- 
mendation of Supt. C. H. Griffey. The schedule 
is as follows: 

“Grade teachers must hold Life Certificates 
and must have had at least two years’ successful 
experience. The minimum salary for grade 
teachers shall be $500 per year. The maximum 
salary shall be $700. Each teacher whose work 
is satisfactory and successful shall be advanced 
$25 per year until the maximum is reached. It 
shall be possible for teachers to advance $100 
beyond the maximum by meeting requirements 
hereinafter stated. This advance beyond the 
maximum may be secured in parts of $50 each, 
the first part to be available when one year’s 
course is completed, and the second part upon 
the completion of a second similar course at a 
later time.” 

The following requirements are necessary to 
obtain $100 beyond the maximum: 

(1) Complete three Majors of work, in ad 
vance of what has already been done, in a State 
Normal, Teachers College Columbia University, 
School of tducation University of Chicago. 
(Teachers must present certificates stating that 
such work has been done satisfactorily and that 
credit has been given for the same by the school 
in which the work was done.) 

(2) Read two educational books, one relating 
to the specific work in which the teacher is en- 
gaged and one from the general field of educa 
tion, both of which shall be approved by the 
Superintendent who shall give such tests and 
require such reports as may be necessary to 
determine the character of work done. 

(3) Subscribe for and read two educational 
magazines which shall be approved by the Super 
intendent who shall give such tests and require 
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such reports as may be necessary to determine 
the character of work done. 

(4) Attend regularly for not less than two 
full days one of the following meetings: 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association, National 
Education Association. 

Any teacher who has not reached the maxi 
mum and who meets the above requirements may 
receive an increase of $50 instead of $25 as stated 
above. 

High School teachers must have an A. B. de- 
gree or its equivalent and must have had at 
least two years actual teaching experience. The 
minimum salary for such teachers shall be $750 
and the maximum salary, $950 for women and 
$1,100 for men. Teachers whose work has been 
successful and satisfactory may receive an in 
crease of $30 per year until the maximum is 
reached. An advance of $100 above the maximum 
may be secured similarly as stated above except 
that the first requirement for teachers of this 
class shall read as follows: 


(1) Complete three Majors’ work that shall 
be counted toward a degree in advance of a de 
gree or degrees already received. This work 
must be done in the University of Michigan, 
Michigan Agricultural College, University of 
Chicago, Columbia University, or any State Uni 
versity, and in such courses as shall be approved 
by the Superintendent. (Teachers must present 
certificates stating that such work has been done 
satisfactorily and that credit has been given for 
the same by the school in which the work was 
done.) 

Teachers desiring to avail themselves of the 
increase above the maximum must arrange their 
course and have it approved by the Superintend- 
ent not later than October 1 preceding the year 
in which the increase is expected. 
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Sani- Steel Movable Chair Desks 


A class in Teachers College, Indianapolis. 
of position may be made in less than two minutes. 


Send for illustrated circular and list of schools wherein 
these chair desks have been installed. 


This change 


Columbia School Supply Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


(Note: A “Major of work” shall be under- 
stood to represent twelve weeks’ continuous work 
in a course.) 

Joliet, Ill. To encourage industry and special 
study on the part of the teaching corps, the board 
has considered the adoption of a merit system 
for increases in salary. In addition to an auto- 
matic increase of $25 for satisfactory work, any 
teacher may earn an additional increase for ex- 
tension work approved by the superintendent, 
and a similar increase is provided for evidence 
of credits received in professional study. Thru 
the new merit plan, teachers may command 
yearly increases of $75 until the maximum of 
$1,000 is reached. The plan eliminates the divi- 
sions of trial, regular and professional groups 
and places all teachers on an equal basis. The 
change affects 198 teachers and means an in- 
crease of $5,000 annually. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Beverly, Mass. Increases of $50 have been 
given to more than sixty teachers in the sckools. 

Wichita, Kans. The teachers in the grade 
schools have presented a petition to the board, 
asking that the present minimum salaries be 
raised from $450 to $540 per year and the maxi- 
mum from $720 to $1,100 per year. About 230 
teachers are employed in the elementary schools. 

Somerville, Mass. The salaries of the grammar 
school teachers have been raised from $1,900 to 
$2,000 per year. 

Lansing, Mich. The board has raised the maxi- 
mum salaries of grade and manual training 
teachers from $650 to $700 per year. The maxi- 
mum applies to all teachers who have served 
seven years. 

Warren, R. I. The board has adopted a re- 
vised salary schedule for teachers. In the grades, 
teachers will begin at the minimum of $450, with 
automatic increases of $40 each year thereafter. 
At the end of six years, the maximum salary 
will be paid. In the high school, teachers will 
begin at the minimum of $650, with increases of 
$50 each year. After four years’ service, the 
maximum of $800 will be paid. 

Muskegon, Mich. Upon the recommendation 
of Supt. S. O. Hartwell, the board has placed 
salary increases for teachers upon a merit basis 
Teachers whose work is satisfactory from th 
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The Tubular Steel Frame Construction 
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EMPIRE Movable and Adjustable Chair-Desk 





The hygienic back with upright bannister is curved to fit the pupil’s spine. 
adjusted to any slant, thus securing the correct angle of vision for study, and the proper inclination for writing or drawing. 


No matter what your requirements, it will pay you 
to write us for complete information and prices 


EMPIRE SEATING CO., Inc. 232ifeQ3Xit® B2°¢- 


standpoint of amount and quality will be given 
increases, subject to the approval of the board. 

The schedule and the provisions governing the 
salaries are as follows: 

1. Elementary and kindergarten teachers will 
receive a minimum of $400 and increases of $50 
up to a maximum of $650. Above this, increases 
of $25 per year will be given until the maximum 
of $750 is reached. It is provided that depart- 
mental teachers or others, may receive $800 if 
they present credits for preparatory or extension 
work equivalent to a life certificate given in the 
state. 

2. Women in the high school will receive a 
minimum of $650, with increases of $50 up to a 
maximum of $950. Teachers who have received 
the maximum, after two years, may be paid 
$1,000, and after four years, $1,050. Salaries for 
positions involving special responsibility will be 
determined individually. 

3. Men instructors in the high school will be 
given a minimum of $700, with increases of $100 
up to a maximum of $1,600. Thereafter they will 
be given increases of $50 until the final maxi- 
mum of $1,700 is reached. 

Teachers who receive the increases must have 
been employed in the city schools more than 
one-half of a school year, and must give evidence 
of thoro equipment and_ steadily’ effective 
teaching. 

Bay City, Mich. The board has placed salary 
increases on a merit basis, with the establish- 
ment of a new scholastic group. Teachers who 
measure up to the requirements for experience 
and training will receive a maximum of $900 
per year. Principals are rated on experience, 
efficiency and number of rooms in their respec- 
tive buildings. The maximum salary for men 
will be $1,400 and for women $1,200 per year. 

Figures compiled by the school board at Joliet, 


lll., show that during an eleven-year period dat- 
lt from 1907 to 1916, the total salary paid a 
teacher has increased from $6,125 to $9,075. In 
other words, eleven years of service prior to 
1907-1908 netted the teacher only $6,125. Under 


increases which have been made up to the 
present, the teacher has been paid $9,075 or an 
increase of almost $3,000. Under Supt. Long 
U was an increase from $6,125 to $7,000. 


OF THE 


together with its exclusive features, 
make it worthy the most serious con- 
sideration by school authorities. 


Its exclusive features permit the 
greatest possible comfort and conveni- 
ence of the pupil, and it may be adapted 
almost instantly for assembly purposes. 


This Popular Chair-Desk 


is sanitary, durable, hygienic. Does not 
get out of order. Can be adjusted al- 
most instantly to meet any require- 
ment. Adjustments are the acme of 
simplicity—not even a wrench is needed. 


The new lifting desk top permits ex- 
ceptional arrangements for group work, 
as desk can be entered from the front. 
A side aisle is not necessary. 


The durability of the Tubular Steel 
Frame is unquestioned. Empire chair- 
desks are built to last. 


Under Supt. Stoops, beginning 1913, there have 
been three increases to $7,150, $8,250 and $9,075 
respectively. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Manual training and vocational 
teachers have asked the councilmen for an in- 
crease in the maximum pay from $1,500 to $1,800. 

~apeneneio—O, The board has revised the 
salary schedule for teachers, providing that in- 
structors with no experience shall be paid $50 
per month, those with one year’s experience $55 
and those with two years, $60 per month. 


Des Moines, Ia. The board has granted in- 
creases in salary to 308 teachers, making an in- 
crease of $10,000 in the payroll. Teachers are 
divided into four groups, namely, superintend- 
ents, supervisors and principals; special teach- 
ers; grade and kindergarten teachers, and high 
school instructors. 


For the first group, containing 8 per cent of 
the teaching corps, no maximum salary has been 
established except for principals, where the num- 
ber of teachers and pupils determines the maxi- 
mum for each building. Of the 43 grade prin- 
cipals, 38 per cent are now receiving the maxi- 
mum salary. The remainder, or 33 per cent, 
receive increases at the present time. 

Flint, Mich. A new salary schedule has been 
adopted, providing for a minimum of $400 and a 
maximum of $750 for grade teachers. A mini- 
mum of $600 and a maximum of $1,000 have 
been fixed for high school teachers. Teachers 
with two years of special training will be paid 
$500. Grade teachers receiving less than $600 
will be entitled to increases of $50 per year, 
while those receiving more than that will be 
given increases of $25, until the maximum is 
reached. High school teachers receiving less 
than $800 will be given increases of $50 each 
year, while those receiving that amount or more 
are entitled to increases of $25 per year, until 
the maximum is reached. 

West Springfield, Mass. The board has 
adopted a revised salary schedule, providing for 
a minimum of $494 and annual increases of $38 
up to a maximum of $646 for teachers in grades 
one to five. In grades six to eight, inclusive, a 
minimum of $689 and a maximum of $798 are 
provided. 
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Joliet, Ill. A new salary schedule proposed by 
Supt. R. O. Stoops, under which it was intended 
that teachers would secure average gains of 
$67.50 over the former plan, has been vigorously 
protested by the teachers. The teachers point 
out that a six weeks’ summer course costs about 
$75, and that the schedule, as proposed, gives 
only $37.50 as an increase. A teacher must se- 
cure a major credit to reach the maximum salary 


increase of $75, but in order to do this, must ex-: 


pend $75. Again, it is shown that, while two 
major credits may be secured in one year, only 
one can be applied for the current year, the 
other being used the following year. If the 
necessary expenditure to secure two major 
credits is $75, then the total increase for the two 
years, or $150, must be reduced by $75, making 
the net increase $37.50 per year. 

ADMITTANCE TO TEACHER TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

Youngstown, O. Supt. N. H. Chaney has pre- 
pared a set of rules to govern admission of stu- 
dents to the teachers’ training school. The rules, 
which have become necessary because of the 
limited accommodations of the institution and a 
lack of places for prospective teachers, provide 
for a waiting list of 25 students having the high- 
est grades and the best rating physically. The 
rules read: 

1. Candidates for admission to the Teacher 
Training School must be at least 17 years of age, 
be graduates of the city high schools, and have 
their common schoo] training mainly in the pub- 
lic schools. 

2. Of such graduates only those shall be ad- 
mitted who have maintained a record in scholar 
ship of eighty or more during their entire high 
school course. 

3. Of such persons only those shall be ad- 
mitted who present to the Principal of the Train- 
ing School a certificate of sound physical health 
signed or certified by the head of the Medical 
Inspection Department of the city schools, after 
a bona fide examination made near the time of 
entrance. 

4. Candidates may enter not later than the 
first of the second week after the opening of the 
school in September and may be excluded at any 
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The Standard Steel School Desk 


Supports of high grade pressed steel, and the floor standard in one 
piece. The steel pressed over on itself, at right angles, forming a four- 
walled hollow construction. Finished in a rich olive green. Result: A 
combination of strength, beauty and sanitary outline never before realized 
in a school desk. Woodwork of genuine cherry, every part, including the 


shelf, and finished with shellac-varnish all over. 
Seat folding up close against back. 
Simple, noiseless seat-hinge, and enduring. 
Pneumatic inkwell with non-corroding cover. 
Metal pen groove. 


Like prices for like quantities to all school boards, direct from 


factory or through nearest agency. 


Send for Special Circular 2-S-15 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


time they show a lack of health, interest or 
capacity to acquire the necessary knowledge, 
skill or vision to become first-rate teachers. In 
the Junior year the time from September to the 
Christmas holidays shall be deemed probation- 
ary, and anv student who fails in class work or 
manifests a lack of qualities essential to success 
in teaching during this period shall be discon- 
tinued as a student. 

5. Each candidate for admission must present 
a certificate signed by the principal of the high 
school from which she graduated, certifying that 
during her high school work she was habitually 
prompt, reliable, obedient, truthful and cheerful 
in disposition; that her personal appearance was 
always such as would become a teacher; that she 
hears well and speaks clearly and distinctively 
enough to be easily heard in a room of ample 
size to contain forty or more pupils; and that 
she manifests originality, power of initiative and 
a spirit of sympathetic mingling with others. 

6. Not more than 25 persons shall be ad- 
mitted at any one time and those shall be se- 
lected who hold the highest rank in high school 
scholarship, in the physician’s health report and 
in the principal’s certificate of personal qualifica 
tions. 

7. Candidates for admission to the Kinder 
garten training shall, in addition to the above 
qualifications, be required to demonstrate their 
ability to sing and to play the piano. The 
musical ability of applicants for this work will 
be tested the first week of school and may be 
divided into two groups: (a) those who will 
need only a minimum of practice to produce 
satisfactory results, and, (b) those who will need 
to take regular lessons in: order to bring them- 
selves up to required standards by the time of 
their graduation. Only those having fairly good 
natural ability in music should attempt this 
work. 

8. Graduates from the Training School shall 
be placed in the city schools as regular teachers 
in the order of their relative strength and fitness 
as evidenced by their two years’ work in the 
Training School. When all cannot be placed, 
those not so placed shall be preferred substitutes 
in those grades for which they are best fitted 
until such time as they can be given regular 
work. 
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Insured for a lifetime 
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Defects and Breakages 


STRENGTH, 


9. During their first year of regular teaching 
these graduates shall be frequently visited by a 
teacher from the Training School who will give 
such assistance as may be necessary to estab- 
lish them in their work and they shall attend 
all meetings called for their benefit by proper 
authority. Thereafter they shall take free rank 
among regular teachers and stand upon their 
own merits. Graduation from the Training 
School shall not guarantee a permanent position 
as teacher in the city schools, but only a fair and 
reasonable chance to make good. 

10. Graduates from other high schools of first 
grade who may desire to enter the Training 
School may do so only when there is room for 
them in classes that do not number 25, by com- 
plying with all the conditions set forth above 
for admission, and by paying tuition a term in 
advance at the rate of one dollar and fifty cents 
a week. 

11. When such outside graduates are ad- 
mitted it must be ciearly understood that the 
Board of Education incurs no obligation what- 
ever to place them in the city schools as teachers 
if they graduate from the Training School, but 
they may be so placed at the option of the Board 
after the home graduates have been provided for, 
and if they can be given work for which they 
have special fitness. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Saginaw, Mich. A school savings system has 
been introduced in the schools. Each building 
is supplied with a vending machine which drops 
a stamp when a coin is inserted. The machine 
is the invention of R. T. Hosking of Saginaw, 
who made the first model in the manual training 
shop. 

Everett, Wash. The board has co-operated 
with the city beautiful committee in the improve- 
ment of school grounds. The plans call for 
fences, shrubbery and lawns and for space to be 
used as a playground. The board will pay one- 
half of the expense. 

Omaha, Neb. Summer schools are planned for 
the benefit of pupils who have been kept out of 
school because of illness or other reasons. The 
sessions will be held in four school buildings and 
will cover six to eight weeks. 

Boston, Mass. A marked improvement in 
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spelling, writing and arithmetic among pupils in 
the public schools is shown in a report of Supt. 
F. B. Dyer. In elementary arithmetic there was 
an improvement of from twelve to seventeen 
per cent; in spelling a betterment of 20 per 
cent; in writing a fifteen per cent improvement. 

La Salle, Ill. Arithmetic of a practical nature 
is taught in the Washington School with the aid 
of a model store. The pupils are taught to buy, 
to make change, to do simple bookkeeping and to 
open charge accounts. The store method is in- 
tended to benefit pupils who cannot grasp the 
principles of arithmetic under the ordinary 
methods of teaching. 

Fitchburg, Mass. Under the direction of Supt. 
W. H. Perry, a course in Spanish has been intro- 
duced in the schools. Ten lessons will be cov- 
ered this spring and the remainder during the 
fall term. 

Lansing, Mich. A club gardening plan has 
been undertaken by the school children under 
the auspices of the boys’ department of the local 
Y. M. C. A. All pupils of the fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades are eligible to membership, and 
prizes of $40, $25 and $15 will be awarded on a 
community basis. 

Spokane, Wash. Credit for Bible study will be 
retained in the schools. A recent opinion of the 
attorney general was directed against the plan 
and caused no little concern to the _ school 
authorities. 

Springfield, Mo. A series of spelling tests in 
the seven upper grades of the schools were re- 
cently conducted. The words were taken from 
Ayres’ thousand word list. The results of the 
test will be compiled for comparative purposes. 

Detroit, Mich. The savings bank plan has 
been introduced in thirty schools, with a deposit 
of $3,969 to the credit of the pupils. 

Dayton, O. The third annual concert of the 
Dayton school chorus and orchestra was ren- 
dered under the direction of Prof. 0. E. Wright. 
There were eight regular numbers on the pro- 
gram, which was divided into choruses and se- 
lections by the orchestra. 

Troy, Mo. In addition to domestic science and 
teacher training, manual training has recently 
been introduced in the schools thru the efforts 
of Supt. Roy V. Ellise. A stereopticon is used 
for visual instruction. 
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RETRENCHMENT IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
DECATUR, ILL. 


A Letter of Explanation. 
My dear Mr. Bruce: 


According to my earlier promise to you I am 
glad to submit the following statements concern- 
ing our program of retrenchment here. 


First, it is wholly due the Board of Education 
here to free it from the criticism that has come 
from some source to the effect that it is apply- 
ing “economy regardless of the welfare of the 
community and of its future citizens.” Every 
member of the Board is as reluctant to take the 
steps we are taking as I am myself. It was 
apparent to both them and me, and to the com- 
munity as well, that retrenchment was inevitable 
inasmuch as the schools have been spending 
for several years more than they have actually 
recetved with the result that there has been a 
constantly increasing over-draft against the Gen- 
eral Fund. For a time, indeed ever since I be- 
came superintendent here in August, 1913, the 
Board of Education looked forward to the next 
quadrennial valuation of real estate, which was 
made a year ago, for such an increase in the 
valuation as would make possible a levy big 
enough to take care of the schools’ needs and 
gradually to pay off the accumulated debt. Some 
relief did come with this valuation but after the 
last levy for school. purposes was made, based 
upon the new valuation of property in the dis- 
trict, the County Board of Review lowered the 
assessed valuation and then the State Board of 
Equalization, at the behest of some one who did 
not have in mind the needs of the schools and 
probably did have a political ax to grind, made 
another reduction with the result that the money 
that can be raised this year for the General Fund 


is about thirty thousand dollars less than was 
anticipated when the levy was made last August. 
Inasmuch as the General Fund had already 
been over-drawr and expected relief was not, and 
could not be, i coming after reductions in 
valuation, there w y one thing left to do, 
and that was to begi: voli f retrenchment. 
Fully appreciating < fact that there was 
almost no retrenchment possi! without more 
or less of injury to the sch em here, but 
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appreciating, too, that it is only a matter of the 
application of common sense and ordinary busi- 
ness judgment to reduce the expenses of running 
our schools to a place within our income, I began 
at once, on invitation of the Board, to find where 
cuts and eliminations could be made that would 
hurt least. The Board recognized with me that 
every cut would probably hurt somewhat. After 
a very careful study of the situation for a num- 
ber of weeks, I advised the Board that it would 
be possible to reduce the cost of running our 
schools next year some twenty-five thousand dol- 
iars by the following action: 

Giving up the special supervisorships of music, 
drawing, mechanic arts and a part of the physi- 
cal education. 

Abolishing the 


three ungraded rooms. 


Discentinuing the teaching of harmony in the 
High School. 
Discontinuing physical education in our Junior 


High School which we had been caring for in 
the Young Women’s and Young Men’s Christian 
Association gymnasiums in the absence of any 
proper facilities in our own school. 

Dropping one of the drawing teachers in our 
Junior High School. 

Discontinuing the teaching of manual training 
to our ungraded boys. 

Discontinuing sewing for sixth grade girls. 

Discontinuing summer playground supervision 

Reducing the size and hence the 
Annual Report. 

Providing for an annual audit at 
pense of the year before. 

Having the annual census taken by the 
who are paid a twelve months’ salary. 

Reducing the appropriation for High 
Library, indigent books, supplementary 
and manual training supplies. 

Discontinuing the rental of the 
ground. 

Reducing the amount of insurance carried. 

Employing an attorney only as needed instead 
of on an annual salary. 

Limiting the expense 
pared with last year. 

Increasing the size 
schools and 
by six. 


cost of our 
half the ex 
janitors 


School 
books 


Riverside Play- 


for maintenance as com 


of classes in the 
decreasing the 
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Paying into the General Fund, if possible, some 
thirty thousand dollars which had been taken 
from it for use of the Building Fund within the 
past year or so and thus saving the interest that 
must be paid on that amount of money annually 
borrowed. 

Upon the recommendation of the superintend- 
ent the Board voted unanimously to put every 
one of these and a few other more trifling econo- 
mies into effect next year. Nothing was done in 
haste and nothing under cover. The fullest sort 
of publicity was given thru the press of the city 
and in numerous addresses by the superintendent 
to the financial situation of the schools, and to 
the immediate steps that were being taken to 
relieve it temporarily. 

It should be borne in mind that while we are 
giving up good supervisors and even time-honored 
supervisorships in the Decatur schools, we are 
not giving up music, drawing, phys:cal education 
or manual training. For three years we have 
employed as teachers in our elementary schools 
only those who can teach music, drawing and 
physical education. Graduation from a good 
normal school, or its equivalent in scholarship 
and prefessional training, is demanded of all new 
teachers coming into the system. The four sub- 
jects named will be taught as many hours per 
week next year as they are this, and taught by 
teachers who have had training, experience. or 
both in these lines. We shall continue to have 
special teachers of each of these four subjects in 
the high school and in the junior high school, 
and a teacher of wood-work for all seventh grade 
boys who can not get into the junior high school. 
It is only the special supervision that is being 
discontinued. 

Again, while the ungraded rooms for retarded 
and subnormal children are to be discontinued 
next year by the Board, private philanthropy has 
already assured their continuance. The Mothers’ 
Clubs and Parent-Teacher Associations pledged 
a total of $500 to that end, and the Rotary Club 
enthusiastically pledged $1,800, the estimated 
balance needed to continue the work already es- 
tablished in this line. 

Our efforts did not 
convince the 
that the 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 


High School of Practical Arts, 
Boston 


High School, Meriden, Conn. 
High School, Norwood, Ohio 
High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
High Schools of Philadelphia 


introducing a sanitary condition. 


should investigate H & H Steel Equipment. 
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financial support, | made an exhaustive study of 
the per capita cost of the schools in some sixty 
cities of the country with which we might com- 
pare our own. This information was reduced to 
graphic and tabular form upon large charts, and 
then used as a text in presenting the claims of 
the schools for better support. First, the Board 
of Education was given the benefit of this study. 
Later I presented it before the directors of the 
Association of Commerce; then before two dif- 
ferent meetings of Parent-Teacher Associations; 
and, finally, before an open public meeting under 
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The above list contains the names of but a few of the Educational 
Institutions of the country that have adopted H & H Steel Lockers. 

The Board of Education of Philadelphia has, for the second 
year, placed its annual contract with us for lockers. This year the ment. 
requirements will approximate 14,000 lockers. 


H & H STEEL LOCKERS 


having proven themselves to be a saving investment by economizing 
time—cutting down cloakroom confusion, minimizing fire risk and 


Every school official who has a decision on the selection of lockers 
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“HE & H”’ Installation in C. & M. T. High School, Newark, N. J. 


Nation-Wide Approval by 


School Officials 


H & H Lockers. 


published. 
reference. 


THE HART & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 


Dept. 8, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
CHICAGO 


the auspices of the Decatur Club and tie whole 
Association of Commerce. To these meetings the 
two daily papers gave very liberal space, even 
publishing in full every one of the long, com- 
parative, statistical tables used in presenting 
facts and conclusions. 

By these methods the responsibility for re- 
trenchment was placed squarely upon the shoul- 
ders of the people, for while it was demonstrated 
that Decatur’s schools are spending more than 
they can raise under existing conditions, making 
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OPEN-AIR SCHOOL PAVILIONS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Such an order would never have been placed if the highest quality 
of materials, workmanship and design were not incorporated in 
They represent maximum value in steel equip- 


New Catalog—The many points of H & H Locker efficiency 
are fully described and illustrated in our new Catalog C. It is one 
of the most valuable and complete books on steel lockers ever 


Send for a copy for immediate use —or future 
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retrenchment imperative, on the other hand it 
was demonstrated that the per capita cost of the 
schools last year was lower than the average and 
lower than the median of all the cities studied. 
In the face of such facts no blame could attach 
itself to the Board of Education as now consti- 
tuted for the present critical situation. Indeed, 
the only conclusion possible is that ways must be 
found for increasing the educational fund to 
offset the necessity for a continued policy of 
retrenchment which, if continued, must event- 
ually lower the efficiency of the schools to the 
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hurt of the children of the present and the cit- 
izens of the coming generation. 

Various hypotheses have been advanced to ac- 
count for the present situation. One very plaus- 
ible one is that Decatur’s campaign of erecting 
needed new schools and modernizing old ones 
was delayed so long that the school city has had 
to bear a financial burden the past nine years 
that should have been spread over a period of 
fifteen years or more. Another is that a false 
economy was practiced by previous Boards which 
often failed to levy school taxes to the limit of 
their legal authority, even when the maximum 
levy was needed to provide for the development 
and expansion of the schools as then taking 
place. A third cause, and it is one which doubt- 
less still obtains, is that the assessed valuation 
of property in the district is so low that even 
when the maximum levy, three per cent, is made 
for the schools, the taxes obtainable are insuf- 
ficient to support the schools at their present 
level, to say nothing of developing them as the 
demands and standards of the times would sug- 
gest they ought to be developed. For the last- 
named condition the only relief that appears pos- 
sible is either legislative action, or a quickened 
conscience that will make possible an equitable 
and increased evaluation of property from which 
larger school revenues can be secured even under 
the present legal limits. 


J. O. Engleman. 
May 17, 1916. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NEWS NOTES. 
Upon the suggestion of Supt. Wilson Hawkins, 
the Board at Newark, O., has introduced school 
gardening and agriculture. Visual instruction 
has been adopted to supplement the teaching of 
geography, history and similar subjects. 

The town of Red Lake Falls, Minn., on May 
18th, dedicated its new high school building. The 
structure which repla: in old, fire-swept build- 
ing, is devoted to grade | high school purposes. 

The building measures feet by 115 feet by 
30 feet, and is three stories hich 


The ground floor accommodat: the manual 
training shop, agricultural department, mechan- 
ical drawing room, sewing room, ' ‘ts, boiler 
and fuel rooms. The second floor i iven over 


to four rooms for grade classes, a mechanical 


Adapted to all condi- 
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drawing room, and a domestic science depart- 
ment. On the third floor there is an eighth-grade 
room, a library, a superintendent’s office, a teach- 
ers’ restroom, a normal training department, and 
laboratories tor ‘physics and chemistry. 
assembly hall and two classrooms are 
this floor. 

The building was designed and erected under 
the direction of Mr. E. F. Broomhall, Duluth. Phe 
cost of the structure was $65,000. 

A patron’s week was held from May 15 to 19 
at Newark, O. A special program was given by 
the children for the entertainment of the visitors. 
At the high school, State Supt. F. B. Pearson 
addressed an audience of six hundred students 
and parents. Mr. Pearson emphasized the rela- 
tion that should exist between the home and the 
school and showed how the school should create 
high aims in its students, and thru them exert 
an influence on the home. 

The high school at Oakes, N. D., held its an- 
nual commencement exercises on June 2nd. The 
program of events for the closing of schools be- 
gan on May 20 and ended with the commence- 
ment exercises. It included the annual Public 
School Exhibit, May Day Celebration, a Facuity- 
Senior Breakfast, Class Day Exercises, alumni 
banquet and commencement exercises. 

The members and former members of the 
Newark (Ohio) board, teachers and friends, mak- 
ing a group of fifteen, were entertained at a din- 
ner given on May 16th at the high school. The 
dinner was given under the direction of the Do- 
mestic Science Department and the food was pre- 
pared and served by the members of the classes. 
Supt. Wilson Hawkins acte’ as toastmaster. 

Detroit, Mich. A survey of the school board 
has been made under the direction of A. M. 
Mandel of Dayton, Ohio. 

Buffalo, N. Y. School sites, buildings, and 
playgrounds will make necessary an expenditure 
of between $2,500,000 and $3,000,000. The direc- 
tion of playground activities has been assumed 
by the board. 

Oakland, Cal. A study of the bookkeeping sys- 
tem of the board has been made by a firm of ex- 
pert accountants. It is planned to introduce an 
efficient accounting system based upon that in- 
stalled in the municipal departments. 
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ATTENTION! 


School BoardsandSuperintendents! 





We are prepared to rebind your 
school and Library Books like new. 


Maximum Quality at Minimum price. 


We will buy your surplus stock, 
sample copies, or used, new or old 


We will sell you Library Books, as 
well as School Books at cut prices, 
either good used stock or new. 


We are the oldest and largest School 
Book Jobbers in the United States— 
established 1872. 


Reference, Chicago Savings Bank and 
Trust Co., and Commercial Agencies. 


For Particulars Address 


C. M. Barnes-Wilcox Co. 


323 So. Wabash Ave. 





















Chicago, III. 


Newton, la. A four-year course in agriculture 
has been introduced in the high school. 

Mr. Carleton B. Gibson, president of Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Savannah, Ga., to suc- 
ceed Otis Ashmore, resigned. 

Mr. Gibson is a Southerner by birth, and for 
a number of years was at the head of the school 
system of Columbus. 

The seventh annual school exhibit of Bozeman, 
Mont., was held on May 19th. Exhibitions of 
work in drawing, industrial work, domestic art, 
manual training and academic subjects were on 
display at each of the school buildings. 

Providence, R. I. Supt. Isaac O. Winslow re- 
cently discussed with the board of education the 
present movement for reorganizing elementary 
and secondary education according to the six- 
three-and-three plan. He recommended that the 
Junior High School be not accepted because of 
local conditions. The school board accepted the 
recommendation. 

Special training for principals of consolidated 
schools in Minnesota will be featured at the 
summer schools of the State University. Courses 
in school administration and supervision must 
be taken by all principals of consolidated and 
graded schools, and beginners must attend for 
an entire six weeks’ period. To obtain perma- 
nent endorsement as a principal, applicants are 
required to take four sessions’ work with special 
study on industrial phases. 

St. Paul, Minn. The teachers’ Council has 
asked that the board hereafter make no changes 
in courses of study and methods without first 
consulting the council. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. A form of business training 
in buying and selling has been introduced in 
the Madison School. A miniature grocery store 
stocked with the common commodities of the 
home has been installed. The pupils take turns 
as clerk and customer, receiving and giving 
imitation money for goods. Actual records of 
sales are kept by the pupils so that they receive 
training in common business methods. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board has raised the 
maximum salary of domestic science teachers 
from $1,080 to $1,140 and that of manual train- 
ing instructors from $1,140 to $1,200. 
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KEROSENE FOR SWEEPINGY|I 
MEANS CLEAN, WHITE, | 
DUSTLESS FLOORS | 


No Grease 
No Dark Spots 
No Dust Left on the Floor 
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It Catches the Light Floating Dust and Holds it Till Moist Then Flirts it Forward With the Other Dirt. 


High Efficiency and Low Cost 


A Dollar’s Worth of Common Kerosene and a $4.50 or $5.00 Self-Moistening Brush Gives Effective Service for a Longer 


Period Than $20.00 to $25.00 Worth of Sweeping Compound or Floor Oil. 
Seepage as With Powder, Nor From Drying Into the Floor as With Floor Oil. 


Also, There Is No Waste From Drying Out and | 


USED FOR FROM SIX TO FIFTEEN YEARS BY THESE AND THOUSANDS 


Poughkeepsie, New York 
Massillon, Ohio 


EVERY BRUSH GUARANTEED 
30 Days’ Free Trial Proposition 


We will send you on trial as many brushes as you require. 


Walla Walla, Washington 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


OF OTHER SCHOOLS: 





Express charges prepaid. 
particulars. A post card brings it. 


Address, School Service Department 


Selma, Alabama 


FILL HERE 
3 OZ. KEROSENE 


Plainfield, New Jersey | 


ae si am HL 


A booklet entitled ‘School Sweeping’”’ will give further 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO., Clybourn and 22nd Streets, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NEW SCHOOL FURNITURE CATALOG. 

An interesting School Furniture Catalog has 
just been issued by Heywood Brothers and 
Wakefield Company. 

Among some of the new and special features 
of Heywood-Wakefield desks, mentioned in the 
catalog, is the new steel reinforced lid. This 
lid is fitted with two 90-gauge triangular steel 
reinforcements extending thru the width of the 
lid, to resist any tendency toward warping. An- 
other feature is the forged angle solid corner 
Pillar on the steel pillar chairs and bench seats, 
which strengthens the pillar at the point of 
greatest strain. 

In addition to these improvements in the de- 
sign of school furniture the catalog contains 
descriptions and illustrations of combination 
desks, commercial desks, adjustable chair desk 
Sets, adjustable single pedestal chair desk set, 
Stationary chair desk set, office chairs, and opera 
chairs for seating assembly halls. 

School authorities contemplating the installa- 
tion of school furniture will especially be inter- 
ested in this catalog. Copies may be had by 
addressing the firm at Gardner, Mass., or any 
of the branch offices. 


ANNOUNCES FREE TRIAL 
PROPOSITION. 

The Milwaukee Dustless Brush Company of 
Milwaukee has just announced a thirty-day free 
trial of its floor brushes during the month of 
Jun The company desires to emphasize the 
fact that the Milwaukee dustless brush actually 
fathers the dust as it is swept, and that the brush 
at the same time actually whitens floors as it 
Cleans them. 

To make school officials acquainted with the 


(FOUNDED 1899) 


brushes and to give an idea of what they are 
able to do in schoolrooms, the company has of- 
fered the free use of one of its brushes to any- 
one who may request it. The offer of the Mil- 
waukee Dustless Brush Company comes at an 
opportune time, when school officials must deter- 
mine upon the method of floor sweeping to be 
employed and the means by which it is to be 
effected. 

A request addressed to the Milwaukee Dustless 
Brush Company at Clybourn and Twenty-second 
Streets, Milwaukee, will bring a brush on thirty 
days’ trial. 


A CATALOG OF VOCATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT. 

A splendid catalog, No. 316, containing a com- 
plete line of vocational equipment has just been 
issued by the Grand Rapids School Equipment 
Company. The purpose of this catalog is ex- 
plained in the dedicatory note to the effect that 
it is dedicated to the “men who are devoting 
their time to educate the coming generation; 
with the hope that their work may be more suc- 
cessful by the efforts made to offer proper equip- 
ment with which to work.” 


The catalog illustrates and describes a com- 
plete line of high grade woodworking machinery, 
benches, vises and clamps for woodworking, 
machine, forge shops and foundries; drawing 
tables and stands; tool cabinets; domestic science 
and laboratory furniture; and various other 
equipment. 

A copy of this catalog will be sent to any 
school authority or superintendent who will ad- 
dress the company at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HOLTZER-CABOT COMPANY OCCUPIES 
NEW STRUCTURE. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Company, Roxbury, Boston, 
has issued a small eight-page pamphlet devoted 
to a description of its new building, and the 
story of the inception of the business in 1875 
and its growth during the forty years of its 
existence. 


The making of electrical supplies was begun 
by Mr. C. W. Holtzer, now president of the firm, 
in a small shop in Brookline District of Boston. 
In 1886 a small factory was opened in the same 
section and in 1889 the firm was incorporated 
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under the name which it now bears. Later the 
office and salesrooms were moved to a larger 
building, which was remodeled and enlarged in 
1899 to meet the demand for increased accom- 
modations. 


The present fireproof structure located in Rox- 
bury, is six stories high and contains 148,000 
square feet of floor area. The plant, which is 
near the geographical center of the city of Bos- 
ton, is conveniently located both for the em- 
ployes and for the transaction of business. The 
transportation facilities are ample, both the city 
cars and railroad being but a short distance 
away. The building site is sufficient to permit 
of additional buildings as the growth in the 
business demands. 


ACQUIRES FUSON STOCK. 

The Oliver C. Steele Manufacturing Company 
has recently acquired the stock of the Fuson 
Adjustable Shade Company of Logansport, Ind., 
and will in the future, manufacture the Fuson 
adjustable school shades. 

Inquiries concerning either the Steele or the 
Fuson adjustable shade should be addressed to 
the Oliver C. Steele Manufacturing Company, 
Spiceland, Ind. 


PAY DEATH CLAIM. 

The Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters of Lin- 
coln, Neb., on March 9th, paid a death claim of 
$2,000 to the widow of Prof. Elton Fulmer of the 
State College of Washington. Prof. Fulmer, who 
held a policy in the company, was killed in a 
railroad accident on February 20, 1916, near 
Cheney. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

Dr. John B. Todd, 730 South Beech St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is seeking information on the use of 
cloth screens for ventilation in schools. Will 
superintendents and school authorities kindly in- 
form Dr. Todd of the names of schools and the 
number of rooms that have cloth screens? Also, 
if these screens were made according to the 
directions in the Scnoon Boarp JourNnaL for 
April, 1915? If not, how were they made and 
what quality of cloth was used? Give observa- 
tions on attendance, comfort of rooms, diseases, 
infectious colds, and any other information which 
can be furnished. 
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WILL YOUR SCHOOL BE WITHOUT 
A TUEC THIS YEAR? 


For the past six weeks we have averaged one order a day for TUEC 
STATIONARY CLEANER for Schools. This means that School Superin- 
tendents and School Board Members are becoming more interested in the 
sanitary conditions of their schools. To have sanitary conditions does not 
mean that only one part of the school must be kept clean, good ventilation 
insured, etc., but it means that every crevice and corner where dirt accum- 
ulates must be free from germ laden dust. The only way to keep the entire 
school building in the best sanitary conditions is to install a 


TATIONARy 


‘CLEANER: 


The time is not far off when every school will be cleaned with a Sanitary 
Vacuum Cleaner because the STATIONARY CLEANER is acknowledged 
to be the best for thorough cleaning of the building. Either you are building a 
new school this year or you will remodel your old school, and it is worth while 
to consider the advantage and good features of the TUEC VACUUM 


CLEANER. 


as in a new school building. 


which you desire. 


It is just as easy to install a Tuec in your old school building 


Our experts are at your service and will give you any information 


WRITE TC-DAY. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 


7 Hurford Street 


NEW INTER-PHONE CATALOG. 

A new catalog of Inter-phones and accessories 
has recently been issued by the Western Electric 
Company. 

The catalog contains a complete line of Inter- 
phones and explains fully the various systems 
available for inter-communication showing the 
service given by each. Complete information is 
also given with reference to the amount of wire 
and cable, and to operating battery requirements. 

One of the recent developments listed in the 
catalog is a new annunciator system designed to 
provide the service required in buildings such as 
schools, hospitals, etc. The system consists of 
one centrally located inter-phone to which are 
connected ten to seventy or more outlying sta- 
tions. 

The catalog will be sent to school authorities 
or others who may be interested by addressing 


ART ROOM, GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, ST 


the company at New York or any of the branch 
offices. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH OCCU- 
PIES NEW BUILDING. 

The Milwaukee Dustless Brush Company, Mil- 

waukee, Wis., on June first, occupied its new 

fireproof building at Clybourn and Twenty-second 


~ Streets. 


The new building which has become necessary 
due to the growth of the firm’s business and the 
lack of facilities adapted to its needs, has been 
especially designed and equipped to fit the re- 
quirements of the company in the manufacture 
of sanitary floor brushes. The building while 
only one story in height, offers sufficient accom- 
modations for manufacturing, storage and sales 
purposes for some years to come. In its new 
location the firm will be able to render better 


. LOUIS, 


COOKING ROOM, GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, ST 


CANTON, OHIO 


service to its school patrons, because of its in- 
creased ability to carry a large stock of school 
brushes. 

ENTER SCHOOL FIELD. 

The Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Company, 
103 C. Park Avenue, New York City, has recently 
announced its entry into the school field. The 
firm has manufactured gas machines, burners 
and appliances since 1864 and has installed a 
considerable number of its complete equipments 
in schools and educational institutions. The 
latest equalizing gas machine is particularly 
adapted to use in manual training and domestic 
science departments where gas of high “B. T. U.” 
power is necessary and where a minimum of ex- 
pense and attention can be allowed. The Tirrill 
machine has been especially recommended by 
users for its efficiency and safety. The latter 


. LOUIS, MO. 
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— 
Saw Benches — 
! Universal, Variety, Precision 
} and Hand Feed Rip 
Swing Cut-off Saws 
: Circular Saw Fitting Tools 
Band, Scroll and 
Band Re-Saws 
Band Saw Fitting Tools 
Surfacers—20’, 24”, 30’ 
Jointers—6’, 9", 12", 16", 20", 24”, 30” 
Lathes—From 12” Swing Up 
V Turning Tools—Sanders 
Boring Machines 
Mortisers, Tenoners 
i ( Wood Trimmers 
Forges and Forge Shop 
Equipment 
Oil Stone Grinders, Glue 
Heaters, Benches, Vises 
Drawing Tables, Etc., Etc. 
A Neat Arrangement of ‘‘Oliver’’ No. 36 Swing Cut-off Saw 
Check over the above list of Quality Tools and advise us what you need. It is essential 
that you place your order early if you would be sure of prompt delivery. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. 
mall qualification is evidenced by the classification of Chicago, Ill. A school for atypical children open two weeks after the regular schools and 
, the National Board of Fire Underwriters, which has been opened in connection with the ortho- will continue in session for six weeks. 
has given the apparatus a “Class A”—the best genic department of Rush Medical College. Dr. Waukegan, Ill. A school band has been formed 
possible rating. Clare Harrison Town and Dr. Josephine Young for the benefit of cadet members who are music- 
pany, A pamphlet describing the machine and con- will have charge of the school. ally inclined. The board has ordered band in- 
cently taining information of especial interest to school Chanute, Kans. To determine the progress of struments, which will be loaned to the members. 
The authorities may be had by addressing the Tirrill school children in spelling and arithmetic, —_ A director has been placed in charge. 
irners Gas Machine Lighting Company, 103 C. Park J. F. Hughes has begun a series of tests. n Batevi T : ' 
led af Ave., New York, N. Y. the spelling tests, a list of one thousand words atavia, Ill. The aire . the eighth-grade 
; a graduating class will wear dresses at the public 
ments | is given for examination. The errors are noted ¢yarcises, made by themselves. The material 
The SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NEWS and the examination repeated twice. The third 9) tn4 dress. neckties and nate gibbons Geant met 
ularly NOTES. time the words are incorporated in the regular aint ig a ; 
arly ; : ‘eed $1.50 in cost. The ties will be made by 
mestic Ansonia, Conn. A school savings system has _ spelling lessons so that a very workable vocabu- the individual girls 
TU.” been introduced in the high school. The deposits lary is provided. In arithmetic, problems in c " we 4 tastes . 
of ex- are collected by the senior commercial students. addition, subtraction, multiplication and division Supt. A. H. Mathewson an awanna, N. Y., 
Tirrill Wilmette, Ill. At the graduation exercises of are given and the pupil is graded on rapidity has been re-elected cor a two-year term, with an 
ed by the grammar school, girls will wear white middy and accuracy. increased salary of $2,300. 
latter blouses and skirts. The boys will appear in Brockton, Mass. The board has ordered that Peoria, Ill. A. N. Morton has been elected 
. white trousers and blue coats. ten summer schools be opened. The schools will secretary of the board. 
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VIMMING POOL, GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, ST. 


LOUIS, MO. 


SEWING ROOM, GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL, ST. 
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Locust Street School, Hazleton, Pa. 
Installation of Western Electric Stationary Vacuum Cleaner 


Microbes Go 
to School 


Schoolrooms, halls and dressing 
rooms must be kept free from 
germ-laden dust and _ dirt. 
Brooms and sweepers only scat- 
ter it. All dirt should be 
removed entirely—the impure 
air along with it. 


Western Electric 
STATIONARY 
VACUUM CLEANERS 


Furnish the most satisfactory, 
quickest and cheapest way to 
clean your school and keep it 
clean. They are reliable, eff- 
cient and simple to install for 
either old or new buildings. 
Made in various sizes—horizon- 
tal or vertical. 





Ask our nearest house 
for full particulars. 






Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 
New York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee St. Louis Oakland 
Newark Savannah Indianapolis Dallas Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Houston Seattle 
Boston Birmingham Cleveland Oklahoma City Portland 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Minneapoli St. Paul Omaha Denver Salt Lake City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED- 


Member Society tor Electrical Development Do it Electrically 











ORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENTAL WORK IN THE 
GRAMMAR GRADES. 

Supt. F. E. Spaulding of Minneapolis, Minn., has recently issued a 
bulletin suggesting a standard of organization for the departmental work 
in the grammar grades, to strengthen the work and to overcome difficul- 
ties in individual situations in the schools. 

Mr. Spaulding urges that it is best to limit the departmental organ- 
izations to the seventh and eighth grades except in schools where the 
number of classes in these grades is too small to make such organization 
successful. 

In the erder of desirability for efficiency in organization he suggests 
the number of classes as follows: Five, six, four, three. Accordingly 
he recommends that where there are five or six classes of seventh and 
eighth grades, no sixth grade class should be introduced into the organ- 
ization. Where there are four classes of seventh and eighth grades, it 
will usually be desirable to add a six-A class to the departmental organ- 
ization. Where there are only three classes in seventh and eighth 
grades, at least one sixth grade class should be added. Where there are 
only two classes in seventh and eighth grades, it is best not to attempt 
real departmental work; the best that can be done is to allow some inter- 
change of work between the two teachers. 

Pupils are to be grouped in their “home rooms” so that one academic 
classroom less than the number of classes involved will suffice. So far 
as practicable, all teachers should give their full time to one building. 

New teachers for departmental work are to be chosen and assigned 
on the basis of ability to teach the particular subjects that are to be 
taught, just as teachers for the high schools are chosen and assigned. 
Teachers already in service are to be assigned as far as possible to that 
work which they can do best, to be encouraged to specialize in that work, 
and—as a part of such encouragement—to be continuously assigned that 
work as far as the interests of the schools will permit. In a word, 
specially qualified teachers are to be secured and developed. 

The school day best adapted to standard departmental organization 
consists of a morning session from 8:30 to 11:45, with a fifteen-minute 
recess between the second and third full hours of class work; an after- 
noon session from 1:15 to 3:30 with a fifteen-minute recess between the 
two full hours of class work, or from 1:15 to 3:15 without recess. 

A program based on full hour periods—combining recitation and 
study with the teacher—works to best advantage. 

The following time allotment has been worked out in even hours 
and, in a few cases, in half hours and corresponds very closely to the 
suggestive time schedule already in use in the Minneapolis schools: 

Grades VII and VIII: 
English 
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All of a departmental pupil’s work in English—designated in the 
course of study as phonics and word study, spelling, reading, oral lan- 
guage, written language, grammar, and penmanship, should be carried 
on by one teacher. Only by this combination can each aspect of the 
subject be taught most advantageously, be correlated most effectively 
with every other aspect. From the standpoint of correlation of subject 
matter, there is no objection to having the teacher of English also teach 
some other subject. English correlates especially well with history and 
geography. 


oF “ 


Following are standard types of organization where groups consist 
of five, six and four classes respectively. 


Five departmental classes require— 


Major No. Hours 
Teachers Subject Classes Per Week 
1 Pere ee ee eee 3 24 
1 CE Ca a VaRebe eee Rees tatacsa-coee 2 16 
1 SS eee ee eee eee ee eee 5 15 
1 History and Geography................ 5 15 
Total 4 15 70 
Total 
Minor No. Hours Hours 
Subject Classes Per Week Per Week 
; 24 
Freehand Drawing ............... fad vet as 5 5 21 
0) SA ee ae eg ee 5 7% 22% 
Hygiene COECCHO HEREC OOS EE HHH EEEK OHO ESO®S 5 2% 17% 
15 15 85 


In explaining the five-class type of organization, Mr. Spaulding says: 

“Any other combination of major and minor subjects may be made 
equally well. 

“Maximum number of teacher-hours available for study-supervision 
of pupils when not engaged with special teachers is fifteen. The burden 
of these assignments, as well as of any special work outside regular 


(Concluded on Page 66) 
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Free from Fear 
of Fire Disaster 
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ae consideration even more important 
than comfort in a vehicle built for 


carrying children—that is SAFETY. 
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F ir e E zs t — - 4 Universal 
Latches. Le Demand” 


, wQ, 
Pat. U.S Trade Mark 
and Reg. U. S. 
Canada Pat. Office 
5 No. 85021 


Self Keleasing Hire Exit Latches 

iit free you from fear of fire disaster. They give the smallest 
¥ child the same advantage as the strongest man because 
they operate without force. Either a push or a pull 

on the inside cross bar releases the fastenings immediately. 


Yet the doors, when not open, are securely locked from 
outside. 


urs 





SCHOOL BUSSES 


ARE BUILT for SAFETY 


Parents can trust their children to 


the Studebaker with confidence. 


< Hon Duprin Devices cannot fail. And they are so sub- 
e 










lan. stantially built that they will outlast the building. It is on Soe oe ne 
ger Cost is not spared to make them as strong and durable cause it Is built close to the ground. 
i ely = i . . o . 
— as possible. Consequently they are not low-priced. Write for description an d prices. 
each But, efficiency and real value considered, they are the 
=e least expensive. A device that may not work at the Our representative will gladly take 
nsist crucial moment is costly at any price. up the school wagon question with 
‘ . . rd meeting if 
urs Prominent School Architects Specify you at your next boa rs 
Week | ; you'll let us know when and where. 
4 Hon Buprin Devices 
; because they have proved Hon Buyprin Service Studebaker School Busses are built with 10, 12, 
5 absolutely reliable and Hon Buprin Construction os Te a eee or ee 
curtain siaes;, an wi einer low- § - 
: wenpteanetap ites a turn gears, or full platform gears, as preferred. 
= Write for list of recently built or remodeled schools 
Week using Hon Buprin Devices exclusively. There is 
; a Hon Buprin for every exit door. 122 designs; s T U D E B A K E Re 





os write for Catalog 12-C and tell us your requirements. 
We will recommend best design for your purpose. 


cove VONNEGU HARDWARE CO. 
made 120-124 East Washington Street 
| INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Denver, Colo. Portland, Ore. New York,N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis,Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah. Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Tex. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 
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IF YOU adopt Devoe School Water Colors, 
you'll have reliability, uniformity of color 


and economy. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


Made in cakes, pans and tubes. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Largest and most complete line in America. 
Send for Catalog. Dept. 5. 


Makers and distributors of Tempera Colors, Brushes, 
Stains, Modeling Material and other supplies for normal, 


high or grade school art work. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St., 


Chicago 
Fulton & William Sts., 
New York 


(Concluded from Page 64) 
instruction, should fall on teachers having the 
smaller number of regular classroom hours. 

“It is to be observed that the above arrange- 
ment makes possible real specialization; each 
teacher has one major subject, considering the 
closely allied subjects of geography and history 
as one, and only one minor subject, engaging in 
no case more than one-third of her time. 

“In groups including a sixth-grade class, the 
assignment of the teacher of arithmetic would 
be increased by one-half hour, and that of the 
teacher of history and geography by one hour 
per week. 

“The work in ‘special’ subjects of the above 
group is as follows, allowing the maximum pos- 
sible time when the boys and the girls of each 
class are taken separately, without combinations 
with boys or girls of other classes: 


Cooking amd sewing......... 10 hours per week 
Manual training and mechan- 
BONE GEE ssc ccccvcceces 15 hours per week 
Physical training ........s0. 10 hours per week 
EL 66 ob. 4s4d8 ORK SAEED 35 hours per week 


“Combinations, making groups of standard 
size, can usually be made so that the net time 
of special teachers will be equivalent to the time 
of not more than one teacher. This is the time 
properly chargeable to the normal work of the 
departmental group. This estimate of time has 
nothing to do with the full time assignment of 
‘special’ teachers to single buildings. For ex- 
ample, a building in which there is a five-class 
departmental group may well have the full time 
of two or three ‘special’ teachers, depending 
upon the amount of special optional work and 
the number of classes that may be sent to this 
building as a center for other buildings.” 

For six departmental classes Mr. Spaulding 


suggests: Major No. Hours 
Teacher Su ct Classes Per Week 
1 OT ee 3 24 
1 English xh 3 24 
1 History and Geo. 6 18 
1 Arithmetic 6 18 
1 ee 6 9 
Total 5 24 93 


1312-14 Grand Ave., 


We Paid $227.33 for This 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Kansas City 


Total 


Minor No. Hours Hours 
Subject Classes Per Week Per Week 

Po ee 0 0 24 
Pe pM aid 416 fas 32 84% 0 0 24 
PEY@IORO «..... er 6 3 21 
SENS 2.08 Sie at 0 0 18 
Freehand Draw’g. 6 6 15 

12 9 102 


With slight modifications the subjects for five- 
class departmental groups apply to _ six-class 
groups. 

Four departmental classes require the follow- 
ing subjects: 


Major No. Hours 
Teachers Subject Classes Per-Week 
1 ee 3 24 
1 History and Geo. 4 12 
1 Arithmetic ...... 4 12 
Total 3 11 48 
Total 
Minor No. Hours Hours 
Subject Classes Per Week Per Week 
Te ee eee ee 0 0 24 
DEE 59 ¥0.0 0 w8'e 1 8 20 
DE bees deseo’ 4 b 
and 
BAP OMO aicecccsas 4 2 20 
or or 
Freehand Draw’g. 4 4 on 
9 16 64 
or or 
18 66 


In commenting on the four-class organization 
plan, Mr. Spaulding writes: 

The proportionate amount of available time 
here for study supervision is smaller than in the 
case of the larger class groups, and is probably 
insufficient. Part time of an additional teacher 
will be required, which may be secured in any 
one of various ways as may be best in any given 
instance. For examples, one of the “special” 
teachers may help out, there may be an assistant 
who also helps with individual instruction, a 
teacher may be employed to help out in two or 








120 T. C. U. BLDG. 


FOR THE SUMMER? 


When you meet with an Accident, or become sick, 
in the closing months of the year, or during the vacation 
period, what will become of the savings you have accum- 
ulated by your year’s work? 


Wouldn’t it be distressing, to say the least, to find 
yourself burdened with an expense of $200 or $300, caused 
by some unavoidable accident or illness, wiping out the 


surplus you have accumulated by your 
past year’s work, or- leaving you deeply 
in debt, when your school year opens 
again? 


These Pictures Show just two of the 
many apparently trivial causes of accidents 
which have resulted in serious losses to teachers 
during vacation time. These are actual ex- 
periences. The girl who fell from the swing 
was disabled for two months and the girl who 
fell out of the wagon when the team started, 
and the wagon seat tipped over, broke her ankle. 


We Pay $50 a Month 


When you need it most, for loss of 
time caused by Accident, Sickness or 
Quarantine, $1,000 to $2,000 for acci- 
dental death and many additional ben- 
efits, fully explained in our Booklet. 
Send a postal and all information will 
be sent free. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


more buildings. This last plan is probably the 
least desirable. 

Either hygiene or freehand drawing is to be 
taken by one of the “special” teachers. For 
example, the cocking and sewing teacher might 
be qualified to take either one of these subjects, 
or the physical training teacher might take the 
hygiene. In case an assistant, or a part-time 
teacher, as suggested above, were employed to 
help out the three regular teachers, it should 
not be necessary to assign either hygiene or free- 
hand drawing to one of the special teachers. 

In discussing the types of teachers required 
for the standard organization of departmental 
classes, Mr. Spaulding suggests three types of 
“regular” teachers—teachers of English, teach- 
ers of history and geography, and teachers of 
arithmetic. Any one of these teachers should 
be able to add to her major subject at least one 
of the three minors, freehand drawing, music, 
and hygiene. 

Approximately one-half the number of “regu- 
lar’ teachers should be teachers of English. 
There are places for many teachers of English 
alone. 

So-called “special” teachers required are of 
three kinds—teachers of manual training and 
mechanical drawing, teachers of physical train- 
ing, and teachers of cooking and sewing. While 
there are many positions calling for “special” 
teachers to devote all their time to one of the 
above “special” subjects—even some places for 
teachers of cooking, and others for teachers of 
sewing exclusively, it is important that any one 
of these “special” teachers be qualified to give 
instruction in some subject other than his 
specialty. 


Chicago, Ill. The board has appropriated 
$7,000 for gardening work during the spring. 
A total of fifty schools will prepare school gar- 
dens on the premises or on nearby vacant lots. 


Knoxville, Tenn. Ths board has reorganized 
the upper grades on the departmental plan and 
has introduced vocational subjects in both the 
grades and high school. The practical side of 
industrial work will be emphasized in a school 
for colored children which is in course of com 
struction, and which is to cost $40,000. 
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Pupils 
Can Not 
Do Good 
Work 


In poorly regulated 
rooms where it is 
either too hot or too 
cold. 
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THE CONVENTION OF SCHOOL BOARD 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES. 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


sale of bonds, in careless planning and extrava- 
gant construction of buildings, in the duplica- 
tion and waste of textbook purchases, ete. He 
described in detail, characteristic customs and 
precedents which result in waste and explained 
methods which have resulted in favorable econ- 
omies in Philadelphia. School boards and edu- 
cators generally, said Mr. Dick, must always 
ccmpromise between what is ideal in its desira- 
bility and what is possible financially. In at- 
taining closer and closer to the ideal, waste must 
be reduced to a minimum; resources must be 
conserved so that progress will not be impeded 
but accelerated. 

The discussion of Mr. Dick’s paper brought 
out the necessity of checks in the small town, 
as well as the large city in every detail of school 
As Mr. Larson of Chicago put it, to 
make school officials stop and think, to make 
them analyze their needs, to examine stocks of 
bcoks and supplies, to utilize waste materials, to 
prevent materials from becoming obso'ete—all 


business. 


these things are essential to progress. Economy 


that is retroactive is bad; true economy is con- 
structive. 

Mr. J. S. Mullan, secretary of the board of 
education at Rochester, N. Y., followed Mr. 
Dick with a description of the mechanical tabu- 
lation of school financial statistics as practiced 


in his city. He declared that mechanical tabu- 
lation makes possible the recording of facts 
Which could in no other way be determined 
promptly or economically, and that the growing 
f tion of education, and the growing desire 
t easure results and to standardize practices, 
m mechanical tabulation an indispensable 


net of the school aeccountant’s office. 


NEVILLE KOLNER & CO., Heating Contractors 


The Board of Education of Louisville, Ky., was farsighted and guarded against this evil by 
installing in their New High School for Boys, a 


JOHNSON SYSTEM 


OF TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


It is the one and only satisfactory remedy. 
out the best there is in each student. 


Your business, Mr. School Board Member, is to insist on, talk in favor of, and fight for the 
specification and installation of Johnson Systems in your schools. 


THE JOHNSON SERVICE CO., 


Mr. A. L. Clinite closed the formal portion 
of the session with a paper on schoolhouse con- 
struction. Mr. Clinite advocated fireproof con- 
struction, separate toilets, movable 
desks, and the beautification of school yards. 
He argued that it is the duty of school secre- 
taries to obtain one hundred cents of value for 
every dollar spent, and that no contractors’ 
profits should be permitted. He pleaded for 
better pay for janitors. This paper was fol- 
lcwed by a general exchange of information on 
janitorial service. 

On Thursday morning the delegates inspected 
the newer Des Moines school buildings under 
Secretary A. L. 
C. Thornburg. 


classroom 


the guidance of 
Supt. Z. 
business session was held. 

The Entertainment. 

The convention did not altogether overlook 
the opportunities of entertainment and good- 
fellowship. The members of the 
were no less agreeably surprised by the broad 
green valley which the Hyperion Clubhouse 
overlooks just outside the city, than by the good 
cheer which the club provided in the form of an 
evening dinner on Tuesday. 


Clinite and 
After the visits the 


association 


The businessmen 
of Des Moines entertained the association at a 
second dinner on Wednesday evening, in the 
rooms of the Commercial Club. In both clubs 
the hospitality of the city was so genuinely and 
whole-heartedly expressed that even the South- 
erners challenged its equal in any section of the 
country. Mr. A. 
host, looked after every comfort of the associa- 
tion. It is rare indeed that an official host de- 
serves so well the appreciation which the dele- 
gates felt and expressed. 

Near the close of the final session, the con- 
vention accepted the reports of its auditing and 
nominating committees by unanimous vote. The 


L. Clinite, who acted as official 


BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


It creates ideal conditions, builds up live, healthy pupils and brings 


Write us for information. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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J. EARL HENRY, Architect and Engineer 













lutter committee placed before the convention 
the following names: 

President: Mr. Wm. Dick, secretary of the 
Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice-President: Mr. Wm. T. Keough, Bus- 
iness Manager, Boston School Committee, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Secretary: Mr. A. L. Clinite, Secretary of the 
School Board, Des Moines, Ia. 

Member of the Executive Committee: Mr. 
Charles P. Mason, Secretary, Board of Eduea- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 


The secretaries of fourteen lowa cities held a 
conference for the purpose of considering the 
possibility of organizing a state association of 
secretaries. It is proposed to hold an initial 
convention in October at Des Moines. 


The Junior High School which is in operation 
at Adrian, Mich., is meeting with enthusiastic 
approval by the teachers and the community. 


Ambler, Pa. A four-year course has been 
adopted for the high school, effective in Septem- 
ber. Opportunity will be given to present stu- 
dents to re-enroll for the additional year. 


Rockland, Mass. A class in Spanish has been 
formed. Instruction is not limited to students 
of the high school but is open to outsiders as 
well. The estimated cost is $3 per student. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. The board has adopted a 
recommendation of Supt. E. U. Drake providing 
for the introduction of Spanish in the schools. 


Lexington, Ky. A savings system has been in 
operation in the schools for one year, with a total 
deposit of $400 to the credit of the children. 


According to a report of County Supt. Edward 
A. Ellis, Kane County, Illinois, pupils are book- 
worms. The report gives the number of books 
taken from the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle by 
the pupils of Kane and adjacent counties, and 
the figures are taken from the annual report of 
Prof. B. A. Kendall of Naperville, manager of 
the reading circle. 
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ECURITY — is provided by 
means of our three-point 
sliding rod locking device 
(which is also NOISELESS in 
operation), entirely different than 
any other now in use. This is 
fully illustrated and described in 
catalog ‘‘A-3’’ which is yours for 


the asking. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


Every School Board should have our ‘catalog on ‘file. 


Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON 


IF IN DOUBT 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San 
Francisco, Winni- 
peg, Rochester, and 
a hundred other 
cities we could 
name if space per- 
mitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Wood- 
working Machinery 
for Manual Train- 
ing Work. 


hot-galvanized. 


800K Ne PATENT me G50735 


The use of Prang Book Covers will save 
thousands of dollars in your district and the 
lives of many children. Twenty to thirty 
per cent is saved on the cost of each book 
and the children are protected from many 
contagious diseases by the use of a book 
cover on a book. 


Parents appreciate an executive who gives 
thoughtful attention to such matters. 
PRANG BOOK COVER is superior to any 
cover now on the market from the standpoint 
of its educational value, the amount of time 
required to place it on the books, and the 
fact that there is no mess or litter coming 
from cutting, stitching, pasting or gluing. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


THE PRANG COMPAN a 6 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OUTDOOR 
PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


For Public Parks and 
School Yards 


Medart Outdoor Playground Apparatus is made of steel, 
It is unbreakable, either thru use, abuse or 
constant exposure, assuring that safety which must be guar- 
anteed to the children. 


Write for Catalog W and our booklet ‘‘The Story of My Ideal Playground.”’ 


FRED MEDART MFG. CQO. 


591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Steubenville, O. Caps and gowns will be worn 
by the graduating class at the commencement 
exercises. 

Canton, O. Spanish has been introduced for 
the third and fourth years. French has been 
extended to include the students of the second, 
third and fourth-year classes. 

Aurora, Ill. A cadet company of sixty mem- 
bers has been formed in the West High School. 

Chicago, Ill. Co-operative, part-time classes in 
salesmanship have been opened in the high 
schools. The course is limited to fourth-year 
students and practice is obtained in the depart- 
ment stores on Saturdays and on other special 
days. Each student will be paid approximately 
$1 per day while working. 

Muscatine, Ia. Military training has been 
adopted for the high school boys. 

Paterson, N. J. A new rule in the high school 
prohibits high heels, face powder and thin waists 
for girl students. 

Providence, R. I. Salesmanship is planned for 
the next school year. 

Holland, Mich. A commercial course has been 
introduced in the high school. 

New Britain, Conn. New courses in teacher 
training and college preparation have been added. 

Kansas City, Mo. Supt. I. I. Cammack has 
begun a special study of the Junior High School, 
with a view of adapting it to the Kansas City 
school system. It is the opinion of the school 
authorities that the Junior High School would 
render unnecessary the erection of a new high 
school within tw: and would be of espe- 
cial benefit to pupiis leave after the first 
year of the high schoo! freshman class is 
the largest in the high 1 and is the main 
cause of overcrowded classi 

In a report to the principals high schools 
of Chicago, Principal A. S. H hows that 
nearly $40,000 has been earned in year by 
students of the Medill High School, ‘hru tem- 
porary employment outside of school hours, on 
holidays and during vacation. The Medill &S 
has two sources for locating positions. One is a 
part of the school and the other is outside of it. 
Each boy who works is on the watch for vacan- 
cies and reports to the school when he hears of 
one. The school arranges the classes of the 


pupils to meet their needs. Some work evenings 
and come to schoo] late in the morning, while 
others have classes in the morning and work in 
the afternoon. 

Montezuma, Kans. The high school course has 
been extended to four years. 

Attleboro, Mass. Spanish has been introduced 
in the high school. 

Hartford City, Ind. Military training has been 
introduced. 

Chicago, Ill. Military training has been intro- 
duced in the high schools. 

Cleveland, O. Courses in salesmanship are 
planned for next fall. 

Cambridge, Mass. The board has introduced 
rifle practice in the high and Latin schools and 
the Rindge Technical School. 

Chicago, Ill. Expert instruction in fine laun- 
dry work has been successfully conducted in the 
Lucy Flower Technical High School for Girls. 
Instruction is given in the removal of stains, 
how to launder properly, how to make starch, 
make bluing and soap, and recipes for different 
soaps. In addition, all forms of mending, from 
stockings to fine table linen, are taught. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has appointed fif- 
teen educational experts to study the school 
system at Gary, Ind. 

Lynn, Mass. A general survey of the public 
school system is planned to discover weaknesses 
in the schools and to provide means for increased 
efficiency. Experts of high standing will be in- 
vited to conduct the survey. 

A survey of the grading system used in the 
Central High School, Gallatin, Tenn., has been 
completed by Joseph Roemer and W. C. Bell of 
the United States Department of Education, and 
Dr. Russell of Peabody College for Teachers. 
The survey included a study of the grades of 
pupils, their ages and sex, the number of teach- 
ers, their qualifications and extent of experience. 

Sioux City, Ia. The school board has adopted 
a definite policy in the use of school buildings by 
school associations and outside organizations. A 
new rule prohibits the early closing of sessions 
to permit the holding of meetings of a non-educa- 
ti character. A request of the parent- 

chers’ association that the schools be dis- 
mis in hour earlier to permit an anti-suf- 
fragist meeting was denied. 


Gymnasium Outfitters, Steel Lockers 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Milwaukee, Wis. The board is considering the 
adoption of a policy requiring the superintendent 
of schools to purchase and maintain an automo- 
bile for his own private use. The rule is in- 
tended as a measure of economy. 

Omaha, Neb. To make it easy for competent 
teachers to enter the high schools, the board 
plans the adoption of a rule, providing that the 
regular teacher’s examination be eliminated in 
cases of teachers who hold a bachelor’s degree 
and who have had two years’ successful experi- 
ence in an accredited high school or elementary 
school, or those who have had ten years’ experi- 
ence in any accredited high school. 


Dixon, Ill. The board is planning a union of 
the school systems of the city under the direction 
of one superintendent. The sentiment of the 
community is in favor of the one superintendent 
plan. 

Cambridge, Mass. The salary of the secretary 
to the board has been raised to $200 per year. 


Fitchburg, Mass. A course in Spanish will be 
introduced in the high school. The estimated 
cost is $3 per student. 


Saugus, Mass. A Junior High School is 
planned for the opening of the next school year. 
The proposed building will cost $7,500. 

Soda Springs, Ida. A complete high school 
course is planned. 

Vincennes, Ind. A Junior High School will be 
erected during the coming summer. 


Omaha, Neb. The board has introduced target 
practice for boys in the junior and senior classes. 


Sacramento, Cal. Military training has been 
extended to third-year students, to give the stu- 
dents a better opportunity to get into the work. 
Formerly, military training was required in the 
second-year classes. 


Haverhill, Mass. Supt. Dempsey and the local 
teachers are co-operating in the promotion of 
home garden work among the school children. 
An exhibit of vegetables. and flowers is planned 
for the early fall. 


Boston, Mass. A class in wireless telegraphy 
has been opened in the Oakdale Grammar School. 
The class has five members and is under the 
direction of the principal of the school. 
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“ ” Pencil 
The D exter Sharpener 
Many Thousands Used 
in Schools 


The ‘Dandy: ‘ Pencil 


harpener 


Automatically Feeds and 
Sharpens the Pencil 


Special Price to 
Schools 


$2.80 


Special Price to 
Schools 





No lop-sided grinding or crushing of points. 
School children will not use the judgment of 


grown ups. The ‘‘Dandy” is nearest to ideal for 
school service. 


The best hand feed sharpener made or possible 
to make. 


Gives lasting satisfaction in daily use. 


Both of these sharpeners accommodate every pencil and crayon made. 


Automatically 
produce any point from blunt to fine. 


Send for one or both on 10 day trial basis. Get acquainted with a really 
dependable pencil sharpener. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


1399 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















amined by the school physician, only seven were 

r the free from physical defects; 73 had defective 

dent teeth; 17 defective vision; 21 defective nutri- 

omo- tion; 29 orthopedic trouble; 60 were tobacco 
3 in- smokers and 19 showed traces of alcoholism. 

Calumet, Mich. Classes in physical culture 

—= and light athletics for girls have been form2d 


. in the high school with large enrollments of 
t the 


din Boston, Mass. Fifty-six classes in Red Cross _ results showed that 167 students suffered from students. The classes are engaged in work sim- 
agree first-aid work have been formed in the schools malnutrition, 146 from decayed teeth, 49 from ilar to that offered in women s symnasiums thru- 
‘peri- with an enrollment of more than nine hundred enlarged tonsils, 44 from defective vision, 34 out the country and are in charge of Miss North. 
atary pupils. The classes are under the direction of from nose defects, 24 from functional, and 12 Cumberland, » & Dental inspections have 
peri- 23 surgeons. Each class accommodates fifteen from organic heart trouble, 14 from orthopedic been begun in the schools with the aid of three 


to twenty students, and sessions are held once or 
twice weekly. 


defects, six from pulmonary defects, 3 from nerv- 
ous trouble and 1 from defective hearing. 


dentists who give their services free. 


on of A health survey of the schools in Jackson, Of the students designated for second examina- ot oe oe ——. “ae es chee — 
“ Tenn., has been made by Miss Mary Hart, a Red tions, atx pulmonary cases were reserved to the visiting nurses’ association, the schools and the 
Cross nurse employed by the local visiting nurse city health clinic for further attention and public-spirited citizens 
ndent association. The survey shows that 20 per cent authority to continue in school; the fourteen : earn ® 
of the school children have eye defects; 10 per orthopedic cases will be assigned to the physical North Topeka, Kans. Physical education for 
etary cent have ear defects; 34 per cent have nasal training department for special gymnasium boys and girls has been introduced in the grades 
oar. defects; 18 per cent have throat defects; 51 per work. The pupils with defective | vision, for and high school. Special directors for boys’ and 
ill be cent have teeth defects; 25 per cent have never whom glasses proved no remedy, will be seated girls’ classes have been appointed, and member- 
natal been vaccinated and 90 per cent have had a pre- in the front of the classrooms. ship is based on scholarship and deportment. 
Ventable disease. It is planned to employ a The number of defects noted shows the need 
a & medical inspector who shall assist the school for closer physical inspection of pupils in all Fall River, Mass. The board has ruled that, 
re nurse, high schools. An Important part of the work 1S hereafter new students from outside the state 
year. A survey of the school buildings and grounds, the help which a school clinic could give. At yan not be admitted to the high school. En- 
also conducted by Miss Hart, shows dirty win- present, these are insufficient to meet the de rolled students who have not finished their 
school dows, poor ventilation and great humidity, im- mand and a number of poor students are denied courses are permitted to remain until they do. 
proper lighting and unsatisfactory window treatment. ’ ; 
yill be Shades, lack of proper lavatories and restrooms, Fort Dodge, Ia. A free dental clinic has been _ nder the direction of the American Federa- 
insanitary methods of cleaning and dusting, im- in operation during the past year. A medical tion of Teachers of Chicago, a national union of 
target Proper seating, poor location of toilets, drinking clinic has just been opened with good results. school teachers in Chicago, New York, Washine- 
nati fountains out of repairs, no fire escapes or fire Omaha, Neb. The municipal health and hos- ton, Scranton, Gary, Oklahoma ity and Way- 
lasses. drills pital committee of the Omaha Commercial Club cross, Ga., has been formed. The teachers will 
; been A recent examination of 800 boys of the Com- 


form local unions and become affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor thru a national 
council. The union seeks to bring teachers into 
relations of mutual assistance and co-operation, 


has recommended the adoption of a system of 
medical inspection. The plan calls for a super- 
intendent of hygiene, physicians and dentists to 
The examina- work on a part-time basis, a head nurse on a 


1e stu- mercial High School, New York City, by payer 
work. Cians of the city board of health, shows that 254 
in the have one or more physical defects. 

lions were made upon the suggestion of Dr. 


yearly contract and two other nurses also on a 


to obtain rights and benefits to which they are 


e local William Fairley, principal of the school, and yearly contract. The estimated cost of the sys- entitled, to raise the standard of teaching by 
ion of covered four days. The work was done by three tem is $16,500. securing the conditions essential to the best 
ildren. Physicians in charge of Dr. T. B. Hageman, Waco, Tex. A physical director has been em- _ service, and to promote such a democratization 
lanned District Medical Supervisor for the Board of ployed for the schools, effective next September. ol the schools as will bett r equip the pupils for 
Health Director J. W. Davis of the Bureau of Attend places in the industrial, social and political life 
praphy The examinations were begun with a casual ance and Child Welfare, New York City, has of the community. sr. ae a - 
School. inspection of the students, from which 254 were made a systematic study of truancy among the Wilmette, iil., eo of t . counc! on 
er the Singled out for more thoro examination. The 950,000 children in the city. Of 80 truants ex- Miss Margaret Haley the national organizer. 
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NATIONAL (Dustless) CRAYONS 


For Blackboard Use 


INGBERG SANITARY WASTELESS FOUNTAIN 


“In the Health of 
the People lies the 
Strength of a Na- 
tion.”” The Health 
of the People requires 
Perfect Sanitation. 


All Bubble Fountains 
are law proof, some 
are Germ Proof. Ing- 


berg Fountains are 
Both. 


Most Bubble Foun- 
tains Waste More Water than is consumed. 


With the Ingberg Fountains Waste is Eliminated. 
Especially Adapted for attachment to Any Water Cooler. 


THE INGBERG SANITARY SUPPLY COMPANY, mAvvuie: N“pax. 


Z “PREPARE’ & 


U.S. Flags U.S. Flags 


Every school building should teach patriotism by a frequent 
display of the National Flag. 


SAMPLES FREE 
aaawd satdnvs 


i. \ | 
NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


West Chester, Pa. 


Order Laboratory Supplies Now 


The general market situation is such that we feel it wise 
to direct the attention of those contemplating purchases of 
Laboratory Equipment for 1916-17 to the editorial in the 
May, 1916, ‘“‘American School Board Journal’ entitled “A 
Warning to School Boards,’’ and to add our suggestion that 
we are now prepared to fill orders for 


Apparatus for Physical, Chemical, Agricultural 
Biological and Physiographical Laboratories 


at prices which are almost sure to advance during the 
summer months. 


In Silk, Wool, 
‘*Excel’’ and Cotton 


Every schoolroom should be adorned with at 
U.S. Flag. 


least one 


We manufacture Flags for the Federal and State Gov- 


Our catalogs are sent free to teachers on receipt ernments, Municipalities and Boards of Education 


of request stating institution and department. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


460 EAST OHIO STREET 


Catalog mailed an request 


The Chicago Flag & Decorating Co. 


(Lake Shore Drive, Ohio and Ontario Streets) 


ASKS SURVEY OF CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 

Supt. John D. Shoop has recommended that 
the Chicago board undertake a general survey of 
the school system. The survey, which is to be 
conducted with the aid of the heads of the re- 
spective departments, seeks to establish a ra- 
tional basis upon which to plan and regulate the 
work of the schools. It should provide definite 
knowledge with which to determine the neces- 
sary standards to be established in the work of 
instruction. The following lines of investigation 
are suggested for the survey: 

First: Statistical data gathered over a period 
of at least five years, which would indicate the 
different fields of vocational life into which the 
pupils of the public schools enter. 

Second: The training that should be supple- 
mentary to the general education of the youth 
that would offer the greatest amount of helpful- 
ness in this special field. 

Third: The embodying in statistical data of 
the various reasons for which the pupils leave 
the schools at different stages of the elementary 
and high school grades. 

Fourth: The agencies that may be created by 
the Board of Education for the extending of con 
tinuation school privileges. 

Fifth: The tendencies of children leaving 
school before graduation in the grades and high 
schools to avail themselves of the privileges of 
evening schools or other organizations created 
as supplementary to regular school work. 

The information gathered from a survey of 
this nature will provide a rational basis on which 
to establish revisions in the Course of Study, 
and will provide a means of intelligent guidance 
in the adjustment of the schools to the needs of 
the people. 

It is expected that this data can be secured 
thru the departments of the school that have 
already been created, and that no large amount 
of expense will be necessary in carrying the plan 
to a successful conclusion. Thru the Department 
of Compulsory Education, whose representatives 
visit every portion of the city; thru the Depart 
ment of Audit in the compilation of statistics; 
and thru the principals and teachers of the 


schools, will be provided avenues for the collect- 


ing of valuable and reliable information that 
will throw light upon the general educational 
and vocational situation. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Board of Education has recently assumed 
the control of the Department of Vocational 
Guidance. The work of this department should 
be organized and maintained on a high plane of 
efficiency and service. By placing at the com- 
mand of the Board of Education facts gathered 
from an intelligent survey of the social, profes- 
sional, industrial, and commercial channels that 
form the outlets of the public school system, this 
department should be able to show results tha. 
will be helpful to the pupils, to the schools, and 
to the community at large. 

The request has, therefore, been made that the 
Superintendent be authorized to institute meas- 
ures for enlisting the work of the several depart- 
ments in the same; and for the provision, with 
the approval of the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds and the Committee on Finance, for the 
setting apart of a nominal sum for the collecting 
of data and printing of reports and statistics 
that would be necessary in order to make such 
a survey of permanent and practical benefit to 
the Board of Education. 


THE N. E. A. IN NEW YORK CITY. 
A Few Brief Facts for School Board Members 
Who Will Attend. 
The convention dates: July 3 to 8. 
eral sessions will be held in 
Garden. 


The gen- 
Madison Square 


The general program will include such speak- 
ers as John Dewey, G. Stanley Hall, William A. 
Wirt, P. P. Claxton and President David B. Tohn- 
son. The speakers who have been definitel; 
announced are as follows: President Wilson, 
Former President Taft, Chinese Minister H. Well- 
ington Koo, Albert Shaw, Editor, Review of Re- 
views, Thomas Mott Osborne, Former Warden 
of Sing Sing, Senator Owen of Oklahoma, Presi- 
dent Charles R. Van Hise, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Cora Wilson Stewart of Kentucky, Ella Flagg 
Young of Chicago. 

The local committee will be headed by Mayor 
Mitchel and will include such prominent men 
as Deputy Commissioner T. E. Finegan of Al- 
bany, Dr. Elmer E. Brown, etc. Special commit- 
tees are being organized in each of the higher 
educational institutions of learning. 

Special entertainments are being planned on a 
arge scale treat mass drills and other exhibi- 


1444-1448 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


tions are to be held by the pupils of the grade 
and high schools. 

The hotels of New York City will offer the 
most ample accommodations which the Associa- 
tion has had in its history. A special list has 
been arranged by the Merchants’ Association of 
New York City and may be had upon appli: ation. 
The headquarters will be located in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, the McAlpin and the Astor Hotels. 

Commercial exhibits will be made in the Madi- 
son Square Garden and the Washington Irving 
High School, 

The prospects for departmental meetings are 
better than usual. While meeting places have 
not been definitely provided for all section meet- 
ings, it is certain that they will be housed in the 
hotels and schools immediately surrounding the 
convention headquarters and in several of the 
college buildings of Columbia, New York Uni- 
versity, etc. Much of the departmental work will 
include inspections and demonstrations in the 
schools of New York City. 


EDGAR H. MARK PASSES. 

Edgar H. Mark, former superintendent of 
schools at Louisville, Ky., died on May 12th at 
Kansas City, Mo., following a long period of ill- 
health. He was 65 years old. 

Mr. Mark was born in Ohio in 1852. He re 
ceived his early education in the private schools 
near Washington Courthouse, and later attended 
an Ohio Normal School. He was a graduate of 
the Kentucky School of Medicine and frequently 
delivered lectures on hygiene. 

Mr. Mark’s service in the Louisville schools 
began as head of the physics department at the 
Male High School. In 1893 he was elected super 
intendent of schools which he continued to hold 
until 1911, when he resigned. 

At the conclusion of his work in Louisville, 
Mr. Mark took a special course in chemistry and 
later entered upon his duties as chemist of the 
Kentucky State Board of Health. He resigned 
several years ago to take up his residence with 
a son in Kansas City, who alone survives him. 


Mast Hartford, Conn. The girls of the gradu 
ating class, at the suggestion of the principal, 
have unanimously agreed to wear uniform cos 
tumes. The expenses will be kept to definite and 
reasonable limits. 
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WILSON 





Necessities of the Modern School! 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 





Application of Blackboard in 
Horizontal Rolling Partition 





Economy of Space, Ease in Operation, Efficiency 


A quick, simple method of subdividing schoolrooms demand Wilson Rolling 
Partitions, either horizontal or vertical. They completely supersede the old-fashioned folding 
or sliding screens. They have no substitute. They are made of various kinds of wood slats, 
threaded upon tempered steel bands, attached separately to a spiral spring anchor. They are 
sound proof and air tight, are easily and quickly operated and last as long as the building. The 
incorporation of a blackboard in these partitions is an added factor for efficiency. They are 
made for vertical or horizontal operation. 


WILSON means a Product Right in Principle, Practical in 
Use, Perfect in Construction and of Moderate Cost 


SOME OF THE WILSON 
NECESSITIES 


VENETIAN BLINDS 
HYGIENIC WARDROBES 


Wilson offices are located in the principal cities. Our experts are at the service of Architects, School Boards, 
or those interested in building or equipping schools. We are always glad to co-operate in every way. 
Write for special booklets covering the Wilson products in which you are interested. Address nearest 
office of the 


J. G WILSON CORPORATION 


New York, 8 West 40th St Spokane, Wash., S. W. R. Dally, Wall St. & N. P Los Angeles, United States Metal Products Co., 
New Orleans, American Sheet Metal Works, Railway 750 Keller St. 

Carrollton Ave. and Edinburg St Chicago, H. B. Dodge & Co., McCormick Bldg Atlanta, Ga., J. M. Van Harlingen, Candler Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, H. H. Charles, Bessemer Bldg Oklahoma City, Okla., Hanson Building Specialties, Boston, E. A. Baker, 17 Pearl St. 
Denver, Colorado Builders’ Supply Co., 614 Majestic Bidg 





Richmond, Va., J. S. Archer, Real Estate Exchange 


1526 Blake St. Minneapolis, Minn., Johnson, Jackson & Corning Bidg. 
Philadelphia, L. H. Myrick, Heed Building Co., 216 Lumber Exchange Norfolk, Va., The J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Seattle, Wash., Galbraith-Bacon & Company, Buffalo, R. B. Emmons, 802 Fidelity Bldg. Montreal, Can., Stinson-Reeb Builders’ Supply 


Foot of Madison®St San Francisco, United States Metal Products Co., Co., Read Building. 


525 Market St. 
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BAYL ESS SCHOO 


A PURE, WHITE DEXTRINE PASTE. NOT 
MADE FROM STARCH OR FLOUR. 
All sizes from 2 ounce up. Sample gladly sent to School Boards 


12 ist St., Muncie, Ind. 


THE BAYLESS SONS CO., 


Manufacturers 





ial School Soar Sournal 


"BAYLESS 
SCHOOL 
PASTE 






price to school boards. 


A 


Wu SG YOU TD 


90-92 WEST BROADWAY 








BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


Waukesha, Wis. The city council, by a vote 
of nine to three, has adopted the school building 
plan of the board. It provides for a new high 
school to cost $100,000, a new central heating 
plant, additions to the ward schools and the pur- 
chase of new building sites, totaling $185,000. 

Woonsocket, R. I. Private fire alarm boxes 
have been installed on all public and private 
school buildings. 

Indianapolis, Ind. A complete inspection of 
the sixty schools of the city for defects in light- 
ing, sanitation and fire protection has been 
undertaken by the building commissioner. A 
report covering conditions in nine schools shows 
that there is a uniform lack of fire escapes; that 
lumber, boxes of paper and debris are permitted 
to accumulate in rooms, attics and closets; that 
doors are nailed up, bolted or hung to open the 
wrong way; that no separate fire gongs have 
been installed; that there is a lack of privacy in 
washrooms; that there is inadequate ventilation 
in dining rooms; that schoolrooms are over- 
crowded and insanitary; that firetraps caused by 
rubbish are present. 

Birmingham, Ala. A campaign for the ap- 
proval of a $2,000,000 bond issue for school pur- 
poses has been begun after a careful survey of 
the situation by the board and city commission. 
The building program contemplates the construc- 
tion of thirteen new white schools, additions and 
repairs to every school in the city and the re- 
placement of the old frame buildings now used 
for colored schools. Included in the list of new 
buildings are two high schools. 


Spokane, Wash. The building program of the 
board will include the erection of a number of 


Make Your Own 
Photo-Library Paste 


Simply stir Jellitac powder into water. 
Save 75% of the present cost. 
school and kindergarten 


ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., Manufacturers 


Established 1888 





Ideal for 
use. Special 


NEW YORK 


Delphi 
Wagon 
Works 


EXCLUSIVE 
BUILDERS OF 


School 


Wagons 
DELPHI, IND. 


Holy Land 
Journeys of St. Paul 
Graecia Antiqua 
Italia Antiqua 
Orbis Romanus 


Any 40x58 map in single cas¢ 
Any 58x40 map in single case 


one-story buildings on the plan of the Portland 
schools. It is the experience of schoolmen that 
the one-story building is cheaper in cost, pro- 
vides adequate playground space, offers easy and 
rapid exit to the outside and does not require 
strictly fireproof materials 

Leavenworth, Kans. The board has adopted a 
rule permitting the public use of school build- 
ings for educational purposes, and placing in the 
hands of a committee the power to accept or 
reject the petition of an organization. The rule 
excludes meetings of a partisan or sectarian 
character. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The success of the Gary plan 
in the McKelvey School has resulted in the de- 
cision to extend it to four new schools to be 
erected in the near future. The first to be 
erected will be the Greenfield School. 

Salt Lake, Utah. The board plans to open an 
insurance fund of its own for the protection of 
its buildings against loss by fire. In renewing 
insurance policies with insurance agencies, the 
board has in a number of instances been con- 
fronted with increases in rates. The board has 
ordered that policies be renewed in cases where 
the old rate prevails, and that policies bearing 
higher rates be held up awaiting adjustment. 

Canton, O. Mr. C. V. Pettit, superintendent of 
buildings, resigned on May first, to devote his 
entire time to architectural work. Mr. P. H. 
Weber has been appointed to succeed Mr. Pettit. 

Mr. J. F. Downey, superintendent of public 
buildings for the city of Cambridge, Mass., has 
been appointed Superintendent of School Build- 
ing and Repairs. The salary will be $2,000 to 
$2,500, half of the amount to be paid by the 
school board. 





Any of the above on plain rollers..... $1.50 | 


McConnell School Sup 


| 4330 Market Street 





Bronze Memorial 
Tablets 





Designs and Estimates 
Free 


Send for free illustrated 
Booklet 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE : 


559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 


CRESCENT 
Wood Working Machinery 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 
by factory manugers who are held responsible for 
results in the operation of their plants. 

Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers, saw 
tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 


grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 
tisers, shapers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 





McCONNELL’S MAPS 


Scriptural and Classical 


Hemispheres (E. & W.).........58x40 in. 
British Isles ies 


Goff’s U.S. 
Historical Maps 


40x58 in. 
58x40 in. 
40x58 in. 
40x58 in. 
58x40 in. 


Set of Eight in spring roller case $15.00 
. 2.50 Any one map on plain rollers . 1.50 
.. 3.00 Any one map in single case_..................... 2.50 


These nends « are cohd by all the leading School Supply 


Houses, or write to 


ply Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peoria, Ill., will soon have the distinction of 
possessing the largest and finest high school in 
the West, with the exception of Chicago. The 
building, which has been designed by Architect 
F. J. Klein, consists of two structures covering 
two solid blocks of ground. It includes a gym- 
nasium, and shops for the various forms of 
manual training. 

Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, superintendent of school 
buildings of New York City, delivered an address 
at the recent convention of the National Fire 
Protection Association held at the Insurance 
Exchange in Chicago. He commented especially 
on the operation of schoolroom doors. He said: 

“When the classroom door opens inward, 4 
ninety pound teacher can keep a room full of 
children waiting until the signal which shows 
the way is clear for them to march out. But if 
the door swings outward, there is likely to be a 
rush of scared pupils which she cannot restrain 
and which may lead to the trampling of little 
ones on the stairs.” 

The city of Nashville is experiencing a great 
amount of activity in the erection of new school 
buildings. At present five new elementary 
schools of commodious size are being erected 
and an addition to the high school costing $300,- 
000 is under way. The last mentioned work has 
been planned and is being done under the super- 
vision of Mr. William B. Ittner. 

St. Paul, Minn. The board has requested bids 
on the construction of a one-story school build- 
ing. The building, which is the second of this 
character to be erected, will cost about $65,000. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. The city commissioners 
are inspecting sites for a proposed Junior High 
School. The plans for the building call for 4 
structure with a seating capacity of 750 pupils, 
and special departments for manual training and 
domestic science. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. By an up-to-date health 
system, by constant observation and by plenty 
of healthful recreation, coupled with special 
classes for backward children, the number of 
repeaters in the schools is being rapidly dimin- 
ished. The average yearly cost of educating a 
child in the schools is estimated at $44.33. On 
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Fire! Fire!! Fire!!! 


VERY disaster in school, theatre or factory emphasizes the necessity of 
providing for quick exit from buildings where people gather, in case of 








Side View of Top panic caused by fire or in other ways. At the first alarm every one 
aa rushes to the exit doors, to get away from the danger inside, into the safety of 
uxiliary Latch. 


outdoors. If the doors cannot be opened, the people are trapped and disast- 
rous results follow. There are thousands of schools which have doors that 
could not be opened quickly — perhaps not at all—in case of fire or panic. All exit doors 
in such places should be equipped with the 


: SARGENT 


REG. U. BS. PAT. OFF. 


Gravity Locking Fire Exit Bolt 
















eo” fe which is illustrated herewith. This Bolt 

I} is effective, simple and low in cost; it 

\f 4 affords certain protection against entry 

\ ©} from outside and operates instantly from 
tannin the inside in case of necessity, opening 


- - —— = susenemnmnaetis the doors to their full width by pressure 
against the bar which extends across each 
It can be quickly reversed for either right or left hand doors and is easily applied. We furnish this Bolt 









door. 





~ for doors 8 feet high and 3 feet wide but it can be cut down by the carpenter to suit smaller doors. Each Bolt 
J is packed, complete with its rod, in a separate box. 
40 in. This Bolt can be supplied in Iron, Brass and Bronze by representative hardware dealers in all cities. 
Sargent & Company 
$15.00 Manufacturers of Fire Exit Door 
2.50 Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
New Haven, Conn. New York Boston Chicago 
~~ 
sO. 
Pa. this basis, the 298 repeaters who failed last year, 
make the cost for educating this class of students EDUCATIONAL CHART OF THE CITY OF MEMPHIS 
: $12,230. The causes of repeating, as given by GOOD SCHOOLS GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
10n of the Kalamazoo school authorities, are malnutri- MATERIAL PROSPERITY , 
1001 in tion, improper home conditions, and decayed a : =F 
. The teeth. These the medical inspector and the oe nae eee 
chitect school nurse can, in a large measure, remove. 
vering Traverse City, Mich. A school building survey 
4 gym- has been begun to determine the needs of the qEIWRAL OPERATION [ Sonate. 
ms of school system in the matter of new buildings SCHOOL PROPERTIES Cae 
and additions. The survey is intended to pro- 
school vide a definite body of facts on school matters [Ae cHirecTuRt 
.ddress and to place these in the proper light before the — 
il Fire voters, fh nd raat TcrerKs| 
surance Cincinnati, O. The school board and park ; —— 
ecially commission have co-operated in a joint agree 
e said: ment whereby the school and park playgrounds 
yard, a will be conducted during the entire summer. 
full of The park playground instructors are to work 
shows with the physical culture teachers of the schools, 
But if remaining on duty from May 15 to October 31, PARK 
to be a the périod during which the grounds are open. 
‘estraln The executive management of the grounds will 
yf little be in charge of a committee composed of one 
member of the board, one of the park commis- 
a great sion and the superintendent of schools. 
r school Figures compiled by State Supt. Francis G. 
nentary Blair of Illinois, shows that the per capita cost 
erected of the Kewanee high school is about $55. 
ig $300,- Kewanee is twelfth in per capita cost among the 
ork has larger cities of the state, Joliet leads with a cost 
e super: of $104.46, and Galesburg is lowest with $43.79. 
ted bids COMING CONVENTIONS. 
1 build- June 22-24—West Virginia Education Associa- 
of this lion at Clarksburg. R. W. Thrush, Secretary. 
$65,000. Keyser, Compiled by Mr. Mel 
ssioners June 23-25—Minnesota Music Teachers’ Asso Rice a ies ve a a 
or High Clation at Owatonna. J. Austin Williams, Secre- ‘ Moen sie Raced of thin 
ll for @ lary, Minneapolis. cation *s aisle Tenn 
) pupils, _June 27-30—Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- v wn , 
1ing and tion at Ocean City. Hugh W. Caldwell, Secretary, 
Chesapeake City. Probable attendance, 800 
» health July 3-8—Department of School Administra- 
y plenty lion (N. E. A.) at New York City. Frank Bruce, 
special Secretary, Milwaukee, Wis. ; ' 
mber of July 3-8—American School Peace League at eaete mean Lone oo aeeeeeeas 
y dimin- New York City. Mrs. Fannie F. Andrews, Secre- 7 
cating 4 lary, Boston, Mass. 
33. On July 10-14—Maine Superintendents’ Associa 


: : [WEST TENNESSEE STATE NORMA 
lion at Castine. 


MIGNER STANDARDS FOR TLACHEES 
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Just Published in 


The Woods Hutchinson Health 
Series 


COMMUNITY HYGIENE. By Woods Hutchinson. 


Tells how the home, the school, and the neighborhood are made health- 
ful to live in, and how the pupil can aid in this work of community hygiene. 
Grades V and VI. /iiustrated, 60 cents. Postpaid. 


The Twins Series of Geographical Readers 
THE MEXICAN TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


The fifth in this series, the purpose of which is to acquaint pupils with 
life in other countries. 
Grade VI. Illustrated. 50 cents. Postpaid. 


Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form 
DRAMATIZED SCENES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Augusta Stevenson. 
Seven plays vividly portraying important scenes and characters in the 
early history of our country. 
Grades VI-VIII. 60 cents. Postpaid. 


The Riverside Literature Series 
AT SCHOOL IN THE PROMISED LAND. By Mary Antin. 


This portion of The Promised Land relating the author’s early experiences 
in our public schools is of unusual significance to young Americans. Up- 
per grades or first year in high school. 

Paper, 15 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


Keep Alert to the Educational Demands 


Get the best results in your English teaching with the least possible 
expenditure of time and energy. Use 


An Elementary Composition Series 


By James Fleming Hosic, Head of Department of English, Chicago Normal 
School, and Cyrus Lauron Hooper, Principal of 
John McLaren School 
a series exemplifying in a graphic way efficiency in the teaching of English. 
New terminology. Fourth to eighth grade inclusive. 


A Child’s Composition A Composition-Grammar 





bulk, became practically useless. 


STORY OF THE GALLIC WAR 


By J. Remsen Bishop, Ph. D., Eastern High 

School, Detroit, Mich., and T. T. Jones, State 

University of Kentucky. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. The above entitled book has just 
been published. It is not an old-fashioned Caesar— not just 
another book like all the rest. Its presentation is unique 
and attractive. It compels the child to view Caesar’s De 
Bello Gallico as a story. 

The first four books are given entire. Selections are 
given from Books V, VI, and VII and from the Lives of Nepos. 
Separate chapters are devoted to paradigms and to Latin 
prose composition. 

Is there a place in your school for a book that makes 
Caesar interesting? 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago: 623 S. Wabash Ave. New York: 131 E. 23d St. 





RESULTS—NOT CLAIMS 


Nothing could be more convincing as to the superiority of the Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand than the outcome of the New York Metropolitan Shorthand Contest, 
held on January 29, 1916. This contest was open to writers of all systems 
of shorthand in the day and evening high schools of New York City and vicinity. 


An interesting feature of the contest was the presence of teams using two dif- 
ferent systems of shorthand, one from the High School of Commerce and another 
from the Commercial High School of Brooklyn. Of the seventeen who quali- 
fied in the day school contest, the first three positions were won by Isaac Pit- 
man writers, only four of the Gregg writers passing the test at all. These 
four won respectively fourth, ninth, twelfth and fifteenth positions. With 
one exception, all the writers of 100 words a minute or over wrote the 
Isaac Pitman system. 


In the evening school contest, out of seven entrants, the Isaac Pitman writers 
won the first four positions, writing from 100 to 140 words a minute gross, 
and from 138.6 to 96.4 net 


In the amateur contest, at speeds varying from 120 to 200 words a 
minute the winners were all Isaac Pitman writers. 


A complete Report of the above Contest will be sent upon request, also 
particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 





2 W. 45th St. New York 
Illustrated with color plates by Maud Hunt Squire 

Chicago Rand McNally & Company New York 
iniiL—__—__—= it and it lasts so long.” This varied usefulness Contrasts are drawn between bad roads and 
1 meme has probably prompted the research and experi- good roads, between the results of spraying and 
— mentation that has for years been going on in non-spraying. Lessons on testing corn, good 
a vo TTT the United States and Canada to determine tbe plowing, well-ventilated sleeping rooms, uses of 
mn J ) a most profitable methods in apple culture. Bulle- a bank and a newspaper are additional examples 
SN vv ‘eo A ATC f il tins and bulletins have been issued until the of the highly practical character of these reading 
RUM TN resulting mass of information, from its very lessons. Type, script, illustrations are models 


of their kind. 





tBok Ficus 


The Germania of Tacitus. 

By Duane Reed Stuart. 139 pages. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

For contents and for style the Germania of 
Tacitus has long ranked high. This scholarly 
edition..will. help those reading this monograph 
for the first time to gain what they might other- 
wise miss. In his fine introduction the editor 
notes that while Tacitus probably never set foot 
in Germany, he had a high regard for accuracy, 
and that he must have met men in different sta- 
tions who went back and forth between Rome 
and Germany: One result of this intercourse 
was the Germania, conspicuous for its style and 
diction. 

The notes are full. In them the habits, cus- 
toms, laws, beliefs of the Germanic tribes are 
clearly explained and are often compared with 
those of other primitive folk. Parallel citations 
from authors naturally unfamiliar to young 
students are translated. Phrases from Tacitus 
ere seldom translated, but there are illuminating 
expianations of weapons, boundaries, tribal char- 
acteristics, results of excavations. Thus these 
points, with others of great value, merely men- 
tioned by Tacitus as tho everyone must know 
all about them, become full of meaning to the 
twentieth century student. 


The Apple. 

Country Life Education Series. By Albert E. 
Wilkinson. 8vo. cloth, 492 pages. Price, $2. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 

An accomplished housewife said to this re- 
viewer, “No other fruit can take the place of 
the apple. So many dishes can be made with 


So a member of the department of horticulture, 
University of Cornell, has relieved this difficult 
situation. He has collected and arranged a great 
body of authoritative information and made it 
the basis of this highly valuable book, “The 
Apple.” 

The care of apple trees is traced from plant- 
ing, pruning, spraying the trees to picking, grad- 
ing, packing, and marketing the fruit. Chapters 
on the preparation of land for an orchard, on the 
by-products of an apple crop, on the renovation 
of neglected orchards are simply packed with 
practical points. Indeed, the entire book, en- 
riched by some two hundred tables, graphs, illus- 
trations, is a suitable compendium of informa- 
tion, but the effect is not bewildering. Many 
minute heads under each chapter in the table o. 
contents and a serviceable index make references 
to special topics easy. Best of all, a lucid style 
makes it comparatively easy to grasp and retain 
points. The treatment of this subject is com- 
prehensive enough to suit the needs of widely 
separated regions of North America, where some 
varieties of this king among fruits may be 
cultivated. 

Country Life Readers. 

First Book. By Cora Wilson Stewart. 96 
pages. B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Atlanta, Dallas. 

Some living in the country may need and wish 
to make good deficiencies in their limited school 
training. For this reason, moonlight schools, 
rural evening schools which begin their sessions 
on moonlight evenings, have now been estab- 
lished in fifteen states. Books used in these 
schools should contain matter interesting and 
helpful to the users. Hence, this series. 


The Laurel Primer. (Revised.) 

By Frank S. Hyer. 100 pages. List price, 
s2 cents. Laurel Book Company, Chicago. 

Confidence is encouraged by the statement that 
this primer is not an attempt to revolutionize 
existing theories or methods, but is an attempt 
to give helpful suggestions and become a helpful 
guide to busy teachers. The order of teaching 
first words, devices for profitable seat work, ways 
of securing expressive reading, relatively late 
stage for beginning work in phonics, seem 
reasonable. 

On their part the publishers have given heavily 
leaded type and a substantially stitched back. 
Stories of Thrift for Young Americans. 

By Myron T. Pritchard and Grace A. Turking- 
ton. 222 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, Boston, and Chicago. 

Twenty short readable stories with really but 
one theme, thrift. 

A boy and girl bid fair to become useful citi- 
zens, aS they are now using their spare time to 
good advantage. Several children keep lists for 
a week of their mistakes and learn that negli- 
gence is expensive. Keeping a strict expense 
account helped one family, badly in debt, to get 
2head. Anaemic Mary stops eating pickles and 
candy between meals, takes outdoor exercise, 
wears more sensible clothes, and is in this way 
able to keep in school. William starts a savings 
bank account and incidentally learns something 
about banking. Strict care of food supplies, 
skillful use of “left-overs,” saves one housewife 
quite a sum every year. 

The situations vary, the inference always is 
that care of time, clothes, money, health, over 
looked resources is thrift. May the on-coming 
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The New 
Geographies 


Brigham & McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M., Professor of 
Geology, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and 
CHARLES T. McFARLANE, Ph. D., Professor of Geogra- 
phy, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 


First Book 72 Cents Second Book $1.24 





The 
President’s 
Official 
Reporter 


The picture shows him re- 
porting the President on 
the observation platform 
of a train. 













Some of the features that make these new books superior are: 


Their division of the States into the natural 

































groups adopted by the United States Census 















Mr. Charles Lee Swem first attracted the President’s attention by his Bureau; ai 
accuracy in reporting a public address by him. | The fullness and vividness with which they treat 
Mr. Swem studied Gregg Shorthand in a night school. At twenty industrial and commercial life; 
years of age he became personal stenographer and official reporter to : 
the President of the United States—the most important stenographic Their superb new maps; 
en ere in the —. Scie iMsailiiiadh Sail 41 id. Their uncommon illustrations, which have al- 
Nir. Swem is one oO 1e tastest shorthand writers in 1e world. e ° ° ‘i 
holds a speed certificate from the National Shorthand Reporters’ As- most stereoscopic reality ; ; 
sociation for 268 words a minute, which he won when but nineteen Their convenient size—a happy medium, neither 
— of ggg ore jo — ee oe ~, — so large as to be unwieldy, nor so small as to 
ace 3 - ntermnations Sbortnanad speec ontest when pu . 
seated oD 7 an. . compel the crowding of the maps; 
Naturally Mr. Swem writes the best shorthand system in use Their style, which is direct and appealing, simple 
without being condescending, informative with- 
GREGG SHOR | HAND out being pedantic, graphic without being ex- 
Gregg Shorthand is used widely in as New York, Boston, Rochester, aggerated. 
the courts and government's service. Buffalo, enemas. Paul, Los 
It is taught in the high schools of more Angeles, Omaha, Seattle, Kansas City, ae : 
shan 1.500 cities in the United States; Spokane, Lowell, and Oakland, Cal. Descriptive circular sent on request 
in 706 more cities than all other sys- Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by 
tems combined, including such cities the largest universities of the country. . 
New York § AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Write for Booklet SJ 2 Cincinnati 
; . _ , Chicago 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY rn 330 East 22nd Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Atiunte CHICAGO, ILL. 
generation of our proverbially extravagant nation from which the pupils come, and these environ- up the common causes of fires and suggests pre- 
learn the folly of waste. mental conditions appear to be more important cautions and safeguards. As a supplementary 
The Essentials of Effective Gesture. than degree of native ability in determining reader or as a textbook to be used in occasional 
By Joseph A. Mosher. 188 pages. The Mac- amount of schooling. Retardation and truancy lessons the book is equally serviceable. It ap- 
and millan Company, New York, N. Y. are shown to be most frequent among the chil- pears to cover fully the requirements of the 

3 — Teaching gesture has latterly fallen into some dren of poor and uneducated parents. Size of courses of study in Ohio and other states. 

a disrepute. This author means to show that it family, however, has an appreciable effect on per- The Modern Speller. 
ses \. can be effectively taught and the chief aims of ‘istence in school. Of particular interest is the Book One. By Kate Van Wagenen. 120 pages. 
ee his book are: To discuss the technique of ges- ¢Vidence that early elimination is largely due to The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Saal ture; to indicate the significations of the various ¢Xternal factors over which the school has little The Mates Geaiies 
10dels positions of the hand; and to determine the rea- OF no control. A selected bibliography on elim- Book Two 13 pages 

sons for their expressiveness. ination and related issues is to be found at the The author of thane spellers thoroly believes 

Thile > j ance of faci ‘pression end of the text. , ; ; : roe 
ae While the importance of facial expression and t m in the dictation method. As in her earlier book, 
price, general pose of the body is not under-rated, em- General Education Board: 1902-1914. “Dictation Day by Day,” careful grading, intro- 

‘ :; phasis has been laid on what may be expressed Cloth, 254 pages. Published by the Board at qyction of but few new words in each lesson 

‘ t , , ‘ - mn > y . : 7 . . . i Tn y i. , 
it — by th hands. The thoughts prompting certain 61 Broadway, New York. constant reviews, are important features. It is 
ionize hand-movements may be termed fundamental This volume gives a detailed account of the justly claimed that the meaning and use of words 
itempt Causes of certain gestures. These, thoroly activities of the Rockefeller General Education are learned from the context. At least one high 
elpful Studied, fully understood, patiently applied Board from its inception in 1902 up to June 30, gehool teacher can recall instances where the 
aching where suitable will result in a well-rounded art. 1914. In addition to a historical and financial se of words in sentences disclosed a complete 

, ways Study and practice are essential. These condi- sketch, the book discusses the farm demonstra- jpnorance before undetected. 

y late tions met, the gestures of a speaker will possess, tion work in the South and the aid given to New words have accent marks. The arrange- 
seem im varying degrees, the qualities of ease, life, secondary and higher, rural and negro education. ment of the work under prefixes, suffixes, stems, 
vavily oe eee atness, accuracy. They will be nat- Songs Children Love to Sing. synonyms will promote intelligent results. The 

. ok - will be artistic. Arranged by Albert E. Wier. Boards, 256 selections cover a wide range and are good, very 

— aire Group of passages have been analyzed and pages. Price, 75 cents. D. Appleton & Co., New good. Some are homely, everyday facts. Re- 

haga for drill work. In the latter half of the York. lated selections are distributed over several 
irking- “8 are groups ot poetry, of narrative descrip- More than three hundred songs are included in pages. Groups of selections about Robin Hood, 

3, New a argumentative prose to which the directions this useful collection. The book will be as wel- the scenery of Yellowstone Park, the life-work 

and principles in the first half may be applied. come in the home as in the school. of Florence Nightingale are instances in point. 
lly but The Relationship Between Persistence in School The Avoidance of Fires. The full names of authors are often given. 

: oa and Home Conditions. By Arland D. Weeks, North Dakota Agricul- Material for progressive work, from the second 

ul cith- By Charles E. Holley. Part Il, Fifteenth Year- tural College. Cloth, 133 pages. Price, 60 cents, to the eighth year, inclusive, is found in these 

ee stag National Society for the Study of Educa- pp, C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. spellers. 

ists “4 jon. Paper, 119 pages. Price, ‘o cents, net. During the past ten years, the United States A Book of English Literature. 

+ negli University of Chicago Press, Chicag j 

: nse I = 7 © ee ; te oe 11Cago. has experienced an average annual fire loss of By Franklin Bliss Snyder and Robert Grant 

xpe i this volume an answer is sought to the ever two hundred and fifty million dollars. The sup- Martin. 889 pages. Price, $2.25. The Macmillan 

to get difficult question: Why do children leave s , 

le nd bef Question: way Co chucren er school port of fire departments has cost one hundred Company, New York. 

os oan Ration the completion of their course? Dr. C. E. million dollars each year, and premiums in ex- The literature of the English language is one 

xercise, ey presents the results of a direct investiga- cess of $141,000,000 have been paid yearly. These of our richest inheritances, expressing as it does, 

1is way lion on a fairly ec she 72 se ; , . . : ‘ 

savings li n a fairly comprehensive scale, in several figures, appalling in themselves, do not include from generation to generation, the best culture 

te oa cities. The results are doubtless typical the economic loss thru injuries and deaths re- and the highest aspirations of the English speak- 

- sen eral] - Middle West, if not for the country gen- sulting from fires. The great percentage of the ing nations. In the present book, which is a 

—e ite a y The outcome of the study coincides in losses are preventable. most comprehensive volume, the best writings of 

jusew a respects with beliefs current in educational With these facts in mind, it is not difficult to the best English authors from the end of the 

—_— to Ss, but contradicts those beliefs in other find a reason for the appearance of the present middle ages down thru the Elizabethan, Puritan, 

hover om cts. A close correlation is discovered be- little volume. It is a timely book for school use Classic. Romantic and Victorian ages have been 

0 ae fen years of schooling and the economic, and presents very clearly the necessity and the arranged in easily accessible form. 
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Social, and educational advantages of the homes 


means of avoiding fires. In succession, it takes 


The book is one of the finest collections which 
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Ready August 1, 1916. 


THE 
PHONOGRAPHIC 
AMANUENSIS. 


By Jerome B. Howard. 


A Revised Edition. 


A single examination copy will 
be mailed post-free to any teacher 
of shorthand or school officer for 
fifty cents. 







Publisht by 
The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
Jerome B. Howarp, President. 


BARNES TYPIST 
WINS CHAMPIONSHIP 


In the Philadelphia Business Show, 





Championship and Gold Medal were 

won by a 6% mo. Barnes student. 

Instructor thoroly revised. Higher 

Speed; Greater Accuracy; Increased 

Efficiency. First fifteen lessons free 

to T. W. teachers. Send postal now. 
And—if you are not already using 


BRIEF COURSE IN SHORTHAND 
the “‘most teachable’”’ Pitmanic text, ask for 
paper-bound copy— it’s free to S. H. teachers. 


THe B A R N E Ss Pus. co. 


ARTHUR 4. ST. .ovls 
503 Howard Bidg. 

we have seen, not only for school but also for 

home use. 


Great Cities of the United States. 

By Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and 
Stephen Elliott Kramer. 309 pages. List price, 
70 cents. The Iroquois Publishing Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

There is no place in the history of the United 
States more instructive than the story of its 
great cities, the reasons for their location, the 
causes for their phenomenal development, their 
function as a part of the entire country, and 
their relative peculiarities and individual attrac- 
tiveness. 

The author has selected the ten largest cities 
and added three more for special reasons for the 
purposes of bringing out general characteristics 
as well as arriving at sectional or special condi- 
tions. This plan may not suit the cities that 
have been omitted, and that may make claim to 
industrial and commercial importance, or civic 
and social distinction. But, the author had ad- 
hered consistently to a plan which illustrates and 
emphasizes urban achievement and distinctive 
physical and economic characteristics as exempli- 
fied by the modern American city. 

The book is handsomely illustrated and the 
text is tersely and readably presented. 
Geographical and Industrial Studies—Asia. 

By Nellie B. Allen. 449 pages. Price, $0.80. 
Ginn & Company, Boston. 

This book aims to make the Far-Eastern ¢con- 
tinent of Asia mean more to the pupils in the 
grades than a collection of colored areas, numer- 
ous names or a maze of dots and lines would. 
The modern teacher, to hold the interest of her 
pupils, must deal with real people, industries and 
places. 

The book discusses such countries as China, 
Tibet and Turkestan, Manchuria, Siberia, Persia, 
Turkey and Arabia, India and Japan. It de 
scribes means of transportation and travel, farm 
ing methods, the cultivation of rice, tea, silk and 
many other commodities, the curing of furs, the 
education, religion and home life of the people, 
and the natural resources to be found in each 
of the countries studied. 

The book should give to pupils in the grammar 
grades a broad knowledge of the countries be- 


124 No. Eighteenth St. 


July 8th. 
establishment. 


354 Fourth Avenue 
At Twenty-sixth Street 
NEW YORK 





Arithmetic by Practice 
(GORTON-LYNCH-MURRAY) 


is a six or twelve book series beginning with 3rd year. 


It is the neatest, most complete and best arranged 
series of arithmetics ever produced. 
men pages of a particular year or half year. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS CO. 


112 E. 19th ST. 








The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


HE Hess Building in which we are now located is just across the 

: [street from Madison Square Garden, in which the convention of 

March, 13, 1916, the Eastern School the National Education Association is to be held, July 3rd to 
If you come to the convention we hope you will visit our 
You will welcome an opportunity to see how the 
various functions of a large book concern operate, and to become ac- 


quainted with the facilities and methods of a business of such vital 
| and economic importance to your profession. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Booksellers 





yond the Pacific; a better appreciation of the 
skill, industry and thrift of the peoples and a 
realization that many products necessary to our 
comfort come from these Eastern nations. An 
index and list of review questions may be found 
in the back. 

Keeping in Condition. 

By Harry H. Moore. 137 pages. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

This book is a mixture of splendid information 
and advice on the physical training of boys and 
young men and a discussion of sex matters. We 
believe that the book, inasmuch as it places sex 
evils and abuses upon a purely physical and ex- 
pediency basis, is dangerous. No substitutes for 
moral and religious motives have been found in 
discussing this subject. 

For Better Relations With Our Latin-American 
Neighbors. 

By Robert Bacon. Publication No. 7, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of 
Intercourse and Education, Washington, D. C. 

The report of a journey thru South America 
in the interest of peace and closer relations be- 
tween the United States and the South American 
republics. 

What Shall We Play? 

Everychild’s Series. By Fannie W. Dunn. 
Illustrations by Bert Valentine. 183 pages. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

Cinderella, Gluck’s visitor, the Bible story of 
Joseph, with five other selections, are here 
dramatized. These dramatizations have grown 
out of the work of certain reading classes in the 
third and fourth grades. The author writes 
that these children greatly enjoyed this work, 
so it is no wonder the talk and action are never 
stilted or stiff. True, the selections were choice, 
and the guidance must have been skillful, still 
some of the wording must express the standpoint 
of the child. 

Overcrowding Schools and the Platoon Plan. 

By S. E. Hartwell, Muskegon, Mich. Cloth, 
78 pages. Price, $0.25. Cleveland Foundation, 
Cleveland, 0. This little pamphlet, which is one 
of a series of 25 covering the findings of the 
Cleveland School Survey, discusses the proposal 
of reorganizing elementary schools on the platoon 
plan so that double the number of children pos- 


Send for speci- 


NEW YORK 


The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 








PHILADELPHIA 


Hudson River 
by Daylight 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip 
on the American Continent. 
The Palace Steamers 
‘“‘WASHINGTON IRVING”’ 
‘*HENDRICK HUDSON”’ 
‘*Robert Fulton” and ‘‘Albany”’ 
of the Hudson River Day Line 
DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
Lv. New York, Desbrosses St., 8:40 A. M. 
New York, W. 42d St., N. R., 9:00 A. M. 
New York, W. 129th St., N. R., 9:20 A. M. 
Albany, Hamilton St., 8:30 A. M. 
THE ATTRACTIVE ROUTE FOR SUMMER 
PLEASURE TRAVEL TO AND FROM 


The Thousand Islands and St. Law- 
rence River 
The Catskill Mountains 
Saratoga and the Adirondacks 
Lake Champlain and the North 
Niagara Falls and the West 
TICKETS VIA DAY LINE ARE ON 
SALE AT ALL OFFICES 

A trip on one of these famous steamers 
on the noblest stream in the country of- 
fers rare attractions. They are fitted 
up in the most elegant style, exclusively 
for passengers. Their great speed, fine 
orchestras, spacious saloons, private 
parlors, and luxurious accommodations 
in every respect render them unexcelled. 
Handsomely appointed dining rooms, 
with superior service, are on the main 
deck, affording an uninterrupted view. 

NOTE—-AIl first-class tickets reading 
over the New York Central R. R. or West 
Shore R. R., between New York and Al- 
bany, in either direction, are good for 
passage on these steamers, thus affording 
tourists an unequalled opportunity of 
viewing the beautiful Hudson by daylight. 
Send four cents postage for Summer 

Literature. 
F. B. HIBBARD, E. E. OLCOTT 
Gen'l Passenger Agent Gen'l Manager 
Desbrosses St. Pier, New York 


The Sargent School for 
Physical Education 


Largest Normal Senool for Physical Education 
in the world. Broad and thorough course based 
upon thirty-five years’ experience educating 
and placing teachers Our Appointment 
Office is More Efficient than Ever. It is at 
your service. We recommend only such a teacher 
as meets your particular requirements. 


L. W. SARGENT, 78 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


sible under the present arrangement, may use a 
given school building. The plan as worked out 
by Mr. Hartwell appeals to us as more practical 
than the Gary system of alternating classes, and 
offers a workable plan for overcoming the pres- 
ent lack of schoolroom in the large cities. 


Barnes’ Complete Typewriting Instructor. 

By Mrs. Arthur J. Barnes. 211 pages. The 
Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The present book is a revised edition of a pre- 
vious text prepared by the author. Among the 
special features of the new edition are emphasis 
on mental action, speed work from the begin- 
ning, early introduction of groups of related 
words, frequent reviews, brief machine studies, 
special exercises for strength and suppleness of 
fingers, drills on straight letter work and tabu- 
lated work, and a complete index. 

The instructions to teachers are clear and to 
the point. Directions are given for the care and 
operation of the machine, and emphasis is placed 
on rapidity, accurateness and neatness in type 
writing. 

The book, which covers 210 pages, is divided 
into nine sections devoted to practice and speed 
exercises. The first fourteen lessons of Section 
One are given to the practice of words, short 
sentences and brief letter forms. There are also 
lessons on common business terms, with em- 
phasis on the spelling and meaning; letter forms 
for practice work; writing figures, dollars and 
cents, percentage and fractions; names of per- 
sons and firms; display lines and title headings. 
Section Two takes up the arrangement of 4 
letter, superscribing envelopes and practice in 
letterwriting. Section Three is devoted to spell- 
ing drills for speed practice; block or flush letter 
forms; writing on ruled paper and cards; plan- 
ning and typewriting covers. Section Four gives 
lessons on tabulating and billing. Section Five 
is devoted to centering headings; writing tele 
grams; speed writing and proof reading. Sec 
tion Six takes up legal forms, Section Seven 
specifications; folding, inscription and covering 
of documents. Section Eight punctuation; office 
directions and postoffice regulations; court re 
porting and civil service examinations. Section 
Nine takes up classified letters and miscellaneous 
legal forms. 
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It is the Motion Picture that concentrates interest 
and lubricates the educational mechanism of the 
most progressive schools and colleges of today. 

Its great value is a recognized fact— 
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So much depends on the machine—the one 
made for the purpose—the one that throws a clear, 
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purchase the best. 
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THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS IN NEWARK, 
NEW JERSEY. 

For some years there has been a growing 
sentiment in the United States in favor of longer 
school terms in cities, and for continuous ses- 
sions with brief vacations. It is well known 
that the average term in the United States is 
shorter than in other countries. A longer school 
term in this country would enable classes to 
cover more ground, would provide an outlet for 
the misdirected energy of pupils too young for 
work, and a solution for the street problems of 
the summer season. 

The United States Bureau of Education, in a 
recent report has presented a very interesting 
study of the all-year plan in operation at New- 
ark, N. J. Under the direction of Supt. A. B. 
Poland, all-year schools were opened in two 
grade buildings in June, 1912. In the summer 
of 1915, two additional schools were opened, one 
of which is a boys’ industrial school. 

The majority of the schools are located in 
tenement districts where the children are com- 
pelled to play in the streets and prove a serious 
problem for the police department. The organ- 
ization is accomplished by dividing each year or 
grade into three divisions: C and B advanced 
and A advanced. The course offers three terms 
of twelve weeks each. Under the regular plan, 
there are two terms of twenty weeks each, while 
each year’s or grade’s work under the all-year 
plan is divided into three terms of twelve each. 
The summer course is similar to the regular one 
With emphasis on manual activities and play. 
The school day is practically the same. The 
operation of the plan has raised one difficulty in 
its administration, namely, that classes complet- 
ing the eighth-grade either in December or 
March, may not be taken care of in the high 
school. The problem may be solved thru the 
establishment of an all-year high school, provid- 
ing continuous sessions for those who have fin- 
ished the eighth grade in the all-year school. 

The attendance in all-year schools has been 
remarkable in view of the fact that there is no 
compulsion. The schools have been popular with 
both pupils and parents and umnecessary ab- 
Sences have been eliminated. The average en- 
rollment for 1912 was 2,614; for 1913, 2,574; for 
1914, 2,772; for 1915, 4,470. The per cent of 
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attendance was 91.7 for 1912; 92.5 for 1913; 
94.2 for 1914 and 92.4 for 1915. 

Altho no exact statistics have been compiled to 
show how much time has been gained by each 
pupil, the report shows that of 271 pupils, 25 
made no gain, 67 made a gain of one-third year, 
59 of two-thirds of a year, 67 of one year and 53 
of one and one-third years. In explanation it 
should be said that some of those who have 
gained less than one and one-third years have 
not attended long enough to attain this record. 

That the all-year plan holds pupils in school 
longer is evident. In a study made of the num- 
ber in each grade for each one hundred enrolled 
in the first grade in regular schools and in all- 
year schools, the attendance is as follows: Regu- 
lar schools—first grade, 100; second grade, 94; 
third grade, 89; fourth grade, 89; fifth grade, 84; 
sixth grade, 66; seventh grade, 53; eighth grade, 
29. All-year schools—first grade, 100; second 
grade, 92; third grade, 95; fourth grade, 102; 
fifth grade, 85; sixth grade, 68; seventh grade, 
55; eighth grade, 36. It is also shown that in 
six schools in congested districts, the percentage 
of over-age children is less, and that of under- 
age children is greater in all-year schools than 
in regular schools. The rapid progress thru the 
grades has not materially affected the scholar- 
ship of the pupils altho no statistics are avail- 
able for comparative purposes. In the state ex- 
aminations for eighth grades, it is found that 
pupils in all-year schools make as good records 
as those in regular schools. At the time the 
examinations are given (February and June) 
the eighth grade class in the all-year school has 
only partially completed the work to be covered. 
It is also shown that those who enter the high 
school have kept up to the grade. Six classes of 
one school made the following records in high 
school: August, 1912, up to grade, 81 per cent 
(27 per cent above; January, 1913, up to grade, 
90.5 per cent (19 per cent above); August, 1913, 
up to grade, 80.8 per cent (11.5 per cent above) ; 
December, 1913, up to grade, 90 per cent (above 
grade 70 per cent); January, 1914, up to grade, 
83 per cent; August, 1914, up to grade, 80 per 
cent. 


The experience of Newark shows that the all- 


year schools are not an expense but an economy. 
The supervisor of the summer sessions says: 


Suppose there are two schools each accommodat- 
ing three thousand children, one organized on 
the regular and one on the all-year plan. Sup- 
pose that all of these children enter and com- 
plete the high school. The elementary education 
of the three thousand in the regular eight-year, 
320-week course will cost on a basis of 90 cents 
a weeh per pupil ($36 per annum) the sum of 
$864,000. The education of the three thousand 
in the all-year school, six-year, 288-week course, 
will cost on the same basis, $777,600, or a saving 
of $86,400. An all-year high school would save, 
in the education of these pupils, the sum of 
$120,000 more. 

A mention of some of the results of the all- 
year plan may prove of interest. It is the testi- 
mony of policemen and truancy officers that the 
problems of loafing and truancy have been elimi- 
nated in the tenement districts. Very little 
trouble has been experienced with the so-called 
“gang spirit” and fewer accidents have happened. 
The health of the children has not been en- 
dangered contrary to the expectations of the 
parents and public. The schoolrooms have 
proven a popular substitute for congested tene- 
ments and hot streets. The health of the chil- 
dren is effectively supervised by the medical 
inspection department and it is the experience 
of the doctors and nurses that children in regu- 
lar schools return in September in poorer phys- 
ical condition than those who attended the all- 
year schools. During the three summer sessions 
of 1912, 1913 and 1934, only five cases of sick- 
ness attributable to school work were reported. 

The teachers, with one or two exceptions, have 
testified that their health has not been impaired 
and that they have been as eager for work in 
the fall as they were after a long vacation. In 
addition to the added salary, teachers like to 
break up the long period of idleness when they 
have no special work. There has been less sick- 
ness among the all-year teachers, probably due 
to outside exercise, fresh air, pleasant work and 
varied activities. A majority of those who taught 
the first summer requested positions the follow- 
ing year. 

Many parents whose children have attended 
school continuously for two or three years, when 
interviewed for their reasons for sending the 
children, expressed themselves in favor of the 
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all-year plan. They emphasized the point that 
the children are a grade or two higher when it 
becomes necessary for them to leave school, as 
many are required to do when old enough. The 
following statements of parents are quoted: 

“It is a shame to let children run on the 
streets during the summer. We people can’t 
send our children away; our homes are not what 
they should be. They are not comfortable like 
the schoolrooms.” 

“The children, if left to run the streets, would 
be fighting and learning bad habits. There is 
less of this where the children attend school.” 

“IT lived in another city where there was no 
school in the summer and there was more trouble 
than in Newark where the children are in 
school.” 

“If there were no summer schools, we would 
not know where our children are. They would 
leave in the morning and run all over the city. 
Now they are safe in the schoolhouse and there 
is no danger of their being run over by street 
cars or vehicles.” 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Des Moines, Ia. The board has ruled that 
applicants for positions as principals or super- 
visors must be graduates of recognized colleges. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The board has issued a set of 
rules governing dancing and athletics for girls 
in the schools. They read: 

Dances and athletics for girls by groups of 
not less than six may be given before school 
assemblies and assemblies of parents at the 
schools to which the girls belong, or as a part of 
the graduating exercises of the school. They 
may not be used where paid admission is 
charged, or where there are spectators other than 
specially invited guests. 

To hold meets, field days and festivals outside 
the schools to which the girls belong, permission 
must be obtained from the committee on athletics 
of the Board of Education. 

Special costumes should be confined to the 
addition of the ordinary dress of a simple sash 
or hair ribbon of inexpensive material. If it is 
desired to use a dance as an integral feature in 
an educational pageant or drama, and costumes 
can be provided without expense to the children, 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


application (in which full details should be 
given) should be made to the committee on 
athletics. 

All dances and athletics used during or after 
school shall be those of the syllabus of physical 
training, or such as have been approved by the 
girl’s branch, Public Schools Athletic League. 

Inter-school competitions in dancing or ath- 
letics of any kind for girls are prohibited. Boys 
and girls shall not compete with each other in 
dancing or athletics. 

Haverhill, Mass. The superintendent of 
schools has issued a bulletin on fire prevention, 
to which the attention of principals and janitors 
is especially called. The instructions read: 

Stairways are not to be piled with rubbish 
under any circumstances. Floors and hallways 
may be swept with heavily oiled sawdust, but 
floors should not be oiled by spray or mop. In 
other words, the oil is to be used with the saw- 
dust to make a sweeping compound to keep the 
dust down.” 

Brockton, Mass. To systematize the return to 
school of pupils who have been afflicted with a 
contagious disease, the board has ruled that ali 
children in the household shall not return to 
school until provided with a certificate by the 
health board. In the past, the rules gave the 
school physician the right to issue return cer- 
tificates to quarantined children. 

Brockton, Mass. The board has adopted an 
amendment to the rules, providing that normal 
graduates of two-year courses may be appointed 
the year following graduation to the position of 
trainer-teacher. Such teachers must have at- 
tained an average not lower than B plus in 
scholarship and practice teaching, during their 
normal course. They are required to pass the 
regular examination prescribed by the rules of 
the board. 


FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

St. Paul, Minn. The education committee of 
the Association of Commerce has completed the 
tentative plan for a school survey. The com- 
mittee has solicited suggestions in the form of 
additions or changes, from local educators, mem- 
bers of the school associations and citizens in 
general. 
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New Britain, Conn. The platoon system, which 
has been introduced in the Smith and Burrit 
Schools, will be extended to the remaining 
buildings. 

Chicago, Ill. All-year schools have been estab- 
lished in three buildings on the south side, five 
on the west, and four on the north side. The 
schools will open one week after the close of the 
regular term. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. Arguments in favor of a 
schoo] year of ten months, instead of nine, were 
recently presented by a committee of the teach- 
ers’ club. The chief advantage of the longer 
school year, in the opinion of the teachers, is the 
additional time given in which to cover the work 
of the school courses. 

Chillicothe, O. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. F. J. Prout, the board has opened the play- 
grounds and the manual training department for 
summer classes. The classes will be conducted 
similar to last year, with manual training, sew- 
ing, basketry and playground activities. 

Lynn, Mass. A local school survey of back- 
ward children has been made by Miss Wilmer 
Kinan, assistant superintendent of schools. The 
survey, which shows a total of 4,470 retarded 
children, indicates a need for special courses of 
study and a reorganization of the system toward 
efficiency. It is the opinion of the assistant 
superintendent that retardation may be reduced 
considerably thru the adoption of a better course 
of study, and thru better accommodations for 
pupils in the kindergartens. It is planned to 
correct the evils noted in the kindergarten and 
to lay a foundation for the better preparation of 
children who enter the primary grade. 

An Education Week devoted to the interests of 
the public schools was held May 8-15 at Kansas 
City, Kans. The program, which was in charge 
of Supt. M. E. Pearson, included an exhibit of 
school work of all departments, and a Shake- 
sperean pageant by the high school. The three 
high schools were open evenings thruout the 
week for the benefit of visitors. The city business 
and social clubs held educational programs and 
the pastors of the city churches devoted a part 
of the Sunday morning sermon to a discussion 
of Education Week and its relation to the 
schools. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Organization for Effectiveness. The California 


Teachers’ Association. By Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain. Reprint from the Sierra Educational News, 
San Francisco. The pamphlet discusses Types 
of Organization, Causes of Effective Organiza- 
tion, History, Legislative Demands, Division into 
Sections, The Federated Body, Results, and Local 
Councils. Several pages are given to the by- 
laws of the California association. 

One-Room and Consolidated Country Schools 
of Illinois, 1916. By Francis G. Blair, State 
Superintendent. The pamphlet discusses Stand- 


ardization of Schools, Teachers, One-Room 
Schools, Consolidated Schools, and Sanitary 
Schoolrooms. There are a number of graphs, 


plans for schools, arrangements for lighting, 
heating, ventilation and sanitary systems, and 
the requirements for a “standard school.” 

Lane Technical High School Year Book 1916. 
A very complete review of the work done by the 
Lane Technical High School of Chicago. It is of 
particular interest because it reflects so thoroly 
the spirit and the work of a leading vocational 
high school. The sections devoted to the work 
of the evening school are particularly valuable. 

Facts Concerning Iowa Accredited High 
Schools, 1915-16. By P. E. McClenahan, John E. 
Foster and Leslie I. Reed. Published by the 
State Board of Education, Des Moines, Ia. The 
bulletin sets forth the essential facts concerning 
conditions in accredited high schools for the 
current year. The material is taken from the 
annual reports of the high schools accredited by 
the Iowa State Board of Education, and by the 
North Central Association, so that it is valuable 
for analysis and comparison. 

Teaching Elementary Science in Elementary 
Schools. Publication No. 13, Division of Refer- 
ence and Research, New York City Department 
of Education. By J. Edward Mayman. The 
pamphlet is one of a number of studies conducted 
relative to the teaching of elementary science. 

innual Report of the Board of Education, 
Newark, N. J., 1914-1915. <A. B. Poland, Supt. 


In addition to the usual list of teachers, super- 
Visors and officers, and the work performed by 
eac the report describes the alternating pr 
gra introduced in the Cleveland School, ete. 





and sciences—BY SIGHT. 
You can do this with 


pictures and stereopticon. 


less than $200. 


Annual Report of the School Committee and 
the Board of Trustees of the City of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., 1915. Allen P. Keith, Supt. 

Sizty-first Annual Report of the Board of 
Education of St. Louis, Mo., 1§15. The report 
discusses in detail (1) Expenses of Instruction, 
(2) School Buildings, (3) Pupils, Registration 
and Attendance, (4) Teachers and Supervisors, 
(5) Branches of the Department of Instruction, 
and (6) Special Reports and Discussions. Under 
the latter section, special attention is given to 
the proposed elimination of corporal punishment, 
quoting the opinions of well known educators 
and reproducing tables showing decreases in the 
number of cases of corporal punishment. 

Field Force Reports, Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Education, for February, 1916. T. H. 
Harris, State Supt. 

Annual Report of the School Committee of 
Somerville, Mass., 1915. Chas. S. Clark, Supt. 
The report contains brief comments on the organ- 
ization of the schools, the cost of buildings, 
medical inspection and a school census. 

Annual Report of the City Superintendent of 
New York City, 1915. Wm. H. Maxwell, Supt. 
The report contains valuable data on the part- 
time and double sessions, promotions, ages of 
children, the operation of the Gary schools and 
prevocational classes. 

Heights and Weights of New York City 
Children, 14 to 16 years of age. A study of 
measurements of boys and girls granted employ- 
ment certificates, by Lee K. Frankel and Louis I. 
Dublin. Published by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., New York City. 

The pamphlet is a reprint of an address read 
before the Eighth Congress of the American 
School Hygiene Association, held in June, 1915. 
The New York law provides that no child be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 may be employed in 
a factory or mercantile establishment without an 
employment certificate, or without a certificate 
of health. The present investigation is limited 
to a determination of certain forms of physical 
development which may serve as a guide to those 
upon whom devolves the duty of issuing employ- 
ment certificates. Inasmuch as height and 
weight are important factors in the determina- 
tion of physical fitness, and especially so in the 
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decision of the medical officer as to the normal 
development of the applicant, the investigation 
seeks to establish the normal height and weight 
of children between the prescribed ages. The 
pamphlet takes up sex, age, height, weight, rela- 
tion of weight to height, relation of weight and 
height to school grade, nationality, suggested 
standards of physical development. A number 
of tables and graphs are given for studies of the 
average weights and heights of boys and girls 
of different nationalities and different periods of 
time. 

The Measurement of Ability to Read. A manual 
of directions for giving and scoring reading 
tests, by H. A. Brown, Director of Bureau of 
Research, New Hampshire Department of Edu- 
cation. This monograph has for its aim the giv- 
ing of brief, simple directions for measuring the 
ability of children in silent reading, together 
with the statistical treatment of data secured 
from such tests. The pamphlet takes up the 
need for the tests, the method of approach, a 
discussion of the factors in reading efficiency and 
a description of the test. There are a number 
of record forms, tables and graphs useful in 
conducting tests. 

Sanitary School Surveys as a Health Protective 
Measure. By J. H. Berkowitz. Reprint from The 
Modern Hospital, March, 1916. Issued by the 
New York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. With the introduction of med- 
ical inspection in schools for detecting diseases, 
there has come a need for discovering and re- 
moving defects in hygiene and sanitation which 
may have bad effects on the pupils. It is self 
evident that a clean, bright, well-aired classroom, 
clean, airy playground, comfortable desks, good 
blackboards and proper window shades are nec- 
essary to good health and proper progress in 
school work. The results of the survey while 
not immediately important, are nevertheless sug- 
gestive. The pamphlet discusses defective heat- 
ing, insanitary toilets, uncleanliness in school 
housekeeping, the use and care of the corridors 
by teachers and janitors, protection of children’s 
eyes, and comfortable seating. The conditions 
noted in the pamphlet have for the most part 
been corrected as far as budgetary allowance will 
permit. 
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tried other drawing tables, now use 
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THE SABBATICAL LEAVE FOR 
TEACHERS. 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


Bibliography on the Sabbatical Leave for 
Teachers. 

1. Belcher, Katherine F. The Sabbatical year 
for the public school teachers. Educational Re- 
view, 45: 471-84, May, 1913. 

2. Boston’s half-pay plan. 
tion, 64: 424, October 18, 1906. 65: 605, May 30, 
1907. School Journal, 74: 445, May 4, 1907. 

3. Cheney (Washington) State Normal School. 
Half-pay plan. Journal of Education, 65: 268, 
March 7, 1907. 

4. Colvin, Stephen S. 
Macmillan, 1913. 

5. Denver, Colorado. Principals’ Association. 
The sabbatical year. Colorado School Journal, 
28: 16-18, October, 1912. 

6. Kagan, Josiah M. (The Cambridge plan of 
granting sabbatical year to teachers; inaugu- 
rated, 1896.) Jn New England Modern Language 


Journal of Educa- 


The Learning Process, 


Association. Report, 1905, p. 16. 

1. ———~__ Leave of absence for study 
abroad. In New England Modern Language 
Association. Report, 1905, pp. 13-i9. 

8. Leave of absence for Boston teachers. 


Journal of Pedagogy, 20: 7, September-Decem- 
ber, 1907. 

9. (Newton, Mass., inaugurates the 
ical year,” 1907.) In Newton. 
tee. Annual report, 1908. 
Graphic Press, 1909, pp. 51-53. 

10. Orange River Colony. Director of Educa- 
tion. Regulations regarding leave of absence for 
teachers In his Report, 1907. Bloemfontein, 
Printed by the Argus Printing and Publishing 
Company, limited, pp. 193-96 (Appendix 1). 

11. Rochester, N. Y., grants leave of absence 
on half-pay, after seven years’ service to teachers 
and superintendents. American School Board 
Journal, 36; no. 1: 3, January, 1908. 

12. Ruediger, William C., Sabbatical years. 
In his Agencies for the improvement of teachers 
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in service. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1911, pp. 113-14. (U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Bulletin, 1911, no. 3.) 

13. The Sabbatical year. 
Board of Education. Seventieth annual report, 
1905-1906. Boston, Wright and Potter, 1907, 
pp. 318. (Public document no. 2.) 

i4. Suzzallo, Henry. Teachers’ College Rec- 
ord, 1912, Columbia University. The Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Spelling, pp. 9-63. 


In Massachusetts. 


FACTORS, OTHER THAN THE CURRICU- 
LUM, DETERMINING THE SUCCESS OF 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from Page 12) 
dren all the responsibility in the performance 
ot school activities and _ school 
which they are capable of assuming. 


government, 
The chil- 
dren are, by virtue of this sympathetic direction, 
made to feel their own individuality and their 
more intimate association with the successful 
welfare of the school. 


The Teachers. 

In the administration of these various appeals 
the most specific agent is the teacher. It is evi- 
dent that scholarship alone does not constitute 
sufficient qualifications for a successful teacher 
of this intermediate group. Teachers with the 
most attractive personalities, largest sympathies, 
broadest perspectives, with an understanding of 
the pecularities of adolescence, and with the 
ablest governmental and directive skill should 
be the only ones appointed to junior high 
The tendency to look upon the junior 
high school as preparation school for high school 


schools. 


teachers, in my judgment, cannot be too severely 
denounced. This special type of school needs 


an equal number of the best trained men and 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 
1488 Buchanan Ave., S. W., 


SANITARY STEEL 


ADJUSTABLE-STATIONARY 
SCHOOL DESKS 


Endorsed by Eminent Medical and 


Educational Authorities. 


Used EXCLUSIVELY by Hundreds 
of School Boards. 


Guaranteed Non-Breakable 


Lighter Weight—Lower Freight 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


“THE BESSEMER” 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Stationary Desk 





GCHOOL Boards and others contemplating put- 

ting in a better class of School Furniture are 
requested to correspond with us. If you expect to 
standardize your School you can get the best and 
quickest service from us. Long years 
in the business has given us an exper- 
ience that you should not hesitate to 
take advantage of. Look at the illus- 
tration of the New Lifting Lid Desk. 
Light, graceful, strong, reinforced 
‘ castings made from semi-steel. No other 
desk like it. Let us send you a sample of 
one of the many different styles of School 
Desks that we make. We know they will 
please. Remember the place andthe name. 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The Peabody School Furniture Go., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we 


solicit your inqui- 
ries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 





women that it is possible to secure. It demands 
men and women with a point of view like that 
expressed by a committee of teachers in the 
Washington Irving High School of New York 
City: “The community sends its children to us 
expecting them to be educated. It raises money 
and pays it to us in order that the city may 
be uplifted. The parents who support us do not 
subscribe to the theory that a high school is an 
institution for preserving a course of study, or 
maintaining a system of usages, or keeping up 
a high standard, or training some youngsters 
to be leaders, or for supporting us. The people 
who are supporting us care little for these 
things. They send us bright, stupid, indus- 
trious, lazy, well behaved, impudent children, 
not with the idea that we shall teach those that 
are able and willing to work, not for a decision 
that such a child is not fit for high school, but 
for having each child improved. This is not 
chiefly a place for those who can succeed with- 
out help. Such need us less than the others do. 
A high school differs from an elementary school 
chiefly in the age of its children. We are not 
elected, we are not paid, merely to train lead- 
ers; . . . everyone, rich and poor, is en- 
titled to our services. A child may be poor in 
brains, in effort, in appreciation, in gratitude, 
in respect, in all which we may have been taught 
to regard as high school necessities. Such a one 
belongs here. Our inherited high school theory 
may not accord with this. If so, the theory 
must disappear. Scholarship is not our chief 
business. Training the children we receive, 
and securing more children to train is our bus- 
iness.” 
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Established in 1883 


A. Flanagan Company 


Educational Publishers ‘4 


Look Around You— All Around. What does Jour school need ? 
A few suggestions from our Catalogue of School Equipment: 


Bookcases, Desks, Chairs, Blackboards, Tables, Charts, Clocks, Crayons, Water 
Colors, Statuary, Duplicators, Flags, Globes, Ink, Maps, Paper, Pencils, Pens, Bells, 
Supplies, Water Coolers, 
Domestic Science Cabinets, Manual Training Benches. 


Chalk, Waste Baskets, 


Janitors’ 


And you—and the children. Books of real merit are not to be ob- 
tained everywhere. There is definite educational Value in all of ours: 


: Supplementary Readers, Plan Books, Outline and Question Books on Agriculture, 


School Furnishers 
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Psychology, Spelling, Orthography, Grammar, History, Geography, Mathematics, 


Pedagogy, and Drawing; Dictionaries; 
and Industrial Material. 


Plays and Entertainments; 


MAY WE SEND YOU OUR CATALOGUES ? 


Kindergarten : : 
They are all described in The Teachers’ Catalogue. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


EFFICIENCY OF SUPERVISION FOR 
SMALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
(Concluded from Page 14) 
percentage of high-school population, percentage 
of enrollment by and dozens of other 
phases, and says he has a good school system, 

cannot prove one iota of his statement. 
A Means of Molding Public Opinion. 
Is it any wonder that the public is ready to 
criticize? Isn’t 





classes, 


it time we show the public 
stand? Show the public that there is 
no need of curtailment of the school System. 
If ecomomies must be effected the publie schools 
should turn to other that 
Which deals with future 
citizens. 

It eannot be denied that the policy of rating 
is an excellent means of molding public opinion 
in its attitude toward education. There is 
ample proof in this statement when we look to 
the “efficiency score card” as used in the rural 
schools of Oregon, Illinois. and by Supt. E. M. 
Rapp, the pioneer of rural uplift in education 
in Pennsylvania. In the Ninth Annual Report 
or the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of President Pritchett 
“Since, no other subject touches 


where we 


departments than 
the education of its 


Teaching, says, 
life 
a wealth of 
veried material,” it is most important, “to have 
authoritative and thoro investigation of the 
fundamental facts and principles found in our 
educational activity.” 

The value of 


in so many sides or includes such 


educational tests and 
surveys lies not so much in their actual present 
remedy as in the suggestions to which they give 
rise. So if we are among those who denounce 
these standards, efficiency tests, or reports, as 
fads, let us give them a fair trial. Let us use 
the measurement plan to find out the elemental 
connections, the survey plan to find out or estab- 


present 


521 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


lish educational activity, 
relations. 


in terms of its largest 


Believe or not believe in this great movement, 
one thing is certain: Some scheme or schemes 
like the measuring or survey plans, will become 
a permanent part of our American education, 
and believe we must if we want our communi- 
ties to be measured with the 


gressive type.” 


“educational pro- 


EXEMPTION OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 
FROM TAXATION—II. 


(Continued from Page 16) 
Neither is the exemption of an institution of 
learning lost merely by reason of the fact that, 
during the months, its 
rented and used for the 
boarders (98 N. Y. 121). These decisions go to 
the extreme limit of the law 


summer building is 


accommodation of 
and may well be 
questioned. 

It is held uniformly that if certain parts of a 
school building be rented for stores or other in 


come purposes not merely incidental to the 
school itself, the exemption is destroyed (19 
Ohio 110; 17 Mo. 335; 10 Kan. 442; 50 L. R. A. 
191). When the greater part of the property 


is used exclusively for school purposes, 
erally is held that the property which is tax- 
able, on the application of the owner, should be 
separated from that which is exempt and the 
taxes proportionately reduced (57 S. W. 688; 
27 So. 945; 107 N. W. 1000). 

The sectarianism of an institution is no bar 
to the immunity of its property from taxation, 


it gen- 


under a statute exempting all property devoted 
exclusively to school purposes. Thus a school 
established for general educational and charit- 
able purposes is entitled to exemption, 
less of the fact that it is 
owned by a religious order 


regard- 
administered and 
of the Catholic 


ING 


Ark. 


from 


Chureh (42 
exemption 


536). Likewise a 
taxation of 


statutory 
and 
seminaries extends to such as are founded by a 


schoolhouses 


particular religious sect for instructions aceord- 
ing to its doctrines (22 Am. Rep. 504). Such 
institutions, if not maintained for purposes of 
profit, may also be exempt from 
publie charities, altho restricted in sespect to 
pupils to the members of their own denomina- 
tion (25 Ohio St. 229; 25 Atl. 55). 


taxation as 


Property Used for Incidental Purposes. 

Dormitories owned and operated by a school 
for the benefit of its students are within its gen- 
eral exemption from taxation (48 L. R. A. 547). 
This is true altho certain dormitories are let at 
higher rates to wealthy students (48 L. R. A. 
190). So also land adjoining an educational in- 
stitution and used for the and recrea- 
tion of its pupils and teachers, if not unneces- 
sarily lerge for that purpose, 


exercise 


generally is im- 
mune from taxation to the same extent as the 
main buildings of the institution (84 N. EF 
states a tract of land thus used is not 
exempt unless it is within the common inclosure 
of the if separated by a street or high- 
way it is taxable (101 Ill. 578; 7 N. C. 244). 
But in others such a division is not considered 
important, where all the property is used for the 


1. 55). 


In some 


school; 


same general purpose of carrying on the school 
(10 S. W. 284). Altho the word ‘building’ is 
the only one used in specifying the property 
this will include the land upon which 
the building stands and which is essential to 
its convenient enjoyment (64 Tex. 673). 


exempt, 


General exemption from taxation extends also 
to a farm owned and maintained by a school to 
furnish practical instruction in agriculture, to 
afford means of exercise to pupils, and to raise 
supplies for consumption within the establish- 
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~The TIRRILL “Equalizing” Gas Machine 


supplies a standard, uniform, non-poisonous 


gas. Absolutely safe, 
HEATING 


for GA LIGHTING 


Especially needed for Chemistry, Physics, Domestic 
Science, Manual Training Shops, Laboratories 


TIRRILL High Efficiency Burners 


Insure a Gas Saving of 25 to 50% 
Also gasoline, water supply systems, lighting fixtures (gas or electric). 


} TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 


Tirrill Cooking and Testing > a saaatae 
Stove or Heating Burner. 103-C Park Ave. (Est. 1864) NEW YORK CITY 


ROWLES’ BORATED CHALK CRAYONS 


Hygienic and dustless. They excel other 
brands in that they are smoother in tex- 
ture and in consequence write easily on 


all kind of blackboards. : : : : : 
**Chalk 


tciis, you WA IROWLES 


all about maNUFACTURER - PUBLISHER 
ROWLES’ scHooL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
CRAYONS. 327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 

Write for a copy and also for free CHICAGO 


samples of the crayons. : : : : 
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Most Popular 


Strongest, Amusement Apparatus 
Ever Invented Used 
Safest, 
Most Durable in every 
Apparatus Playground 
Manufactured 





Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 


‘ City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 
W. S. TOTHILL  Cestaviisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, III. 


ment (46 Am. Rep. 702). Indeed under a Vir- 
ginia statute providing that if any building or 
land of an educational institution shall be leased 
or shall be a source of revenue or profit, all of 


more or less free circulation of air down into 
the mass. After dripping thru this material 
which is confined in a concrete basin the liquid ent’s advice is found minimized or ignored 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


comes nearer to the ideals of 
an absolutely sanitary and 
noiseless eraser than any other. 

It is used in the leading cities 


ALL FELT 
SEWED 


So constructed that it holds 
E.W.AF : OU) LE its shape. Dust channels open 
MANUFACTURER - PUBLISHER and close automatically, thus gath- 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES : 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. cring the dust. 


CHICAGO 


of the country. 


Write today for samples and prices 





Ideal Book Covers 


The School Boards will find this series 
of Book Covers the cheapest and most 
durable one-piece cover on the market to- 


day. Samples sent on application. 


PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SUPPLIES 
57-59 East 11th Street New York, N. Y. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


The Right Kind at the Right Prices 


Make the youngsters of your school happy, healthy and contented 
by installing our playground apparatus. Let the boys and girls 
slide, teeter, swing and romp to their hearts’ content. Our 
teeter boards, slides, giant strides, swings, merry-go- 
rounds, combination frames and other equipment are 
built right, and are guaranteed to stand hard usage; 
correctly designed for strength and safety. May 
we send you a copy of our Sporting Goods 
Catalog No. 71504 describing this line? 


Sears,Roebuck 
and Co. Chicago. 
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New Buildings. 


Here is a department where the superintend- 








such building or land shall be liable to taxation, 
it was held that an agricultural institution 
maintaining a model dairy farm and marketing 
its surplus products did not subject either the 
farm or its products to taxation. Here the reve- 
nue was devoted to the support of the school, 
and the state did not show what part of such 
property constituted a source of revenue as dis- 
tinguished from that which was devoted solely 
to educational purposes (56 S. E. 594). 

Clearly property of an educational institution 
platted into lots and held for sale is not en- 
titled to exemption from taxation. It was 
claimed in Kansas that such property was ex- 
empt, because the proceeds, under an act of Con- 
gress, were set apart exclusively as endowment, 
which by the statutes of the state could not be 
taxed. Rejecting this contention the court said: 
“It will be time enough to claim this exemption 
when it is converted as intended. All property 
not expressly exempt must be taxed” (29 Pac. 
599). Likewise an exemption of such property 
as may be necessary and exclusively used to 
carry out the design of the seminary does not 
include lands donated to the seminary to be sold 
and the proceeds donated to carrying on the 
school, so long as the lands remain unsold and 
unoecupied for school purposes (21 Pac. 490). 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


(Concluded from Page 18) 
pipe DP which is laid on top of a filter bed F. 
This bed is made of broken material allowing 


finds its way into the underdrain UD which dis- 
charges it into the manhole MH. 
outlet is taken into a nearby stream or lake or 


From this an 


into a similar secondary filter and even in some 
eases (where the highest degree of purification 
is desired) thru a third filter. In this figure, 
G indicates the finished grade, I a slope down to 
the top of the filter bed, and E the original 
earth. Filter beds of this type must be open and 
while giving a greater capacity of absorption 
for the same ground area they are not as desir- 
Of course 
it is desirable with schools to have everything 


able for schools as the disposal field. 


covered from inquisitive pupils so far as pos- 
sible, and for this reason the disposal field is 
the most desirable method of taking care of the 
septic tank discharge. 


SOME DEFECTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


(Continued from Page 21) 
ent had asked for was granted. Thousands of 
dcllars were spent, but decency, health, and 
safety were secured. 

It seems clear then that control of janitors’ 
activities with the right of recommending new 
repairs should be vested in the superintendent 
of the average school system as the official who 
can best present these matters to the board in- 
asmuch as he is in the schools so much tinat he 
can perceive the material conditions and sani 
tary or structural improvements that ought 
to be altered or made new. 


sometimes on the basis that as a bird of passage 
in the community, his opinions on permanent 
improvements are not desired. Special build- 
ing committees are usually appointed by the 
towns or cities to supervise the erection of a new 
building. Where does the superintendent fit 
in here? Many. years ago in a certain town a 
building committee of seven men including the 
three schocl board members were appointed to 
erect a one hundred thousand dollar high school. 
The school committee had never built a public 
building of this type before. The knowledge of 
the superintendent was not deemed valuable in 
this case. The school board from its lack of 
definite data to present to the building com- 
mittee lost a valuable place in the building 
council. They were soon barred out of any 
practical participation in the planning. The 
remaining four men selected an architect of 
noted professional skill. It is well to stop right 
here in discussing his work and character. 
Without studying the character of the local 
school population, the rate of growth, the degree 
of grade mortality of pupils, the possibility of 
new movements in education such as the voca- 
tional, industrial and common use of large pub- 
lic buildings, ete., a huge building was erected 
under spasmodic supervision, various members 
dropping around oceasionally to see how the 
work was progressing. The general supervisor 
of the work was an old man who insisted on 
one occasion on the installation of two six-inch 
water mains, altho it was pointed out to him 
that one twelve-inch main could be better placed 
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and would furnish more water. He could not 
see this and replied that six and six made twelve 
and no one could make him see otherwise. This 
was the type of supervision exercised in the con- 
struction of that school. The result was a build- 
ing of many structural defects poorly adapted 
to later expansion, and with many a wasted 
corner. For years the principal and superintend- 
ent of schools have schemed and toiled to util- 
ize these waste places. Lighting was poorly 
placed and imperfect ventilation and heating 
remained for growing classes in the “waste” 
Many structural alterations have had 
to be made which have cost a considerable sum. 
How could the superintendent have obviated 
any of these things? 


rooms, 


When the need of another new building was 
beginning to be felt in that community the 
superintendent was approached by a member 
of the former building committee who said: 
“You need a new building at once.” The super- 
intendent replied that he would wait for some 
time before he would ask for a new building if 
it was to be erected as the high school had been. 
Pressed for further statement he showed the 
unscientific method that had been employed in 
the planning and erection of that building and 
the inadequate resu!ts that had been obtained. 

Asked for suggestions for the new building he 
replied that he thought the school committee 
should be the ones to bring plans to a building 
committee and the competition should be based 
on these plans: The whole board to choose the 
architect and insist on the presence of a regu- 
lai building supervisor on the job all the time. 
As these were admitted to be desirable condi 
tions the superintendent broached the subject 
to his board who authorized him to prepare floor 


plans in some detail of the building he thought 
desirable. 


This was soon done, the floor plans approved 
by the school board and appropriations obtained 
from the town. A building committee of seven 
was appointed composed of four of the former 
committee which had built the high school. This 
time, however, the school committee was not 
barred out. The chairman of the school board 
was made chairman of the building committee, 
complete and sufficiently detailed floor plans 
together with a letter of material and line of 
specifications prepared by the superintendent 
were presented to the building committee who 
voted to send copies to four or five well-known 
architects as a basis for competition of design. 

The winning design was speedily chosen and 
the architect asked to take the superintendent 
of schools in conference with him in order that 
the latter might make c'ear his ideas of certain 
structural interior details of arrangement affect- 
ing the comfort of pupils and convenience of 
operation. This was done with the result that 
the superintendent learned many valuable things 
about school buildings from the architect; the 
school committee was satisfied and the building 
ecmmittee was praised by the town for the crea- 
tion of a practical and serviceable school build- 
ing. The moral is obvious, namely, to utilize to 
the full every possibility of the superintendent. 
Ivery up-to-date superintendent can on short 
notice bring before his board abundant building 
plans and descriptive detail obtained from the 
l'ederal from 
books published on the subject, from school 


Bureau, from school journals, 
reports of other towns. He should know the 
general principles of modern lighting, heating, 
ventilation and sanitation. It is very easy for 
him to have on file in his office, specifications 
of other school buildings which have been con- 
structed by good architects. Any board can 
save itself a great deal of preliminary work by 


utilizing the superintendent’s services in new 


construction, reserving for itself the proper 


functions of choosing the design, architect, and 
ecntractor, and of determining the cost and 
deciding the style of building. Such aid by the 
superintendent is not interference but co-opera- 
tion between the two bodies, legislative and 
executive. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The editor of Tue Scnoot Boarp JourRNAL 
desires photographs of schoolhouses not exceed- 
ing ten classrooms in size. Pictures of recent 
buildings in suburban communities and small 
towns, consolidated schools, agricultural high 
schools, are especially desired. 

Photographs which are available for use will 
be paid for promptly upon receipt. 

Address Editor, The American School Board 
Journal, 210 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Somerville, N. J. The school board, by unani- 
mous vote, has introduced the Junior High 
School system. An appropriation will be made 
for the immediate erection of the initial struc- 
ture, which will be followed by a second as soon 
as the money is available. Two further Junior 
High Schools are planned in two of the ward 
buildings. The Junior High School, in the opin- 
ion of the school officials, will prevent conges- 
tion in the elementary schools and will obviate 
the erection of other buildings for some years. 

Gloucester, Mass. A form of school savings 
has been introduced in the public schools. The 
pupils act as officers of the bank and deposits 
are received once each week. 

Kalispell, Mont. A household arts’ short course 
was held on Dec. 31 at the high school, with an 
attendance of 120 women. The morning sessions 
were devoted to millinery, home nursing and the 
essentials of a model kitchen. The afternoon 
sessions were devoted to practical demonstrations 
and discussions on the subject of intelligent nurs- 
ing, flies and mosquitoes and their relation to 
disease, the use of magazines for home reading, 
and demonstration lectures on various phases of 
cooking. 








“SUPREMA” 


(Patent Pending 
The Adjustable Window Shade of 


Everlasting Satisfaction 


The long sought for Practical Ad- 
justable Shade Equipment in con- 
nection with Window Shades of 
Superlative Merit. 

THE ONLY 


REAL ADJUSTABLE SHADE 


IN THE WORLD 


Write for Descriptive Booklet with 
price list and samples of shade fabric. 


SUPREMA SHADING WORKS 


230 S. FIFTH AVE. 








recommended by leadin 


School Supply concerns.’ 
Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave. 
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A HEATING AND VENTILATING SUR- 


VEY. 
The Findings of Mr. J. M. Cushman at James- 
town, N. Y. 


A survey which illustrates the value of effi- 
ciency as compared to inefficiency in the matter 
of school maintenance costs is that recently com- 
pleted at Jamestown, N. Y., by Mr. John M. 
Cushman, a member of the board of education. 
The survey, which was begun in 1912 and com- 
pleted in 1915, analyzes differences in heating 
costs thru the continued or increased use of cer- 
tain kinds of fuel, and thru inefficient or omitted 
ventilating systems. In making the study, figures 
for the cubic content of the buildings were ob- 
tained from the school architects and employes, 
while the costs for fuel and for power were ob- 
tained from the bills on file in the business office. 
The figures compiled by Mr. Cushman, while 
only approximate, are helpful in making clear 
where the difficulty lies in each school. 

The survey divides the twelve buildings into 
two groups, namely, those which have a forced 
system of ventilation and those which have no 
positive system. In determining the costs of 
the different buildings, a unit of size, based upon 
cubic content, heated and ventilated, was adopted 
for comparative purposes. 

In the six power-ventilated buildings, the aver- 
age cost of operation, per pupil, for the three 
years, ranged from $0.72 to $2.50. The cost per 
thousand cubic feet, for one year, ranged from 
$2.11 to $5.01 and for the three years it was 
$1.93 to $4.81. The average cost for the three 
years was $3.08. The source of heat for the 
power ventilated buildings was thru furnaces in 
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THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT 


more bother than good. The window shade has an important 
bearing on the health and welfare of the child. 


the school, but light and ventilation should be the second 
consideration. 


assure the required amount of light and air at all times. 
They are constructed in such a way that they will not, in 
fact cannot get out of order. Once installed the Window 
Shade Problem is solved for all times. 


DRAPER’S WINDOW SHADE. 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind. 


Important Announcement 


This is to announce our absorption of the entire 
stock of the FUSON ADJUSTABLE SHADE 
COMPANY of Logansport, Ind. 


We now carry a complete line of ADJUSTABLE 
WINDOW SHADES and shall be pleased to hear 


from all patrons of the FUSON ADJUSTABLE 
SHADE COMPANY. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. inorana“? 




















Don’t go thru another year with window shades that are 


Naturally the child should be the first consideration in 


DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADE 


In doing your school shopping this year be sure to specify 
Write for our catalog. 
















CHICAGO, ILL. 


a a 


are the standard 
fixture for con- 
trolling LIGHT and 
the SHADE in 
schools They 
hold the shade 
ROLLER firmly at 
any height and 
work equally well 
on any Cloth Shade. 
For new or old 
buildings. Sold 
thru leading Shade 
and Drapery Houses or 
direct School 
Boards (in mar- 
ket) can have 
free full size per- 
manent adjuster 
for trial. 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
7208 Eberhardt Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


three buildings, steam boilers in two, and com- 
bination furnaces and boilers in two. 

The survey points out that in the six buildings 
listed, an attempt has been made to comply with 
the state law regarding proper ventilation. In 
School No. 5, which is the least expensive of the 
group, ventilation is by means of a fan operated 
by a gas engine. In this case, it is found that on 
very cold days the furnaces are unable to heat 
the air properly and that the air of the corridors 
and toilets is circulated along with, or in place 
of, the fresh air from the outside. In other 
words, it is not reliable in all kinds of weather 
conditions. Two other buildings were found to 
be similarly defective in ventilation require- 
ments. 

A fourth building, which employs natural gas 
for fuel, seems incapable of heating the rooms 
to a proper temperature. 

School No. 9, the fifth building, is equipped 
with a heating and ventilation system which was 
being operated for the first time at the opening 
of the present survey. The heat is supplied by 
two steam boilers and the ventilation is by 
means of a fan driven by an electric motor. 
Natural gas and anthracite coal are used for 
fuel. The building also has an apparatus for 
regulating the humidity of the air which, at the 
time the survey was made, had not been used. 
Two buildings are adequately heated and prop- 
erly ventilated. 

The most expensive system to operate was that 
in School No. 9 which, it is admitted, is not as 
efficient as it should be. In fact, if it did all 
that it should, it would raise the cost of main- 
tenance still higher. Three buildings are oper- 
ated at costs ranging from $2.31 to $2.54. The 
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Frampton Window Shade Co. 
The GEM 


Purchase FRAMPTON’S ADJUST- 
ABLE SHADES NOW. They have 
no superior for DURABILITY, 
SIMPLICITY AND NEATNESS. 
Permit perfect light and ventilation. 
They are always in order and always WORK. 
Prompt and satisfactory service guaranteed. 
Prices Right 


Pendleton, Ind. 









PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 


is sharp. 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 


the lead. 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 


the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 


not practical 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 


try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


new Fairmont School, which is considered a 
model in ventilation, is operated at one-half the 
cost of School No. 9. 

In the six non-power ventilated buildings, the 
cost per one thousand cubic feet, to heat and 
ventilate the structures, ranged from $1.09 to 
$4.51 for the three years, or an average of $3.26. 
In these buildings fresh air is supplied by means 
of a gravity system. The vitiated air is forced 
upward thru the vent flues and the fresh air is 
brought in thru the fresh air ducts. None of 
these ‘buildings have the heat regulated by 
thermostats and none have any means of con- 
trolling the humidity of the air. Of the six 
buildings, one is heated by a furnace, one by 4 
furnace and steam boiler and four by steam 
boilers. The fuel in each case is natural gas, 
supplemented by anthracite coal during cold 
weather. It is shown that, while the average 
cost of heating and ventilation is six per cent 
higher in these buildings, the actual work per- 
formed is much less than in the power ventilated 
group. Four buildings using natural gas alone 
as a fuel correspond very closely one with an- 
other in the amount of heat used during the 
same period. This furnishes a guide to weather 
conditions and, if applied to the cost in the power 
operated group, would show some additional rea- 
son for excessive bills for fuel. 

In one school it is shown that there is 4 
steady increase in the use of gas for the year 
1912-13, beginning with $463 and reaching $621 
at the end of the three-year period. Considering 
the value of natural gas as a fuel, it is a matter 
of grave concern that the amount should be on 
the increase. The coal burned is of the variety 
known as egg coal and costs $6 per ton. This 
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Electric Time and Program 
Clock System for Your School 


YOU WANT THE BEST. WE SELLIT 
WE CAN SHOW YOU 


That 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S.A. 


coal has no particular advantage over the 
cheaper kinds except that of ease of handling 
and less attention to fires. The survey suggests 
that a change of grates would be about the only 
expense connected with a change from the egg 
coal to the cheaper grade. A study of the cost 
of ventilation in the Fairmont and No. 9 Schools 
shows that the Fairmont School had a bill for 
driving the fans of $187 for electric current, with 
a content of 450,000 cubic feet, during 1914-15; 
No. 9 School had a bill of $650 and a content of 
219,000 cubic feet. In the first case, the cost was 
at the rate of forty cents per one thousand cubic 
feet, and in the second $1 per one thousand cubic 
feet, per year. In the same way, a comparison 
of the electric power costs for these schools 
shows that in the Fairmont School the ventila- 
tion is practically perfect, while in the other 
the work is performed poorly at an expense 
which is 250 per cent higher. In School No. 9 
the expense for heating could be reduced by 
employing soft coal and the expense of the motor 
could be eliminated thru the aid of a gas engine. 

School No. 10, which is considered one of the 
most expensive to heat and ventilate, cost for 
gas $270 in 1913, $304 in 1914 and $276 in 1915; 
for coal, $124 in 1913, $185 in 1914 and $322 in 
1915. It is estimated that if soft coal had been 
Substituted for the hard coal and gas, it would 
have done the same work in heating and would 
have saved approximately $912. The cost for 
electric power was $135 in 1914 and $137 in 1915, 
or about $1 per thousand cubic feet, per year. 
The fact that four schools are costing 400 per 
cent more to heat and ventilate than some other 
school would lead to the supposition that the 
apparatus is in need of attention, or that there 
is a lack of administrative efficiency. 

In School No. 5 the building is heated with 
Natural gas at a yearly expense of $1.93 per 
thousand eubie feet. "By burning soft coal, about 
eight million more B. T. U. per dollar’s worth of 
fuel could be obtained and the efficiency of the 
System increased 100 per cent. 

School No. 6, which burns both gas and pea 
Coal, has a total cost for fuel for 1914-15 of $580. 


The same amount of money invested in gas and 
bea coal will buy only the same amount of heat 
units as would $240 invested in soft coal. 


One of the continuous items of expense in 
schoolhouse operation are the water bills. The 
average cost per pupil, for the three years, are: 
$0.31; $0.15; $0.34; $0.21; $0.33; $0.27; $0.14; 
$0.34; $0.33; $0.12; $0.25; $0.27; $0.23; $0.37. 
Out of twelve different payments for water, six 
of them were not above $33 per quarter. The 
other six payments were from $45 to $99 per 
quarter. 

The greatest expense was during the entire 
year of 1913-14 and the last quarter of 1912-13. 
During a period of eighteen months, from the 
first quarter of 1912-13 to January. 1914, the ex- 
pense amounted to $324. During the remainder 
of the three-year period the expense was reduced 
to $109. It is shown that the average water bill 
for a period of three years, excepting for the 
quarter ending March, 1914, was $10 per quarter. 
The bill for the quarter ending March, 1914, was 
$133. At the present time, the water bills have 
been reduced from $133 a quarter in 1914 to 
$4.50 in March, 1915. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

The School of Commerce and Finance, New 
York University, has announced the following 
courses for the summer session: Elementary 
and Advanced Gregg Shorthand; Methods of 
Teaching Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting; 
Typewriting (Elementary and Advanced); and 
Office Training. 

The textbook used in the Office Training 
classes is Office Training for Stenographers by 
Rupert P. SoRelle. The class will be conducted 
by Mr. Charles L. Frank. 

Mrs. Wilna D. Chapman will teach the Elemen 
tary Gregg Shorthand classes, and Mr. Earl 
Tharp the Advanced classes 

Other summer offering courses in 
Gregg Shorthand are Columbia University, The 
University of California, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Simmons College, Adelphi College, and 
the University of Virginia. 

Full information about all these courses may 
be had by addréssing the registrars of the 
institutions. 

Mr. Arthur G. Merriam, son of the late Homer 
Merriam, founder of the Merriam Publishing 
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Program Machine 


6 Program, 1 Circuit 


FRICK Electric Time and Program Clock Systems 


ARE THE BEST MADE 
Write for Our New Catalog. Full of Valuable Data 


We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers and Superintendents 
to prepare complete specifications, conduit layouts, etc. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING GO. 








Secondary Clock 
Style 1S 


Company of Springfield, Mass., died at LaJolla, 
Cal., from an attack of heart failure. 

The Indiana State Board of Education has se- 
lected the list of books to be used’ in the public 
schools. They are: Gordy’s History of the 
United States (Scribner); Manly & Bailey’s 
Lessons in English (Heath); Tarr & McMurry’s 
geographies (Macmillan); Centennial speller 
(World); Conn’s physiology and health book 
(Silver-Burdett). 

Aurora, Ill. The president of the school board 
has recommended that the two sections of the 
city be united in one school district. The change 
would make possible the adoption of a uniform 
system of textbooks. 


School Boards of Massachusetts to Meet. 

A one-week conference for school officials of 
Massachusetts, will be held at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, from June 26 to July 1. The 
program which is sufficiently broad to make an 
appeal to all persons interested in school admin 
istration, seeks to be of lasting value. The con 
ference will reach superintendents of towns and 
unions, city superintendents, members of school 
committees and high school principals. 

Last year fifteen conferences were held thru- 
out the state for the discussion of school prob- 
lems. The plan this year is to bring the mem 
bers of school committees together at one place 
to hear discussions on school management, and 
to listen to professional advice from experts. 

The general subject for the discussions will be 
the improvement of school administration, with 
special emphasis upon organization, supervision 
and the development of courses of study. A sys 
tematic course of lectures will be given each 
morning by Dr. David Snedden, Dr. T. M. Bal 
liet and other well-known experts in school ad 
ministration. Special group conferences for city 
superintendents, town superintencents, and union 
superintendents will be conducted. These will 
be in charge of superintendents who will take up 
in detail the problems f organization and admin- 
istration in continuation schools, city and town 
schools, the training of teachers in service, ex 
amination and selection of textbooks, superin- 
tendents’ reports, consolidated schools, and the 
distribution of the superintendent’s time. 













































Hart’s 
Historical Aids 


A complete set of U.S. History 
Charts in colors, showing territorial 
growth of U. S. from 1795 to 1916. 


A lasting object lesson in colors. 


Price only $3.00 a set. 
Exclusive territory given. 
Published by 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 
776 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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BOARDS VS. DIRECT TAXATION. 
(Concluded from Page 34) 


school survey to show the relative cost for build- 
ing by direct taxation as against building with 
the proceeds of bond issues. The statistics pre- 
sume that the city of Rockford will increase in 


THE BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OF 


ON’ A PER 


CHART SHOWING 
VARIOUS CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 


(These cities were ch.sen at .andom) 


Davenport South Bend 


Cg Indianapolis 
Rockford Aurora Springfield Joliet* 
. (~») fi | 


Moline Madison Minnegpo 


ac) 


*Note--Joliet High School is a Township Hig) 
School built by bonding the Township 
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PICTURES AND CASTS WORRY no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts. 


where you have no appropriation to build on a large scale. | : : 
OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS | sheet and compare prices with 
other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey St., 


all over the U. S. 
—scientifically ventilated—perfect in every detail. 
Simply match up plainly marked sections. 
harm or trouble. 

ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES. 
fications, prices. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 95 Main Street, 


IF YOU NEED PORTABLE | WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


Territories. 
ventilated, dry, warm and sanitary. 
Can furnish record and locations of several that have been moved and re- 
erected seven and eight times each. Any size: 
when desired. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CoO. 


3081 Arcade Building 
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substantial, comfortable 
No carpenter work. All complete when 
Can be taken down and set up without 


Suitable, any climate, low in price, 


WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, speci- 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


school houses are in use by School Boards in thirty States and 
They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well 
Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE. 


Open air and two rooms 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 
every detail, having double floors, double side rails and ceiling. With every modern conven- 
ience makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our building can be taken down and 
moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of the parts. We can prove it. 
If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 
School construction. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401,,ITHACA,INEW YORK. 
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boards and roll blackboards 
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ficient guarantee. 
illustrated catalog and discount 
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Bossert Eaqipill’ Schools 


School Houses That Are More Than Portable 


We have made portable schoo] houses for other people for over 25 years. 
buy Bossert Redibilt School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct from 


Each section is made with air chambers—cool in summer—warm in winter. 
put them together with no other tool but a monkey wrench. 
units—painted two coats outside and oiled inside—fine hardware attached. 


CAPITA BASIS. 






Now you can 


Any one can 
Sections come in three foot 


1323 Grand Street 


population, in assessed valuation, and in school 
attendance during the next fifteen years as rap- 
idly as it has increased during the past fifteen 
years. The figures show that the total cost per 
thousand valuation will be $2.339 by a bond 
issue, the yearly cost based on direct tax income 
will be $2.324, while the direct taxation is 
slightly lower. The figures do not take into con- 
sideration the fact that money borrowed on bonds 
probably will cost 4 per cent, while money bor- 
rowed on short time notes will cost a higher rate 
of interest. It must be added that money which 
has been borrowed on bonds remains in the 
hands of the taxpayers until the bonds become 
due or the money is paid to the public treasury 
for a sinking fund. Presumably the sums in 
the taxpayers’ hands are earning at a rate of 
interest depending upon the return which the 
individuals receive from their business invest- 
ments. 


Usually discussions of the cost of school build- 
ings paid for thru bond issues make the point 
that money paid as interest on bonds is an addi- 
tional cost over and above the original cost of 
the buildings. In this case it is apparently not 
figured that the money which taxpayers put into 
a building by direct taxation is capital which 
brings them no direct returns. Apparently also 
it is assumed that money paid on interest for 
bonds and money paid to retire bonds continues 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short notice. 
of same depend on requirements and State Laws—but in every case are 
the lowest for quality of material supplied. 
lumber proposition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item, 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, arrange 
to erect all buiidings. Buildings can be taken down and re-erected any 
number of times without marring a single feature. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 








Prices 


Remember, this is not a cut 
While 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


to be worth something to its owners while it is 
still in their possession. 

The school authorities of Rockford, state in 
their survey report that eight recognized author- 
ities on political economy and municipal ac- 
counting favor bond issues while one opposes 
them. 

Recent School Law Decisicas. 


Iowa. Where a school district has once been 
consolidated under the provisions of the code, 
additional territory may be brought in by the 
same statutory method so as to form a new con- 
solidated district without enlarging under sec- 
tion 2793-a, or first dissolving, as provided by 
sub-division F of section 2794-a.—Arnold ». 
Consolidated Ind. Schl. Dist. of Norwalk, 155 
N. W. Rep. 278. 


Kansas. Under Section 7397, a rural High 
School district is a body corporate and may is- 
sue bonds pursuant to law, and may sue t0 
compel the State Auditor to register those bonds 
legally issued.—Rural High Schl. Dist. No. 1, 
of Rush County v. Davis, 152 Pac. Rep. 668. 


Louisiana. Parish school directors are not 
entitled to sue to recover Section 16 from 4 
person in possession as owner before the adop- 
tion of act No. 158 of 1910, or to bring such 
an action after the enactment of such statute, 
except in the name of the state——Bd. of Duirec- 
tors v. N. O. Land Co., 70 So. Rep. 27. 
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By equipping your 
schools with the right 
kind of fire protection 
devices you 


AVERT DISASTER 


Architects and school 
boards unanimously 
commend our 


SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPES 


Constructed in either 
open or enclosed type-- 
absolutely smooth run- 
way --no projections to 
catch clothing or pre- 
vent continuous slide 
to safety. 





















If your school is not 
already equipped with 
this modern protective 
device don’t delay any 
longer. Write today for 
full particulars. 


Minnesota Manufacturers’ Association 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Branch Office, 212 Machinery Hall, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


You Can Get a Thousand [1000] 


ideas and suggestions for all sorts of Grade and High School 
Buildings and all sorts of courses of study from 


GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Price $3.50 (Postage Prepaid) 


HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Price $2.50 (Postage Prepaid) 
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We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any prob- 


lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully 
If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 


Subscribers’ Free Service Department 


and promptly. 


If you are intere sted in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 
mail it to the address given below: 
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The Splendid Lead in This Pencil 
Makes for Economy and Efficiency 


Solved. 

“Now, Johnny,” said the teacher, “suppose 
you wanted to build a $1,000 house and had only 
$700, what would you do?” 

“T ’spose I’d have to marry a girl worth $300,” 
answered the young financier. 


Little Johnnie, for instance, fairly confounded 
the teasing visitor who closed a long series of 
perplexing problems by the query: 

“If it is ten miles from Chicago to Hyde 
Park, how far is it from Hyde Park to Chi- 
cago ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the small boy, a little 
sulkily. 

“Well,” suggested the teaser, with the mere- 
tricious brightness supposedly so impenetrable, 
but really so transparent to children, “musn’t 
it always be the same distance between two given 
points measuring either way?” 

“Oh, no,” retorted Johnnie, “not by a long 
shot. It’s only a week from Christmas to New 
Year’s, but it’s nearly a year from New Year’s 
till Christmas.” 

The rest was silence, as a matter of course. 


Very Simple. 

Teacher—“ Those 
much alike that I don’t 
them apart.” 

Parent When they’re 
on their good behavier they answer to their own 
names, and when they’ve been in mischief each 
one answers to the name of the other.” 


The End of Her Rope. 

The fact that Johnny was to compete for a 
prize for jumping was of little interest to Mrs. 
Halloran, if, indeed, she even knew it. What 
interested her says the Youth’s Companion was 
the train of disaster 
daily existence. 

“Johnny’s broke the school record!” announced 
Mr. Halloran, triumphantly, thru the cloud of 
soapy which surrounded Mrs. Halloran 
and the wash-tubs. 

“Well, now, you can tend to that job yourself, 
Mike Halloran,” arms 
akimbo. “I’ve mended the front gate and the 
back table that he’s 
broke, all wid me own hands, but whativer he’s 
broke at school you can look afther, or pay for 


twin boys of yours are so 


see how you can tell 


“That’s easy enough. 


which accompanied his 


steam 


returned his spouse, 


gate, three chairs and a 


having it done, and save the money on 
999 


pipe—an’ that’s me last word! 


She Knew. 
“How useless girls are today. | 
you know what needles are for.” 
“How 
girl. “Of course I know 
They’re to make the graphophone play.” 


your 


don’t believe 


grandma,” protested thy 


what needles are for. 


absurd you are, 


Learning. 

Little Augustus Johnson had learned some 
thing ibout the face of a clock, but not quit 
all there to know. 

“What s it, "Gustus?” asked his teacher 

“It’s jes t o’cloeck,” said the boy, after a 
careful survey the clock, 

“No, you’re ” said his teacher. ot 
won’t be eight for quite a while yet, not for 
twenty minutes.” 

“Bofe hands is p’inting to eight, jes’ as 
straight as dey can p’int,” said the boy stub- 
bornly. “If d uin’t telling de truf, I eyan’t 


} 


heip a 
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No. 293 
“Fine Writing’ 


Round 
Green Polish, 
Grades 
1, 2, 3, 4 


I Remember. 
I remember, I remember, 
The town hall where I spoke 
When I was graduated 
From education’s yoke. 


I remember, I remember, 
’Twas many years ago. 

I knew right then most surely 
All that there was to know. 


I remember, I remember, 

I wore a hard-boiled shirt; 
Also my first white necktie 

And white kid gloves that hurt. 


I remember, I remember, 
I had a mighty theme. 

To save the world from ruin; 
That was my fondest dream 


I remember, I remember, 
The problems of the time 
Were solved by me that evening 
In language most sublime. 


That was back in the distance, 
How far I most forget. 

The world wags on serenely; 
I haven’t changed it yet. 

Certainly Not Asleep. 
schoolmaster had two 


A country pupils, to 


one of which he was partial, and to the other 
severe. One morning it happened that both 
were late; and they were called up account 
for it. 


“Please, sir,” said the favorite, “I was dream 
ing that I was going to Margate, and I thought 
the school-bell was the steamboat-bell.” 

“Very we'll,” said the master, glad of any pre 
text to excuse his favorite. “And now sir,” 
turning to the other, “what have you to say?” 

“Please, sir,” said the puzzled boy, “I—I 
was waiting to see Tom off.” 


What zone is this in which we live? 
Temperate. 
Correct. 
temperate zone!” 

Johnny—It’s a place where it’s freezin’ cok 
in winter an’ red hot in summer.—Life. 


Teacher 
Johnny 
‘Teacher 


Now, 


what is meant by a 


Miss Primer—Professor Daniways is a deep 
thinker. His book is evidence of that. 
Miss Methods He’s not so deep but what you 


can wa le 


thru his book in an evening. 





When a Feller Needs a Friend. 
Briggs, Ci 70 Tril 


THE EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
announces the removal of its offices and show rooms to their new building 


703 East 13th St., New York 


For convenience of the trade a show room has also been established 


at the VICTORIA BUILDING, 27th St., Broadway and Fifth Ave. 





Kansas Schoolgirl’s Choice. 

One day last week two little girls in Parsons, 
Kans., were hurrying to school and were afraid 
they would be tardy. One little girl said: “Let’s 
kneel right down and pray that we won’t be 
tardy.” 

“Oh, no,” said the other, “let’s hike on to 
school and pray while we’re hikin’.” 

Fair Exchange. 

A little lad who shines boots for a living is a 
regular attendant of a mission Sunday school. 
lle was recently disappointed when, at the an- 
nual summer fete, his gift was a copy of Brown- 
ing’s poems. The next Sunday, however, the 
superintendent announced that any child not 
pleased with his gift could have it exchanged. 

Tommy marched boldly up to the front with 
his. 

“What have you 


“Browning.” 


1 % 
1 got there ¢ 


9 


“And what do you want in exchange / 
“Blacking !” 
Absent- Minded. 
Old Gent—Here, you boy, 
it here, fishing ? 
be at school ? 
Boy—“There now! I] 


+ ates 3 
fy en sometvning. 


what are you doing 


Don’t you know you ought to 


Small knew Vd for- 


“What's Professor Diggs doing these days?” 

“Te’s trying to decipher a Babylonian tablet.” 

“Any results so far?” 

“Mrs. Diggs has nervous prostration and the 
children have been sent to the home of 


tive. 


a rela 


One Thing She Held Fast. 
A noted Southern music 


lesson to a talent | but 


teacher was giving a 
careless pupil, and was 
Finally, 
‘ompanion, at a most 


rapidly becoming impatient with her. 
according to the Youth’s ¢ 
complicated part of a difficult piece, the pupil 
lifted her hands from the piano and made a 
wild dash for her hanckerchief to stop a threat- 
ened sneeze. 

“a,” thrusting her 
own handkerchief at her, “was there ever such 
. girl! iti 


ing, you lose yol 


It was the last straw. 
exclaimed the teacher, 
You lose your position, you lose your 
finger ir handkerchief—you lose 
everything!” 

“Oh, no,” responded 
“not everything! 


the pupil, with a twinkle, 


I haven’t lost my temper.” 
Too Early. 

One raw February morning Prof. Moses Cait 
Taylor, then instructor in the 
Michigan was calling the roll of an eight o’clock 
class in English. 

“Mr. Robbins,” said he. 

There was no answer. 

“Mr. Robbins,” 


Still no reply. 


University ol 


in a slightly louder voice. 


“Ah,” said Prof. Taylor, with a quiet smile, 
“come to think of it, it is rather early for 
robins.” 


A Marked Difference. 

Tommy, what is the difference be 
tween angling and fishing ? 

Well, the rich man angles and the 


Tame Ss. 


Te acher 


‘Tommy 

poor man fishes. 
In Passing. 

“Professor, this is the first time this year 1 

have seen you downtown without your overcoat.” 

“T know it; I couldn’t get it out of the pawn- 


“You couldn’t! 


“Tt wasn’t there. 


Why not?” 
Good day.” 
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Stone & Webster, Engineers 


Standard Electric Time Equipment was chosen for the magnificent new Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology buildings after a most thorough inquiry covering all electrical, mechanical and engineering features, 
standing and reputation of the Company, as well as service facilities guaranteed. 


No test could have been more fair, and nothing could have testified stronger to the already well established reputation of 
“Standard’’ equipment for the highest standards of reliability and excellence. 


To secure the most satisfactory results in your schools, let Technology’s choice be yours. 
Write home factory or nearest branch for further information. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass. 


50 Church St., Rockefeller Bidg., 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
261 Franklin St., Brown-Marx Bidg¢., 
TON BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








In the schoolroom 
= Air and Light are 







of prime importance! 
The health, comfort 
and mood of pupil 
and teacher depend 
upon Ventilation. 


A plentitude of fresh air without draft and 
the most absolute control of light are possi- 
ble with Austral Windows. 


Those charged with the improvement of 
school conditions are invited to write for a 
copy of our new booklet, “Ventilation and 
Light in the Modern Schoolroom.”’ 


AUSTRAL WINDOW CO. 


101 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY BUILDINGS, BOSTON. 
Cost, $10,000,000. 





W. W. Bosworth, Architect. 













341 N. Crawford Ave., 461 Market St., 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Marsh-Strong Bidg., Henry Bldg., 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


Seward School, Minneapolis. 





E. S. Stebbins, Arch’t., Minneapolis 








This building is sound-proofed with 


Gabot’s Deafening ‘‘Quilt,” 















‘“‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a 
mere felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion 
which absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. 
Proof against moths, vermin, and decay, and 
uninflammable. 





Special book on School-house deafening, with twenty 
plates of buildings, and sample of Quilt, sent on request, 
free. 


SAMUEL GABOT, Inc. sisi" 
| 





1133 Broadway, New York 350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 





